News about 


B.EGoodric 


EXCEPTIONAL ABRASION RESISTANCE of new 
Hycar 1072 was first proved in laboratory test shown 
in this photo, then confirmed by field evaluation. 


Gives outstanding abrasion 


HYCAR 1072 


INISHED parts made with 

Hycar 1072 have from four 
to ten times the abrasion resist- 
ance of parts made with typical 
nitrile rubbers. Gum tensile 
strength is unusually high. Ozone 
resistance is exceptional. 

Hycar 1072 retains its good 
physical properties at elevated 
temperatures. High hardness 
and excellent physical properties 


B.EGoodrich 
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can be obtained without the 
excessive loading that might 
otherwise interfere with good 
processing. 

For further information on 
properties of Hycar 1072, write 
Dept. KA-4, B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


resistance 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F. Goodrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber and latex 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * HARMON colors 
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ALAMAS 


subtract rubbery odors...sweeten sales 


Sure, you make comfortable mattresses, sturdy hoses, bouncy balls...what else can the customer 
want? She wants a totally pleasant product image. Alamask re-odorizing chemicals help build a 


pleasant product image by removing sales-discouraging rubbery odors in any natural or synthetic 
rubber product. Customers are quicker to pick up and buy your rubber products if they look good, 
work well and smell nicer than others. 

Which of your rubber products do you want to smell better: pay russer: natural, synthetic, reclaim, 
chemically blown. ratex: foam, sponge, dipped goods, bonded fibers, adhesives. ecastop.astics: 
polyvinyl, polyaryl, plastisols. There are specific Alamask treatments for these and other rubbers. 
Write or phone now for Alamask samples and technical application data for your products. 

Al k, for essential industries with non-essential odors. 


60 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. (Phone: Plaza 3-4850) 


Representatives in: 


Philadelphia © Cincinnati * Chicago * Los Angeles © Denver © Montreal ¢ Mexico City 
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An Evaluation of New Mercaptan Type Chemical Plasticizers— 
By M. B. Neuworth 
The performances of two mercaptan rubber plasticizers based on a 
new raw material source are compared with two commercial mer- 
captan peptizers. 
Effects of TDI Isomer Ratio in Polyurethane Foams—By G. T. 
Gmitter and E. E. Gruber 
Discussion of a previously unexploited formulation factor together 
with information on blends which offer a higher degree of optimum 
properties. 
Continuous Curing of Neoprene Extrusions—By M. A. Schoen- 
beck 
Outlining a method by which neoprene extrusions can be vulcanized 
continuously on a practical basis in a liquid curing medium. 


Properties and Uses of Fusible Silicone Rubber Compounds— 
By F. Fekete and J. H. Lorenz 
Analyzing the unique properties of a new class of silicone rubber 
compounds developed to provide building tack. 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., Meets in Cincinnati 
Abstracts of the papers to be presented at the 73rd meeting of the 
Division on May 14 to 16. 
Low Cost Compounding with Oil-Extended Rubber—By Z. J. 
Dorko and H. A. Pfisterer 
A detailed compounding study of iwo Polysar elastomers with recipes 
for stocks to meet specific applications. 
Private Placement Financing in the Rubber Industry 
A special indusiry report describing a low cost route to necessary 
funds. 
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According to a recent survey, bine oe the eleven — tire 


Sales, while the remaining two companies Sieeer by only small 
margins - « « Six of the companies Showed profit increases even in 
the face of the slump which developed in the closing months of 

the year... . For seven of the companies, sales hit an all-time 


high (page 115). 


A Soviet trade mission has announced that Russia has placed 
an order in Great Britain for tire factory equipment amounting 
to $28 to $42 million... The equipment will be utilized inthe ~ 
construction of a factory to be built at Dniepropetrovsk in the 
Ukraine... It is believed that this will be the largest tire 
plant outside the United States with a productive 


of 2 million tires a year (page 145)) 


DuPont has announced that its new facility for the production 
of "Viton" is now nearing completion at Deepwater Point, N. J. 
- » « Described as a linear copolymer of vinylidene fluoride 
and hexafluoropropylene containing about 65 per cent fluorine 
by weight, the new rubber joins an ever-growing group of 
synthetics available to industry (page 118) 


A recent meeting of the Association of Rubber Manufacturers in 
India revealed that attempts are being made to establish 
manufacturing plants for antioxidants, carbon black and 
synthetic rubber in India... It was reported at the meeting 
that Indian consumption of rubber in 1957 set a new record 

for the country (page 119). 


Additional details on DuPont's LCM process for the continuous - 
vulcanization of neoprene extrusions have now been made avail- 
able... It is emphasized that the use of the new system 
provides for many advantages. including lower production costs 
- « e It is stressed that a relatively Small floor area is re- 
quired for the operation ‘nage 125). ‘A feature article on 
this subject appears on page 88. 


Sun Rubber Co. reports infringement of its copyright and trade- 
mark rights by foreign manufacturers of toys anddolls... 

Sun has cautioned dealers and distributors that it will take 
legal steps to protect its rights (page 149). 


Goodyear predicts the consumption of 1,635,000 long tons of 
rubber by the U.S. in 1960 in its annual financial report... 
Goodyear notes that since the introduction of synthetic 

rubber some twenty years ago. the use of new rubber per year 


in this country has grown by 151 per cent (page 118). 
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Borger Laboratories are equipped with 
science’s latest tools for rubber research. 
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STAFF ...FACILITIES...EXPERIENCE 


for compounding problems of every type 


During the forty years we have been making carbon blacks, our 
Research Laboratories have made many significant contributions 
to rubber technology. Staffed by experts, equipped with modern 
facilities, and backed by long experience, our laboratories are ready 

Carbon black research also takes place to assist in any of your compounding problems. 

in this Borger pilot plant. In addition to the broad areas of carbon black improvement and 
utilization, our Development Department is constantly occupied 
with solving specific compounding problems. The continued use 
of our facilities attests to the high standards of the laboratories and 
the Technical Reports and Data Sheets they publish. 

The full facilities of our Research Department are available 
through your nearest Huber representative. He is a trained rubber 
technologist and will see that your compounding problems are 
sent to proper channels at our Borger, Texas headquarters. 


J.M.HUBER CORPORATION 


Offices in: Akron, O. * Appleton, Wisc. * Borger, Texas * Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. * Chicago, Ill. * Huber, Ga. * Kalamazoo, Mich. * New York, N. Y. 
H. M. Royal, tnc.: Downey, Calif. & Trenton, N. J. 


Wise Owls read Huber Technical Data. Ask to be put on our mailing list. 
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DUST CONTROL NEWS 


Two DAY “AC” Dust Filters (left and center of photo) and DAY bag trap (at right) 
located on roof of rubber company plant. Empty carbon black bags are carried 
from work area to bag trap through same piping system used to control dust in 
work area. This eliminates bag disposal problems, speeds production. 


Capture and Restore Carbon Black 
Dust Losses Automatically 


DAY “AC’’*Reverse Jet dust filters are favorites with rubber 
companies because they effectively control dust from Banbury 
mixers and return captured dust to the same mixture from 
which it escaped. This rapid return of dust means better control 
of weighed ingredients. It also eliminates adding extra mate- 
rials to take care of “invisible” dust losses. This automatic and 
continuous return of ingredients improves mixture uniformity 
and batch quality. 


The majority of DAY filters are installed inside rubber com- 
pany plants. DAY filters are so highly efficient the clean air 
from the filter can be returned back to work areas. During the 
winter time this saves considerable heat loss. 
In summer the air from the filter can be ex- 
hausted outdoors to help keep the plant 
cooler. DAY dust control improves product 
quality and helps increase production for 
rubber companies. It is your best dust con- 
‘ trol buy. For the latest information about 


DAY services and “‘AC” dust filters write 
toDAY for your copy of Bulletin F-75. 


* Licensed by H. J. Hersey, Jr. 


“ MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY Company of Canada Limited 
11 Brydon Drive, Rexdale (Toronto), Ontario 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by ~ 
The DAY SALES Company 
803 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


EQUIPMENT ONLY OR A COMPLETE SYSTEM 


Welcome Addition 


Letters 
to the editor 


Sporting Note 
Dear Sir: 

Did you know that the world hockey 
championship was virtually won by the 
rubber industry? Of course, I refer to the 
recent’ successes Norway the 
Canadian team, the “Whitby Dunlops,” 
which is sponsored by our company in 
Whitby. 

The team has had an almost Cinder- 
ella-like history, being in existence .only 
a few years and rising from champion- 
ship to championship and finally defeat- 
ing Russia 4-2 for the world’s hockey 
championship on March 9th. 

N. S. GRACE 
Dunlop Research Centre 
Foronto Canada 


Dear Sir: 

Editorials on business, management, 
and relative subjects are a welcomed 
addition to the technical articles appear- 
ing in your excellent magazine and... 
add considerably to rounding out the 
information which it serves the rubber 
industry. 

J. W. ROWLAND, Jr. 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
Easton, Penna. 


Research Program 
Dear Sir: 

With reference to the editorial on 
rubber research which appeared in the 
February, 1958, issue of your journal: 
rhis idea of a centralized basic research 
organization for the rubber industry is 
a good one, but if past performance is 
any guide, we will hear much about the 
plan but little will come of it. That the 
rubber industry needs such an organiza- 
tion there is little doubt. Most European 
countries have such groups and in many 
cases they are supported in whole or in 
part by the government. 

It seems to me that the rubber industry 
in this country should be able to come 
up with some kind of a plan providing 
for a basic research unit without govern- 
mental assistance. I notice that the natu- 
ral rubber producers are readying plans 
for a technical service organization in 
this country and this is a step in the 
right direction. If the rubber industry 
means to maintain a position of technical 
superiority, it had better get behind this 
basic research organization plan now. 

READER 


Symposium Coverage 


Dear Sir: 

Your comprehensive report the 
Ozone Symposium renewed many pleas- 
ant memories of the meeting, and I 
think that you have done a fine job. 

A. J. HAAGEN-SMIT 
California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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“cracked already 


_. and it hasn’t even 


Ozone damage to an unused tire can make 
on Ambassador of Ill Will for your brand 


UOP 88 & 288 prevent ozone 
the tire 


This man has just become somebody’s 
ex-tire-customer. And no wonder. Ozone 
cracks are not only unsightly but they 
materially reduce the strength and 
durability of the tire. 


Obviously, this tire manufacturer 
failed to give his product the kind of 
built-in chemical protection that UOP 
88 and 288 insure. Pre-mold addition 
of UOP 88 and 288 mean absolute 


288 


TRADEMARK 


RUBBER ANTIOZONANTS 


damage for the life of 


>» PRODUCTS COMPANY 


protection against ozone damage and 
weather checking. 

Are your tires getting this kind of 
protection? Better let us send you sam- 
ples of UOP 88 and UOP 288 for testing 
in your own laboratories. Or, if you 
prefer, we’ll be very glad to help you 
work out the correct antiozonant for- 
mulation for your product. Write our 
Products Department. 


UNIVERSAL OIL 


30 ALGONQUIN ROAD 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


rolled yet!”’ 
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3 OUTSTANDING 


PVC RESINS 
BLACAR PVC 200 — 


Low molecular weight resin of good clarity and color 
and good blending qualities. Recommended for semi- 
rigid formulations as well as rigid pipe, tubing, and 
profiles. 


BLACAR PVC 225 — 
Intermediate molecular weight resin with excellent heat 
stability features, good blending characteristics, low gel 
count, uniform particle size, and exceptional clarity 
and color. Recommended for improved surfaces such 
as in tubing and transparent garden hose. 


BLACAR PVC 250 .— 


High molecular weight general purpose resin — 
especially recommended for dry blend extrusion 
operations because of its exceptional free-flowing 
characteristics, excellent heat stability and electri- 
cal properties. Uniform particle size and low 
“fish eye'' count ensures superior extruded sur- 
faces and clearer transparent products. 


For Calendering: BLACAR PVC 200-225-250 — Low, Intermediate and 
High Molecular Weight Resins — each with its own specific advantages 
and features — to help produce the highest quality vinyl sheeting and film. 
For Molding: Improved vinyl formulations can be had with the use of 
BLACAR PVC 220-225 — (low and intermediate molecular weight) resins. 
Exceptional heat stability — improved flow — reduces cylinder decompo- 
sition. Can be used in rigid transfer molding formulations. 

Write for complete details on these or other special 
resins or i — or "for technical assistance. 


© Vinyl Resins 


. BOX 1128, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
PRODUCTS: ® Gilsonite Compounds 
we ct Plant: RYDERS LANE, EAST BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
High Melting Point 


CHarter 9-8181 
Synthetic Waxes 


Montreal 28, Que. 


18 Westminster North, 


Canadian Lewis Specialties, Ltd., 


Re: Rubber Red Book 


Comments on the 1957-58 edition of 
the Book continue. The 
letters which follow are only some of the 
many sent along by our readers. 


We find this excellent volume of con- 
siderable interest for reference purposes. 
SECRETARY 
Association of Rubber Manufacturers of 
India 
Calcutta, India 


... Again you have produced a superb 
directory and general reference pertain- 
ing to the rubber and allied industries. 
Don’t know how I could operate with- 
out it. 

S. E. OVERLEY 
Dept. of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 


.It is a fine book and we put it to 

use the very day it arrived. We know we 

now have a fine and reliable source of 

reference which will be used frequently. 
S. C. COMPHER 

Dept. of Commerce 

Washington, D. C. 


. The growth of the rubber industry is 
not only reflected in the increased size 
of your publication, but that 185 more 
rubber companies and almost twice that 
number of plants are listed in the current 
issue as compared with the 1955-56 
volume. 

H. C. JONes 
New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.) 
Palmerton, Penna. 


.It is certainly an excellent resource 
for myself as well as other members of 
our compounding development organiza- 
tion. 

L. R. KELTNER 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


. We feel sure the issue will be referred 
to quite regularly throughout the next 
couple of years. 

E. J. MINCH 
Sheller Mfg. Corp. 
Portland, Ind. 


WRITE IT DOWN 


The letters to the editor columns of 
RUBBER AGE are open to all our 
readers and we invite your comments 
on matters pertinent to the rubber 
industry or on RUBBER AGE itself. 
Before you forget it, write it down 
and send it to: 
Editor 
RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., 
New York I, N. Y. 
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“of Typical of its diverse applications, the Discpak Swivel Joints, installed on the steam lines 
of the above platen press, provide predetermined travel arc, allow for packing replacement 
without removal from the line. 


Chiksan Discpak Swivel Joints eliminate hose replacement costs, 
provide controlled line flexibility and end hose rupture hazards. A 
low cost seal is easily inserted without removing joint from the line. 
Savings in downtime and replacement costs quickly repay cost of in- 
stallation. Don’t delay, send for literature ana name of your nearest 
Chiksan field engineer today. 
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Send for this informative 

Bulletin DP 100. Contains 

detailed cutaway and dimensions 

of the complete Discpak lin. —~ 


= Q CHIKSAN COMPANY-BREA, CALIFORNIA + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS * NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


SWIVEL 
JOINTS 


INSURE SAFE, 
LASTING 
FLEXIBILITY 

FOR HOT GAS 
AND STEAM 
SERVICE LINES... 


Replace packing with joint 
in the line— 

Keeps line flexing in 
predetermined arc— 

Free swiveling with extremely 
low torque— 

Ideally suited on lines handling 
alternate steam and 

cold water flow— 

Unlimited service life with 
minimum maintenance — 


swi ive. JO! NT 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION : 
#58-32 Well Equipment Mfg. Corp. (Division), Houston 1, Texas « Subsidiaries’ Chiksan Export Company « Chiksan of Canada Ltd ; 


psi 


125 PART LOADING 


TENSILE (psi) 


Now you can use D1iamMonp Super- 
Multifex in your GR-S compounds— 
even in those with no natural rubber 
—and be sure you’re getting at least 
2000 psi tensile strength. 

Contrast the performance of Super- 
Multifex and Multifex-MM® with 
ithe much lower tensiles normally 
obtained in compounds containing 
cround limestone. 


Dramonp’s ultra-fine Super-Multi- 


SUPER-MULTIFEX 


150 PART LOADING 


} 


4 


MULTIFEX-MM 


TENSILE (psi) 


Sao 25/55 
TIO: 


NATURAL RUBBER Vans 600 


fex (.03 micron) precipitated calcium 
carbonate has extremely uniform par- 
ticles, coated to aid dispersion, mixing 
and processing. 

Multifex-MM, also shown on the 
graphs, is an uncoated, ultra-fine 
(.04-.06 micron) precipitated calcium 
carbonate. You can see how it con- 
sistently reinforces GR-S, too. 

Try either Super-Multifex or Mul- 
tifex-MM in your next batch to im- 


prove physical properties. Call your 
Diamond Representative today. He 
can supply information and technical 
help on these and other high-grade 
calcium carbonates. Or write 
Diamond ALKALI Company, 300 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 


14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
Chemicals 
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GR-S 1500 /100 


Your BEST BET... 


for better floor tile production! 


REINFORCING HIGH STYRENE RESIN 


ON THE FLOOR OR THE Marbon “8000-A” is the superior-processing resin 


pig nae which fluxes rapidly at lower temperatures (165- 


Floor Tile 
Sink Mats mixing cycles, cleaner brighter colors and faster 


175 degrees F.). For improved dispersion, shorter 


Siveinare heat-plasticizing action with lowered power d 
Soap Dishes P & Pp e 
Door Stops mand, you can’t beat this outstanding high styrene 


Basin Stoppers resin. Ontains ail oF the rein orcing properties 


Force Cups of Marbon 8000 — Gloss — Durability — Dimen- 
Door Bumpers 


sional Stability. 
And those hundreds of ‘‘Every day in use"’ rubber 
household items every homemaker wants. 


Get the Facts... 


Write TODAY for 
complete TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE 


MARBON .. . It BLENDS as STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
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Let-off equipment at Gates Rubber is where 
Johnson Steel & Wire Company’s tire bead wire 
proves out. Johnson’s 1,000-pound coils give far 


longer runs than the former coils of 400 to 600 
pounds. And Johnson’s uniform quality and pack- 
aging techniques insure trouble-free operation. 


Gates Cuts Tare Weights by 71/2 Times 
With Johnson’s New Bead Wire Spool 


A unique history of success— founded 
on an unusual business philosophy— 
has been written during 47 years of 
business by The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany of Denver. 

From its beginning as a small leather 
shop in 1911, employing a single per- 
son, until the present when it is ex- 
ceeded in size by only five other rub- 
ber manufacturers among 1,400 in the 
industry, Gates has restricted its pro- 
duction to what it calls “‘necessary 
accessories to an essential product.” 

Following this policy, Gates today 
is a leading supplier of industrial rub- 


ber products, one of the largest pro- 
ducers of hose, the world’s largest 
manufacturer of V-Belts, as well as a 
growing producer of tread rubber 
and top quality truck and passenger 
car tires. 

In tire manufacturing, as in its 
production of other products, Gates 
follows this three-fold quality “‘code.”’ 

1. Get the latest, most efficient tire- 
making equipment and operate it in 
a clean, modern plant. 

2. Insist on finest raw materials. 

3. Establish rigid specifications— 
test to make sure specs are met— 


inspect products in process frequently 
to be certain of desired final quality. 

It’s on points 2 and 3 that Johnson 
Steel & Wire Company, Inc., comes 
into the Gates picture. 

Johnson’s tire bead wire meets all 
requirements of Gates’ four major 
specifications: uniformity of tensile, 
gage, plating as well as cast. 

Then—in meeting Gates’ fifth spec- 
ification (for packaging), Johnson 
goes a step further and ships its tire 
bead wire on the finest new spool-less 
core available in the bead wire in- 
dustry. 


j 


Here the actual beads are formed. 
Thick, uniform bronze coatings on 
tire bead wire, plus required composi- 
tion, result in perfectly formed, 
evenly spaced beads that are tightly 
adhesive. 


In transit, the protection Johnson’s 
new spool-less core gives bead wire is 
important, but equally so is another 
factor—savings in freight costs. 

Gates is extra sensitive to shipping 
costs. By drastically reducing tare 
weight on reels of wire being shipped 
to Gates, and by fully eliminating re- 
turn of empty reels, Johnson cuts tare 
weight to two pounds per hundred- 
weight. 

Easily palletized for quick 
fork-truck handling, Johnson’s 
bead wire on spool-less cores rep- 
resents 7 to 712 times less tare 
weight than old-style reels. Since 
there’s no return of the flange- 
less cardboard cores, this ex- 
pense is out entirely. 

Once in the Gates plant, spool-less 
cores require less storage space. There 
is nearly 1,000 pounds of wire per coil. 

The clean, unbroken surface of 
Johnson’s tire bead wire, the required 
composition of the bronze plating on 
the correctly tensiled wire all mean 
that the miles of wire in a Gates bead 
will do the job it’s designed for: giv- 
ing strength equal to the overall qual- 
ity of the tire. 

The same assurance of quality wire 
and the latest in packaging technol- 
ogy that Gates gets are available from 
Johnson Steel no matter what your 
specialty wire needs. 

Whether it’s wire for brushes, air- 
craft, bobby pins, high-strength 
springs, textile cards, reinforced rub- 
ber hoses or tires—you can depend on 
Johnson. Call any of the sales offices 
listed here. 


Where tires get muscles. Tire beads, each made of miles of Johnson Steel’s 
tire bead wire, are shown here ready for delivery to the tire builder. 


On Bag-o-matic machines like these, tires are shaped and cured. The 
Gates’ battery of Bag-o-matics is one of the industry’s largest and most modern. 


Johnson Steel & Wire Company, Inc. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ° Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


District Sales Offices Dayton Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Cleveland Detroit New York Tulsa 
Chicago Dallas Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
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Here’s an 


exciting new development 


in fillers 


SUMMIT 


MICROCITE @& 


(HYDROUS ALUMINA SILICATE) — 


Here is Summit’s revolutionary answer 
to an industry need . . . a top quality 
micronized filler material that will meet 
and outperform currently available 
products. Produced and tested under 
rigid quality control methods and job- 
proved in the field, Summit MicrocirE 
is ready to go to work for you... now! 

By origin, Summit MicrocitTE is a 
hydrous alumina silica, double air clas- 
sified and processed to a controlled low 
particle size and high surface area. It 
is chemically inert and essentially neu- 
tral with a pH of 6.8. Microcrre is free 
flowing . . . will not absorb moisture 
either in transit or in storage (moisture- 
controlled to 4 of 1%). 

Here are some of the many reasons 
why it is best for you: very low mill 
shrinkage, not conducive to heat build 
up, good cured properties, high tensile 
strength, less die swell... mixes fast and 


easily . . . and is not scorchy. 

Like to know more about how Summit 
MicrocitE can make your product bet- 
ter? Write today for a copy of Bulletin 
1257 and Technical Data Sheets 100- 
1-2-3. There’s no obligation, of course. 


Summit MICROCITE is represented by: 


Tumpeer Chemical Company 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, II. 
Phone: CEntral 6-3264 
Summit Chemical Company 
3 Overwood Road, Akron 13, Ohio 
Phone: UNiversity 4-2153 
Geo. A. Rowley Co., Inc. 
937 N. Front St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Phone: MA 7-3077 
The B. E. Dougherty Co. 
1807 E. Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
Phone: MIchigan 9511 
605 E. 3rd St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 


THE 


Summit Microcite particles 
magnified 7800 times. 
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Without obligation to me, please 
send formula or formulae checked below. 


Neville Chemical Company - Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


Please send necessary sample or samples of Neville products neces- 


sary for experimentation. 
Name Title 
Company 


Address NC 34 RA 
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The start of the yarn 
may decide the 


outcome of your product 


Yarn construction is a major factor in the ' engineering 
of base fabrics! 


The construction of the yarn trom which a 
base fabric will be woven pre-determines a 
number of fabric characteristics. Breaking 
strength, flexibility, bulking, absorption, and 
adhesion to other materials are affected by 
such things as type of fiber, yarn size and 
weight, twist, plies, and many other factors. 

Obvy iously, engineering proper varn con- 
struction calls for specialized experience, if 


WELLINGTON SEARS 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


every detail is to be considered thoroughly, 
in the light of the base fabric’s ultimate as- 
signment. At Wellington Sears, we've had 
over a century of experience in doing just 
that. Which is why you can have greater as- 
surance that the base fabric you finally use i: 
completely engineered for your job, For in- 


formative booklet, “Fabrics P!us.” write 
Dept. G-4. 
Po, 
ry 
>» 
Ox 
S 


For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, 


Tires, Footwecr -. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO., 63 Werth S$?. 
Chicago Dallas Detroit Los Angeles 


. . Other Rubber Products 


WEST POIN) 
MANUFACTURING CO 


Philade!phia * San Francisco St. Louis 
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Photo courtesy Cameron Iron Works, Inc., Housto Texas, and Linear, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.—Manufacturers of Precisi 


How to make 4 Ibs. of rubber pack a 1000-ton load 


To batter a billet into rough shape, prior to machining, is no chore for the 
hydraulic forging press shown above. A press of a button and it works down 
the hot steel with a thousand tons of pressure every several seconds. —_ 


But it was a chore to find an adequate seal for the big press ram. Its designers 
looked long and hard before they found a split ring packing that would not 
leak under the high pressure and fast traverse. 


Twin secret of the success of the fabric-reinforced, precision-molded, rubber CHEMIGUM 
rings now used are their unique design—and CHEMIGUo. A series of internal, Dt cesishant 
V-shaped dams and external abutments seal off any labyrinth leakage, ebber 


while the CHEMIGUM assures a lastingly tight fit. 


The reasons why the ring manufacturer uses CHEMIGUM for 
this and other precision seals are its excellent resist- 
ance to oil, heat and abrasion and its unusual ease of 
processing. How can this outstanding combination of 
properties benefit your product? For details, write to 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. P-9419, Akron 16, Ohio. RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT 


Chemigum, Plioflex, Pliolite, Pliovic—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
CHEMIGUM e PLIOFLEX PLIOLITE PLIOVIC WING-CHEMICALS 
High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals tor the Process Industrie 
> 
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Photo courtesy Exide Industrial Division, Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Want a battery of compliments? 


If you’re looking for a product that will win compli- 
ments everywhere, why not take a lesson from the 
manufacturer of the big batteries shown above. For 
he has learned through experience, that some jobs are 
just made to order for PLIOFLEX rubber. 


His particular problem lay in finding the right mate- 
rial for the battery cases. Conventional container 
materials just didn't have the strength or resilience to 
withstand the shock, pressure and abuse of rugged 
Diesel locomotive service. His answer was to pioneer 
the use of fully molded, hard rubber cases and covers. 


Pliofiex 
general purpose 
Synthetic rubber 


CHEMIGUM PLIOFLEX - 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


PLIOLITE PLIOVIC WING-CHEMICALS 


L Chemigur Plioflex, Pliolite, Pliovie 


At first, natural rubber was used. But then his case 
supplier suggested changing to PLIOFLEx. The rea- 
sons? PLIOFLEX is considerably more uniform, accepts 
a wider variety of fillers for easier compounding, proc- 
esses more readily and cures faster. The end result: 
A better battery case at lower cost. 


How can PLIOFLEX improve your product? Why not find 
out by writing, today, for full details and the finest in 
technical assistance. Address: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division 
Dept. P-9419, Akron 16, Ohio SEF 


T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


| 
— 


What’s first and foremost for foam? 


First and foremost choice of a number of manufacturers of foamed rubber 

products is one of two Goodyear latices—PLIOLITE LATEX 2104 or PLIOLITE 

LATEX 2105. 

PLIOLITE LATEX 2104 is a “cold” polybutadiene latex which exhibits virtually 

no odor. This feature plus its high solids content and excellent mechanical 

stability make PLIOLITE LATEX 2104 extremely well-suited to the production 

of pillows, mattresses and other types of cushioning. 

PLIOLITE LATEX 2105 is a “cold,” high solids, butadiene /styrene latex. It, too, 

exhibits excellent mechanical stability with light color, high physical proper- LATEX 
ties and low temperature flexibility—for advantageous use in foamed goods aie chispersion 
where very slight odor is permissible. 2 esthetic rubber 
In addition to these latices, there are a number of other rubber and 

resin latices in the PLIOLITE family. Each can be used ‘ 

alone or in combination with the others to obtain specific 

properties in foam or any of the many applications for CHEMICAL 


latex GOODZYEAR 


Details plus the latest Tech Book Bulletins on PLIOLITE 


LATEX are yours by writing to: DIVISION 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio COATINGS DEPARTMENT 


CHEMIGUM PLIOFLEX PLIOLITE « PLIO-TUF « PLIOVIC WING-CHEMICALS 


High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Proce 
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quality engineering puts 
efficiency into Shaw machines 


The cost-cutting performance of every Francis 
Shaw machine and its thorough dependability are 
the result of long experience and unvaryingly 
high standards of engineering in every detail 
of manufacture. 

Close-limit accuracy and rigorous inspection 
during manufacture guarantee to the user a 


consistently high quality output from Francis 
Shaw equipment. 
TWO-ROLL MIXING MILL 


—____.__.._.__../ For the efficient mixing and 
warming of al! thermoplastic-thermosetting materials 


Francis Shaw are available for Shaw produce a range of mills from 13” x 16” up to 


84° x 26". Supplied in batteries or with individual drives, 
these machines are capable of high sustained output. 


the design, manufacture and or The machine 
shown is fitted with Lunn Salety Gear. 

installation of a wide range of 

processing equipment 


—. INTERMIX. A robust high 


efficiency Heavy Duty Internal 
Mixer for breaking down and mixing 
natural and synthetic rubbers at lower- 
than-normal temperatures. It is supplied 
with steam heating for plastics and other 
materials, and the exclusive rotor design 
ensures consistent high quality mixing. 


CALENDER. A comprehensive range of 
Francis Shaw Calenders is available for the 
processing of al! rubber and plastic materials. Flood 
Lubrication and hydraulic roll balancing available on all 
production sizes. Roll Bending can be fitted as an 
additional! refinement. All sizes available from 13° x 6 
to 92° x 32. Two-, Three, and Four-Bowl Designs. 


| Adamson United Co., 730 Carroll Street, 
Akron, have the manufacturing and selling 


F R A N Cc I rights of the Shaw Intermix and hold non- 


exclusive selling rights in Central America, 
South America, and Mexico, 
A 
i wow A QUALITY ENGINEERING FOR QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE EAST 1415-8 TELEGRAMS CALENDER MANCHESTER TELEX 66-357 


LONDON OFFICE TERMINAL HOUSE GROSVENOR GARDENS SWI PHONE SLOANE 0675-6 GRAMS VIBRATE LONDON TELEX 2-2250 


FRANCIS SHAW (CANADA) LTD GRAHAMS LANE BURLINGTON ONTARIO CANADA 


TELEPHONE NELSON 4-2350 TELEGRAMS CALENDER BURLINGTON ONTARIO 
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HC immediately available 
in two types 

2 ° 


CYCLOHEXANOL 


National Aniline can deliver cars or drums of this 
important secondary alcohol from substantial Allied 
Chemical-integrated production in two types: 


NAXOL — 100% material 
NAXOL D — freezing point depressed 


Both are high quality products, low in ketones, phenol 
and moisture, made by a highly-efficient, direct 


catalytic process at our modern Hopewell, Va, plant. 
de If you use or contemplate using this versatile solvent { | 
9 and intermediate, we will welcome your inquiry for 9 


specifications, sample, price and delivery quotation 
on C/L or L/C/L quantities. 


*Trade Mark 


® “LON, 
rN NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION * 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Akron Atlanta = Boston Charlotte Chattanooga Chicago Greensboro Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia Portland, Ore. Providence San Francisco Toronte. 
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Today thousands of products wet or dry, from flour to wood chips, are 
sifted through efficient, low-cost, high-production DAY ro-ball sifters. 
Superbly engineered, built for trouble-free operation under the severest 


service conditions, they insure longer life with lower maintenance costs. 


The exclusive super active ball cleaning device provides rebound points 


in each ball compartment, assuring fast, thorough sifting of your product. 


Gyrating action brings material into constant contact with every square 


inch of screen surface. A stabilizer maintains 


screen in_ horizontal and insures 


position 


smooth operation. 


Stainless 


or mul steel units 


available to 


eet food and dairy sanitary code 


Many models are available so it is easy to choose one which will exactly 


suit your requirements. They can be used separately or in combination with 
DAY mixers or blenders to save product handling. A completely equipped 
lab is available for testing your product. 


77 
Write The J. H. DAY Co. 
for new Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
DAY ro-ball 4918 Beech St., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Bulletin. SERVING THE PROCESS INDUSTRY SINCE 1887 
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m It is no secret that advertising is the 
life blood of any business paper and 
RUBBER AGE is no exception. Therefore. 
we are as keenly aware of “firsts” in 
the advertising line as we are where our 
editorial efforts are concerned. This cur- 
rent issue represents two “firsts” in ad- 
vertising and we believe you will be 
interested in some of the details: 

The first “first” is one you have al- 
ready noticed, namely, the use of a wrap- 
around band on the issue. This is the 
first time such a merchandising tool has 
been used in the rubber trade press and 
'we are grateful to the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Company for permission to use it. The 
second “first” is the use of the 12-page 
ad. insert by the Texas-U. S. Chemical 
Company. This is the largest multi-page 
advertisement ever to appear in the rub- 
‘ber trade press. Its use keynotes the 
company’s advertising program for 1958. 
{ Obviously, the use of a 12-page ad _ 
insert costs a good deal of money and so 
we asked the Texas-U.S. Chemical people 
they hoped to accomplish with 
unique effort. After all, the company’s 
polymers are fairly well-known to the 
rubber fraternity. We were told that 
‘there are several specific objectives be- 
hind this dramatic start of a new adver- 
tising program. These, in brief, are as 
follows: 

To aggressively sell Texus Synpols on 
a competitive basis with other brands of 
synthetic rubbers, to establish the Synpol 
brand name as synonomous with the best 
jin styrene rubbers, to sell the company as 
a dependable supplier to small business, 
to promote product improvements result-- 
ing from (a) improved manufacturing 
processes, (b) new or improved packag- 
ing developments, and (c) applied 
research, and to condition markets so 
that new products will gain quick accept- - 
sance. Among the latter are three com- 
pletely new rubbers which will reach the 
market during the next several months. 

Further conversation indicated that 
ithe concept and use of the multi-page 
fadvertisement was based on a realistic 
jappraisal by the company and its adver- 
tising agency of the synthetic rubber 
market and the needs and opportunities 
‘of rubber product manufacturers. The 
sincerity of this appraisal is indicated in 
the theme of the advertisement, namely: 
“In a Buyers’ Market.” 

We would be less than honest if we did 
jnot admit that we are extremely pleased 
with the fact that RUBBER AGE was 
selected to carry this important and ex- 
pensive message to the rubber manufac- 
turing industry. More important, we are 
delighted that the powers that be in this 
instance saw fit to utilize the business 
paper press despite the “consumer” type 
approach. Advertising and advertising- 
‘minded men will best appreciate this 
comment—and perhaps will do some soul 
searching of their own. 
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GRADES AND GRINDS 
MEET EVERY SULFUR NEED 


PROCESSED CRUDE SULFURS 
All grades 99.5% pure in sizes from 325-mesh to mixed 
fines and lumps. 


REFINED INDUSTRIAL SULFURS 
Grades range in fineness from 200-mesh through cones, 
sticks, lumps, solid barrels, all 99.85°¢ minimum pure. 


DISPERSED SULFUR 
An aqueous dispersion, 68% sulfur, of particles averag- 
ing less than 2 microns in diameter. 


RUBBERMAKERS’ SULFURS 
Specially formulated and standardized for tires, tubes 
and rubber specialties. Pure sulfur content from 68° 
(dispersed) to 99.8°°. Sizes from 80- to 325-mesh. 


CRYSTEX® INSOLUBLE SULFUR 
Stauffer’s insoluble sulfur, ““Crystex’’, is a thermoplastic 
high polymer with a molecular weight in the order of 
hundreds of thousands. At least 85% of this material 
is insoluble in uncured rubber . . . does not migrate. . . 
eliminates “bloom”’. 


AGRICULTURAL SULFURS 
Among many grades are Dusting, Wettable, Dip and 
Coarse sulfurs for a wide variety of agricultural and 
livestock uses. 


Stauffer is the country’s largest user of sulfur and largest marketer of processed sulfurs. 


Send for “The Newest Book on 
the Oldest Chemical’. This 52- 
page book is not only a catalog of 
Stauffer Sulfurs but an authorita- 
tive treatise on Sulfur with many 
illustrations and useful tables. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 


636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 
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do you have a 


RELEASE 
PROBLEM 


with rubber? 

plastics? 

film casting? 

medical plasters? 
pressure sensitive tape? 


PATAPAR’ RELEASING PARCHMENTS 


PEEL OFF EASILY, CLEANLY 


These special Patapars show excellent per- 


formance in many processes involving: 


synthetic rubber, polyurethane foams, poly- 


Gives satin-like finish 


to corrugated polyester 
Fiberglas sheets 


esters, vinyl, organic adhesives, organosols, 


phenolics, acrylics. 


Features of Patapar Releasing Parch- 


ments include dense, fiber-free texture — 


Release backing for pres- 
sure Sensitive surfaces 


high resistance to penetration or migration 


of oil and softeners — inertness to any sur- 


faces they contact—rigidity or flexibility as 


desired — easily printable. 


Separator for 
rubber tape 


Samples and technical assistance freely 


available. Write us on your business letter- 


head. 


Protective release back- 
ing for medical plasters 


/ 
) 
PARCHMENT fornig 


- much better. 


> It is generally estimated that only 10 
per cent of all newspaper readers read . 
the editorial in their particular paper. 
Magazine editorials usually do not fare 
That is why it was gratify- 
ing for us to learn that several of the 
editorials which have appeared in this 
publication in the past year or so have 
been reprinted by various companies and 
distributed. to customers. By the way, 
have you read this month’s editorial” 


> Our “Special Industry Reports”, some- 
what a departure for us in the type of 
material published, are being well re- 
ceived by readers. Covering such subjects 
as executive compensation in the rubber 
industry and profits and overhead, -the 
entire series has as.its aim the presenta- 
tion of administrative. financial and 
business data. This month’s report deals 
with private placement financing in the 
rubber industry. 


> A never-ending source of amazement 
to us all is the response evoked by the 
publication of the RusBBER RED Book. 
Some months after publication. we are 
still receiving messages, some of which 
appear in our “Letters to the Editor” 
columns. The publication of the RUBBER 
RED Book is, of course, a tremendous 
undertaking, reflecting as it does the 
growth of the rubber industry. The latest 
edition reports on some 1.500 rubber 
companies, some 200 more than in the 
previous edition.’ 


> Something to watch for in the May 
issue of R/A will be the article on “High 
Speed Photography in the Rubber Indus- 
try.” This article will cover the use of a 
high speed camera in the study of 
materials processing and products testing. 
Some of the techniques used in experi- 
mental. design will be presented as well 
as data on suitable applications. Limita- 
tions on the use of the high speed camera - 
in the study of rubber behavior will also 
be pointed out. Look for the article, we 
think you will find it rewarding. 


| 


pus Se63 
| know I'm not paying you what you re 
worth—l'd be violating the minimum 
wage law if | aid! 
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_.. because 


There’s ready wetting and easy dispersion in store for users of 


UNITANE 0-220. High opacity and clear color tone are the NITANE’ 0-220 


result . . . an economical result because of the unsurpassed 
whitening power of this titanium dioxide pigment. TITANIUM DIOXIDE 
Production people will appreciate the freedom from agglom- IS made to give rubber 
eration... the non-reactivity with rubber chemicals... the 
minimum loading requirements. The only effect of UNITANE its ultimate in whiteness 
O-220 in rubber compounding is the production of top-quality 
whites and pastels. —_CYANAMID 
Full information and samples will be gladly furnished by your AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 

Cyanamid Pigments representative. 30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


WHITER AND BRIGHTER WITH UNITANE 
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In co-operation with General Tire’s technical staff, tire 
fabric manufacturers have found the best solution to 
one of the tire-maker’s most troublesome problems— 
air “wicking” through chafer fabric! Gen-Tac* is the 


answer... used on multifilament cord, its outstanding 


qualities assure positive protection against “wicking” 


and provide superior rubber-to-fabric adhesion. 


A specially prepared Gen-Tac dip penetrates cords com- 


pletely, binding each filament securely and permanently. 


Its exceptional adhesion unitizes the cords, preventing 


air passage through the chafer strip. Be sure your tire 


fabric, whether monofilament or multifilament, is treated 
with Gen-Tac, for best product performance. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CHEMICAL DIVISION ° AKRON, OHIO 


Chemical Lewin 


ENERAL 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO 
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Now Available... 


PROCEEDINGS 
of the 


Third Rubber Technology Conference 


Copies of all the papers presented at the Conference held in London on June 22-25, 1954, 
under the auspices of the Institution of the Rubber Industry, are presented in this volume, 
together with the discussions on each paper. The papers are world-wide in character and 
represent the latest thinking in the science and general technology of rubber. This informa- 
tive volume is a must for all who wish to keep abreast of developments in the field. 


TITLES OF PAPERS 


Properties of Natural Rubber Latex Pyridinium High Polymers—A New Class 
Micro-Gel in Latex and Sheet Rubber. of Oil-Resistant Synthetic Rubbers. VW. 
R. Freeman. B. Reynolds, A E. Pritchard, M. H. 
Improved Rubbers by the Enzymatic De- Opheim, and G. Kraus. 
0 aaa of Skim Latex. J. E. Chemistry of Rubber 
orris. 
Studies in Latex Particle Surface Reac- 
Latex and tions: Kinetics of Hydrochlorination of 
abilize ulsions in the Presence of 
ariability of Hevea Latex. W. L. Resing. 
Zinc Oxide Testing of Latex. E. W. Madge, a — oP me and 
H. M. Collier, and J. L. M. Newnham. Infra-Red Spectroscopic Analysis of Elas- 
Hevea Latex: Its Structure and Viscosity. W. H. T. Davi dG. R 
omers. . H. T. Davison an 


Bates. 
Contribution to the Study of Mineral Ele- wr 
Structural Characteristics of the Sulfur 
Rubher in Natural Rubber Vulcanizates. 
. . C. Bateman, R. W. Glazebrook, C. G. 


Giger, J. Lemee and M. Liponski. 
Production and Evaluation of Chemical Reactions of Antioxidants Used 
Synthetic Rubber in Vuleanized Rubber. P. Schneider. 


Cross-Linking and Radiation Effects in 


Cation and Anion Influence in the Alfin Ses and 


Reagent for the Polymerization of Buta- 
diene. A. A. Morton, |. Nelidow and A. Charlesby and D. Groves. 
E. Schoenberg. ; Physics of Rubber 
Evaluation of Synthetic Rubbers and Modification of the Permeability of Natural 
Latices. |]. D. Patterson. Rubber Vulcanizates. P. Thirion. 


Recent Studies on the Structure of Syn-  Reinf 2 and Tear Streamth Anicot- 
thetic Rubber. R. F. Dunbrook, B. L. topy. H. J.J. Janssen. 
Johnson, J. L. Binder, J. M. Willis, and Elasticity of Ideal and Real Rubberlike 
E. L. Carr. Materials. H. M. James and E. Guth. 

Rubbery Copolymers from Unsaturated Study of Rubberlike Polymers by Nuclear 
Ketones. W. Cooper, T. B. Bird, and Magnetism. B. A. Mrowca and E. Guth. 


E. Catterall. ; Natural Rubber Compounds for Intermit- 
Preparation and Properties of Condensa- tent Low Temperature Service. W. P. 
tion Block Copolymers. D. H. Coffey and Fletcher, A. N. Gent, and R. I. Wood. 
T. J. Meyrick. Theoretical Model for the Elastic Behavior 


Graft Polymers Derived from Natural Rub- of Filler-Reinforced Vulcanized Rubbers. 
ber. G. F. Bloomfield, F. M. Merrett, L. Mullins and N. R. Tobin. 

F. J. Popham, and P. McL. Swift. Non-Linearity in the Dynamic Properties 

Oil Resistance of Synthetic Rubbers Over of Rubber. A. R. Payne. 

Very Long Periods of Time. B. Sarno. 

Structure and Solution Properties of High Developments in Testing Methods 
Molecular Weight Butadiene-Styrene Co- Tear-Down Adhesion Testing. B. Pickup. 
polymers. R. B. MacFarlane and L. A. Constant Power Principle in Abrasion 
McLeod. Testing. E. F. Powell and S. VW. Gough. 


780 Pages $13.50 (postpaid)* 


Send orders to: 


RUBBER AGE 


101 West 3Ist Street, 


* Add 3% Sales Tax for delivery in New York City. 


Changes of Electrical Resistance of Rub- 
bers Loaded with Carbon Black. D. G. 
Marshall. 

Tire Cord Fatigue and Fatigue Testing. 
R. S. Goy. 

Pneumatic Tire Testing. J. J. S. Williams 
and R. G. Clifton. 

Fast, Easy Test for Measuring Relative 
State of Cure. L. R. Sperberg. 


Compounding: Theory and Practice 


Nature of “Chemisorptive” Mechanisms in 
Rubber Reinforcement. V. A. Garten 
and G. K. Sutherland. ; 

Interaction of Rubber and Fillers During 
Cold Milling. W. F. Watson. 

Role of Intermediate Level Carbon Blacks - 
in Rubber. /. Drogin. 

Role of Particle Diameter and Linkage 
Formation in Rubber Reinforcement. A. 
F. Blanchard. 

Lignin as a Compounding Ingredient for 
Natural Rubber. /. Sagajllo. 

Mooney Viscosity of Carbon Black-Rubber 
Mixtures. M. Studebaker. 

Oil Extension of Natural Rubber, G. J. 
van Amerongen and H. C. J. de Decker. 

Behavior of Highly-Filled Rubber Vulcani- 
zates. K. C. Bryant and D. C. Bissett. 

Rubber Reinforcement by Resins Formed 
in Latex. J. van Alphen. 


Miscellaneous Technology 


Abraded Filament Tire Cord. E. R. Gard- 
ner, A. E. Herbert and W. C. Wake. 
Effect of Heat Setting on the Physical 
Properties of “Terylene” Polyester Fiber. 
D. N. Marvin and T. J. Meyrick. 

Time Dependent Effects in Tire Cords. 

O. Wood and W. F. Kilby. 

Wave Phenomena in Tires at High Speed. 
D. M. Turner. 

Tread Wear and Fuel Consumption of 
Tires. H. C. J. de Decker, R. Houwink, 
and G. J. van Amerongen. 


Completely Indexed 


Exclusive Sales Agents in the United States and Canada 


New York I, N. Y. 
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Also Distributed by 
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Horse Head Titantwn Dioxide Research 


oul of molehills 


SEY ZINC COMPANY 


... for Better Titanium Dioxide 


NLY an expert can measure the size of titanium dioxide 
C) pigment particles . . . and even he needs very special 
equipment. That combination is basic in our intensive re- 
search program for developing better titanium dioxides for 
you. Accurate particle size studies are a key to greater hid- 
ing power and whitening ability, and higher tinting strength. 

In this field, as in many others, our Research Labor- 
atories have a long record of pioneering. 

In 1917 they developed the first practical method for 
measuring particle size of fine pigments. It was based on 
a new method of pigment dispersion and the use of a high- 
powered visible-light microscope. 

In 1922 they were the first to apply the ultraviolet micro- 
scope to pigment studies. This enabled them to magnify 
and measure particles of colloidal size. 

In 1942, soon after the electron microscope became 
available, our laboratories were quick to apply this new 
tool to pigment research. It has made possible the accu- 
rate measurement of even the finest particles, as the instru- 
ment employs electron beams instead of light rays. 

Such research is reflected in the ever higher standards 
of performance you obtain with HORSE HEAD zinc ox- 
ides, zinc sulfides, and titanium dioxides. 
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Can you improve 


a GRS compound with 


If you are interested in upgrading the 
properties of GRS compounded stocks, 
you may find one of these Durez phe- 
nolic resins useful. 

They serve as effective plasticizers 
during processing, and also contribute 
materially to hardness, stiffness or 
boardiness, and abrasion resistance. 
These properties are of particular in- 
terest for such applications as shoe 
soles, top lifts, and tire beads. 

Generally only 5 to 10 parts of resin 
per 100 parts of GRS will produce, 
with normal loading, Shore A hardness 
of 90 to 100. 

Since the resins are thermosetting, 
the qualities they impart are retained 
at elevated temperatures. This consti- 
tutes a major advantage of phenolic 
resins Over thermoplastic materials 
sometimes used to increase hardness 
and stiffness. 


Compatibility * Phenolic resins do not 
have complete compatibility and reac- 
tivity with GRS as they do with nitrile- 
type rubbers. However, you can greatly 
increase compatibility by using some 
nitrile rubber in the formulation, serv- 
ing as a common solvent or flux. This 
procedure greatly improves over-all 
physical properties of the vulcanized 
material. 

For use in GRS compounded stocks, 


we recommend the following resins: 


12687 powdered resin © This resin is 
used only in those instances where ni- 


one of these resins? 


trile rubber is used as the common sol- 
vent or flux. It is more compatible with 
nitrile rubber than are the other resins 
recommended for use with GRS. 


13355 powdered resin * This resin is 
most generally used with GRS. It is 
lighter in color than 12687 and more 
effective, when used without nitrile 
rubber, in increasing hardness and stiff- 
ness. It is suitable for so-called “light 


oak” shoe soling. 


13349 lump resin * This is the base 
resin used in producing 13355. In this 
form, it is entirely thermoplastic and is 
safe for use where high processing tem- 
peratures are encountered, as in Ban- 
bury mixing. It requires addition of 8% 
hexamethylenetetramine to make it 
properly thermosetting and give prop- 
erties equivalent to 13355. The hexa is 
added either at the last stage of Ban- 
bury or on the warm-up mill. 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Where else can Durez 
resins help you get 
properties you want? 


Nitrile rubber compounds * Completely 
compatible with nitrile rubbers, Durez 
resins soften and plasticize the stock, 
then aid vulcanization with substantial 
gains in strength, hardness, stiffness, 
abrasion resistance, heat and chemical 
resistance of the final cured stock. Com- 
patibility and reactivity increase with 
increasing nitrile content. 


Solvent-type adhesives © You can pro- 
duce excellent adhesives using Durez 
resins with nitrile rubber, natural rub- 
ber, and Neoprene. Durez resins have 
been used successfully as an adhesive | 
for bonding uncured and cured nitrile 
rubber stocks to various metals during 
molding. 


Synthetic rubber latices ¢ A highly ef- 
fective means of hardening and rein- 
forcing nitrile rubber latices is the use 
of Durez resin emulsions developed for 
this purpose. For modifying the prop- 
erties of latex-treated papers, a water- 
soluble liquid resin is available. So far, 
the use of these resins is confined main- 
ly to nitrile rubber latices. However, one 
Durez resin has produced very satisfac- 
tory results with certain high-styrene- 
butadiene latices. 


For a more complete description of the 
application of Durez resins in compound- 
ing, in solvent cements, and in modifica- 


tion of latices, write for the illustrated 
bulletin, ‘‘Durez Resins in the Rubber 
Industry.” 


104 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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CROSSED-AXES ACCURACY! 


How it helps to improve the quality of Cooper tires 


has many advantages, including better visibility of bite 
and greater accessibility to the rolls. 

All gears are removed from the rolls and installed in a 
separate Uni-drive. Power is transmitted smoothly through 
special universal spindles. 


Key unit in a new tire-cord train, installed by Cooper Tire 
& Rubber Co., is the Farrel-Birmingham” four-roll, in- 
clined “Z” calender pictured here. This machine, says 
William P. Zimmerman, project engineer, “by controlling 
uniform thickness and gauge of the tire cord, greatly im- 
proves the quality of our product.” 

Used to double-coat nylon cord with rubber within close 
tolerances, the calender features two motor-operated 
crossed-axes devices — one for each bank pass. Push-button 
adjustments can be quickly made to compensate for varia- 
tions in stock composition, gauge and speed. 

The 24” x 68” calender rolls are inclined at an angle. 
This arrangement — pioneered by Farrel-Birmingham — 


Ask for further information on the inclined “Z” 


calender. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, Akron, Chicago, Ann Arbor (Mich.), 
Los Angeles, Houston, Baton Rouge, Fayetteville (N. C.) 
European Office: Piazza della Republica 32, Milano, Italy 


Cooper names the F-B® calender the principal 
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unit in the new tire-cord train they call their 
“Million-dollar Marvel.” 
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The new Taylor FLEX-O-TIMER* Timed Program Controller gives 
greater precision than ever to the timing and coordination of auto- 
matic presses used for vulcanizing tires or any mechanical goods. 
Actuates switches, turns valves, and performs many other operations 
involving temperature, pressure, mechanical motion, electrical 
energy or any combinations of these. 


can save you money 


Taylor's FULSCOPE* Time-Schedule con- 


troller will repeat exactly any predeter- 
mined program involving temperature, 
pressure, flow or level, or any two of these. 
It controls rate of rise, hold periods, and 
rate of fall, in any desired sequence. Ideal- 
ly suited for any type of vulcanizer. 


any Rubber Product! 


Taylor's FULSCOPE Temperature Controller with Process Tim- 
ing mechanism controls temperature and curing time of cycle. 
Automatic timing starts when set temperature is reached. 
Needs no manual attention until signal light announces cycle 
completion. Ask your Taylor Field Engineer, or write Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Ontario. 
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Ameripol “crumb” rubber pours directly to mixers, eliminates need for 
cutting or extruding at The Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N.Y., manu- 
facturer of asbestos sheet packing for high pressure steam lines. 


eliminates two processing steps; cuts mixing time in half! 


Processing costs really tumbled when The Garlock 
Packing Company switched to Ameripol “crumb” polymers 
as the adhesive filler for asbestos sheet packing. New “crumb” 
Ameripol goes right into the mixer with no prior processing. 
Formerly, it was necessary to cut and extrude rubber to convert 
it to spaghetti-like form before mixing. 

The rubber is dissolved in a solvent to mix with asbestos and 
produce a uniform mixture before sheeting. “Crumb” Ameripol 
with its small particle size and extra porosity soaks up solvent 
faster. Mixing time is cut from 3 hours to 1%. 

This new form of butadiene-styrene rubber was developed by 
Goodrich-Gulf research for just such savings in processing and 
equipment. “Crumb” form hot polymers are available in pro- 
duction quantities to Cut your processing Costs, too. 


Call us for your requirements 


Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 
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Please send me 


Cloth Bound 


NOW AVAILABLE 
The Directory of the Rubber Industry 


1957-58 RUBBER RED BOOK 


Summary of Contents 


$12.50" 


1458 Pages 


Rubber Manufacturers in the United States: Alphabetical 
Section; Classified List of Rubber Products; Geographical 
Section 


Rubber Manufacturers in Canada 


Rubber Machinery and Equipment: Classified List of Ma- 
chinery; Suppliers and Addresses 


Laboratory and Testing Equipment: Classified List; Suppliers 
and Addresses 


Accessories and Fittings: Classified List of Products; Suppliers 
and Addresses 


Rubber Chemicals and Compounding Materials: Classified 
List of Materials; Trade and Brand Names; Suppliers and 
Addresses 


Fabrics and Textiles: Classified List of Materials; Suppliers 
and Addresses 


Natural Rubber and Miscellaneous Gums: Classified List; Sup- 
pliers and Addresses; Official Natural Rubber Type De- 


scriptions 


Synthetic Rubber: Manufacturers of Synthetic Rubber; Syn- 
thetic Rubbers by Type; Other Rubberlike Materials by 
Type; Suppliers of Butadiene and Styrene 


RUBBER ACE 


copy(ies) of the 1957-58 RUBBER RED BOOK @ $12.50* each. 


Name 


Remittance Enclosed 


[] Send Invoice 


*Add 3% Sales Tax for Each Copy Sent to New York City Addresses 


Company 


Address 


Reclaimed Rubber: Manufacturers and Addresses; Brand 
Names and Trade Designations; Classified by Application; 
Classified by Color 


Scrap Rubber and Plastics: Classified List; Suppliers and 
Addresses 


Latex and Related Materials: Latex and Latex Compounds; 
Water Dispersions; Plastisols and Organosols; Miscellane- 
ous; Latex Compounding Materials; Latex Machinery and 
Equipment; Suppliers and Addresses 


Miscellaneous Products and Services 


Consultants: General Consulting Services; Product Specialty 
Services; Names and Addresses 


Sales Agents and Branch Offices 

Export Agents 

Educational Courses in Rubber Chemistry and Technology 
Trade and Technical Organizations 

Technical Journals 

Who's Who in the Rubber Industry 

Subject Index 


Index to Advertisers 


101 West 31st Street 
New York 1, New York 
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means good service in cold rubber... 


and good service includes special attention to 
EMERGENCY ORDERS. 


pioneering - uniformity - well-packaged -: high quality 


COPOLYMER RUBBER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION + BATON ROUGE 1, LOUISIANA ee COLD RUBBER SPECIALISTS 
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Low maintenance. Taylor-Emmett’s new valves are ideal for 
liquid lines to and from presses. They require practically no 
maintenance because Teflon disc, unlike metal, resists wear, 
won't warp or foul... never needs grinding. The Teflon disc 
molds to the valve seat, even under adverse conditions. This 
unique construction of the valve disc encloses the Teflon so 
that it can only flow back into the retainer. 


Simple, maintenance-free. Type D532 cylinder operated 
valve represents a major step forward in simple, compact valve 


Minimum 
Maintenance 
with New 
Taylor-Emmett 


NEV-R-GRIND 


New Teflon disc design 


means: NO GRINDING! 
NO WARPING! 
NO FOULING! 


design. Its unique snapring assembly lets you disassemble the 
cylinder operator and change the stem and disc in just a few 
minutes, without removing the valve from the line. 

Half the maintenance...one quarter the parts sums up the 
benefits of all Taylor-Emmett valves. 

Taylor-Emmett valves are now available through your Taylor 


Field Engineer. For further information contact him, or write 


for catalog to Taylor-Emmett Controls, Inc., Akron, Ohio, or 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


Type D532 ts typical of Merit semt-balanced, cylinder operated, 
air 50 to 100 psi. 2-way normally open, normally closed, 
and 3-way valves. Pressure to 750 pst. Bronze body. 


Screw connections. Size to 
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MR. CLIMCO SAYS: 


with 


LINERETTE PAPER 


PLY UP Frictioned Stocks 


You will save time and money by using Linerette 
separating paper to ply up frictioned stock before 
cutting in the clicking operation. Frictioned stock 
can be fed from the calender right into Linerette. 
This specially processed paper contains no oil or 
wax, prevents adhesion and insures fast, clean 
separation .. . leaves no cloth marks. 


OTHER LINERETTE ADVANTAGES: 


Preserves tack. 


Protects lightweight stocks in shipment— 
no fabric needed. 


Clippings may be mixed with scrap and worked 
away when used in die-cutting operations. 


Where cleanliness is essential, use 
Linerette as a low cost lining for trays 
and containers. 


Used in rolls or sheets with most types of 
lightweight stocks. 


Linerette is available in any width up to and in- 
cluding 54”, in rolls of 9”, 11'2”, 13” and 15” 
diameters, on cores of 3” i.d. The yield is approx- 
imately six square yards to the pound. A 9” roll 
contains approximately 375 linear yards and a 
15” diameter approximately 1150 linear yards. 
Ask fora sample today, just specify desired width. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable address: ‘‘BLUELINER”’ 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet tells about Climco 
Liners and Linerette separating paper. 
Tells how to get better service from 
liners. Write for your copy now. 


| LINER & Co 
Se 
CLEVELAND. 
3 
| 
LINERETT 
. PROCESSES CInNnERS 
a Serving the Industry Since 1921 
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The Best Method 
Yet Devised... PATENT | 


REVIEW | 


by Melvin Nord 


Noiseless Tire Tread Construction 
U.S. 2,808,867, issued October 8, 1957, to Frederick. 
E. Buddenhagen and Eugene A. Roberts, and assigned 
to Armstrong Rubber Co., describes an arrangement of 
the tractive elements on the tread of tires for reducing 

the noise of the tires on the road. 


RAD 


- 


LAA 


1 of 


The Famous CUMBERLAND 
“Stair-Step” Dicer 


Here at last is the answer to your problems of dicing rub- 
ber or vinyl sheet stock. Produces perfect cubes ranging 
in size from to 12” by merely changing knives. 
Comes in two sizes designed to handle sheets up to 7” or The spacing and therefore the timing of the impacts 
14” in width. Other sizes made to order. on the pavement of the individual design elements and 
Input speeds range from 10 to 125 feet per min. depend- of the sipes is varied sequentially along the circumference 
ing on material and size of cube desired. of the tire, in such a way as to prevent resonance of the 

sounds originating from the tractive elements. The tire 


The CUMBERLAND Rotary is shown at the right of the diagram and part of one sec-- 
Chopping and Dicing Machin tion of the tread design is seen on the left. 


As a chopper, this machine effici- yas Elastic Polyurethane Elastomer Composites 


ently cuts rubber and vinyl slabs 

into small pieces. Two sizes avail- U.S. 2,805,182, issued September 3, 1957 to Victor L. 
widths up to Hallenbeck, assigned to B. F. Goodrich Co., describes 
an elastic composite structure in which an elastomeric 
dies principally vinyl sheet oak, polyurethane, a tie-gum composition, and an unsaturated 
A less expensive machine though elastomer are adhered together so as to resist separation 
less universal than the “Stair-Step” during high temperature flexing. The binder is a vul- 
Dicer shown above. canizable tie-gum composition consisting of natural rub- 
For Granulating Plastic. . . ber and a finely divided carbohydrate such as sugar or 
Investigate Cumberland’s complete Write for Complete starch. 
line of granulating machines. Information 
Request Bulletin 260, 


a 


Y>>. 
) 


Vulcanized Rubber-Silica Composition 


U.S. 2,806,012, issued September 10, 1957 to Edward 
M. Allen and assigned to Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp., describes a novel rubber composition consisting 
: : of a vulcanized mixture of natural or synthetic rubber 

Builders of Better Machines 
for the Rubber and Plastics Industry | and a precipitated siliceous pigment which has unusual 


Co. 


geet. > 
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GODFREY L. CABOT, nc 
77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON Ts 


HARDNESS 
TESTER 


for Rubber and Rubber-like 
materials. 


Dead-load hardness tester pro- 
viding a truly accurate and 
reproducible standard for ex- 
pressing rubber hardness. 


* Operates on curved or irreg- 
ular surfaces or bonded articles. 


Readings in ‘1.S.0. Degrees" 
which agree very closely with 
Shore. 


* May be mounted on special 
base for direct use on rubber 
rolls. 


*® Simple operation, human 
error eliminated. 


the testing field, TESTING 

MACHINES, ‘Inc. now e its scope into the rubber 
‘and other advanced 
tion’ accuracy, 


ELECTRONIC 
MICRO 
INDENTATION 
TESTERS 


Models are available for 
RUBBER, PVC, PLASTICS, 
RESINS, FILM and 
PAINT where thick- 
ness, shape or 
other considera- 
tions require a 
micro indentation. 
*& Accepts any shape or size 
indentor. 
* Indenting dead weight load 
from fraction of a gram to 31/4 
kilograms. 
*® indentation depth measured 
in inches or millimeters to with- 
in 1/10th of a micron. 


Ask for detailed information on these and other instruments. 


Manufacturers and distributors of the finest test equipment. 


72 Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


PATENT REVIEW 


strength properties, e.g., tensile strengths above 2400 
pounds per square inch. 

The siliceous pigment consists of finely divided pre- 
cipitated silica in the form of porous flocs, the silica 
containing more than 90% SiO, measure on the anhy- 
drous basis, bound water in the proportion of about 6 
moles of SiO. per mole of bound water, and 2 to 10% 
free water by weight of the pigment, with a surface area 
of 75 to 175 square meters per gram, and an average ulti- 
mate particle size of 0.015 to 0.05 micron. The patent 
describes several methods of preparing this pigment. 


Rubber Tire Trimming Tool 

U.S. 2,807,877, issued October 1, 1957, to James J. 
Fryer and Charles T. Cronin, Jr., describes a tool for 
removing the projecting rubber spikes or ridges remain- 
ing on a tire after it has been removed from the mold. 


ill. 


The tool, shown in the accompanying illustration, has 
a deep throated blade with teeth set close together. These 
teeth have long sharpened edges in V-form relation. This 
blade catches the spikes in between the edges of its teeth 
and converges on them. This snips or cuts them off and 
carries them off the blade and tire. When the blade be- 
comes worn and dull it is removed from its handle and 
replaced by another. 


Preparation of Cellular Rubber 


U.S. 2,806,823, issued September 17, 1957 to Frank 
A. V. Sullivan, assigned to American Cyanamid Co., 
relates to a method of preparing cellular and foam rub- 
ber, using a new class of blowing agents, consisting of 
N, N’-alkylenebisbenzosulfotriazenes. 

The patent describes several methods of producing 
such compounds, as well as their use in producing cel- 
lular and foam rubbers. 


Anti-Skid Vehicle Tire 


U.S. 2,806,502, issued September 17, 1957 to Louis J. 
Andy, assigned to Andy Bros. Tire Shop, provides an 
anti-skid composition for use in tires, which does not 
cause any noticeable decrease in the life of a tire. 

The tread material consists of natural or synthetic 
rubber, cured and having interspersed within it hard 
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...Get Hep to 


STABILITE 


ANTIOXIDANT 


* Manufactured by Chemico, Inc. 


Distributed by The C. P. Hall Co. 


COS ANGELES, CALIF C.P Hall G. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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NO PROBLEM 


The new and improved Holmes Hydraulic Press re- 
tains all the features of its famous predecessors... 
PLUS...many outstanding improvements. These put it 
in a class by itself--for all kinds of general purpose 
work...and...special production where close tolerance 
is required, Low in price. Practically no maintenance. 
Will quickly pay for itself in any processing plant. 

WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regard- 

less of your particular requirements. With 52 years 

know-how specializing in machinery and molds for 

the rubber industry--Holmes can help you solve 


your problems, too, just as they have for so many 
others. No obligation, of course. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER...TODAY 


PATENT REVIEW 


fibrous particles, such as hard or soft wood chunks 
(about 16 mesh) in the form of cubes and slivers of 
irregular shape with projecting corners and edges. The 
optimum percentage of wood particles is 5 to 7° by 
weight. 


Glass Fiber Reinforced Rubber-Resin Product 


U.S. 2,794,792, issued June 4, 1957 to Charles L. Petze, 
assigned to Delaware Research & Development Corp., re- 
lates to vulcanized products of a vulcanizable elastic rub- 
ber, a reactive and compatible resin and a substantial 
portion of glass fiber reinforcement. The product is 
characterized by superiority in impact strength, elastic 
recovery, cut and abrasion resistance, and dimensional 
stability. 

Styrene rubber is preferred as the elastomer compon- 
ent, and a resinous copolymer of styrene and butadiene 
with the styrene predominant is the resinous component. 
The reinforcing glass fiber must make up at least 10% 
by weight of the total composition, and must not exceed 
50%. The glass fibers have a diameter from 10% to 10° 
inch. The average fiber length is 1/64 to 1/8 inch. 


Method of Cleaning Latex Equipment 

U.S. 2,810,665, issued October 22, 1957, to Antoni 
Szayna and assigned to United States Rubber Co., de- 
scribes a method of cleaning equipment used for han- 
dling or processing rubber latex, such as packed towers. 

The true coagulum from Hevea latex removed with 
greatest difficulty is composed mainly of rubber with a 
high gel content. It is insoluble in any of the usual 
solvents. Hydrocarbon solvents swell it but they do not 
dissolve it unless the gel is also broken down by milling 
or similar mastication. It has been found that these gel 
particles (true coagulum) cannot be removed from the 
packing by alkalis or soap solutions or by hydrocarbons 
(like benzene, toluene or petroleum naphtha) or by com- 
binations of these, whether applied at room temperature 
or at boiling temperatures. However, the removal of the 
coagulum from the tower or other equipment is easily 
accomplished in situ with the aid of a chemical softener 
for rubber, contained in a rubber solvent, and applied 
in the presence of available oxygen, preferably at ele- 
vated temperature and preferably with mechanical agi- 
tation. 

The chemical softeners for rubber employed in this 
case constitute a class of materials that are sometimes 
referred to as “peptizers,” and also as pro-oxidants, or 
oxidation catalysts. Among the known peptizers or 
promoters of chemical plasticization of rubber may be | 
mentioned the mercaptans, e.g., xylyl mercaptan, beta- 
naphthyl mercaptan and the tertiary mercaptans in 
general, hydrazines such as phenylhydrazine, nitroso 
compounds such as para-nitroso-dimethylaniline, AZO 
compounds such as para-hydroxyazobenzene, thiazoles 
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Worker holds 2802 Hose Line of Teflon in curing mold. When tire carcass 
is inserted, hose line supplies steam pressure to inflate it against mold. 


Aeroquip 2802 Hose of Teflon” 
Solves Steam Line Problem 


Major Tire Manufacturer Eliminates Constant 
Maintenance On Steam Curing Mold 


A flexible steam line made of Aeroquip 2802 Hose of Teflon promises to 
solve a production bottleneck for one tire producer. Used on steam curing 
molds, it replaced rigid pipe and swivel joints that were a constant replace- 
ment problem due to steam leakage. Service life of 2802 Hose of Teflon 
is practically limitless in this application. 


Aeroquip 2802 Hose of Teflon gives unequalled performance wherever 
extreme fluid temperatures are encountered (up to 500°F.) or where chemical 
stability, lubricity, flexing and long service life of the hose are critical factors. 
Use of detachable, reusable “*super gem" Fittings permits quick hose 
line assembly and disassembly right in your plant, using ordinary bench tools. 


Get full information on how Aeroquip 2802 Hose of Teflon can solve your 
fluid line maintenance problems. Call the Aeroquip Distributor listed in your 
Yellow Page Phone Book, or mail the coupon below for Bulletin IEB-26B. 


\eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, VAN WERT, OHIO « WESTERN DIVISION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
AEROQUIP (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO 19, ONTARIO 


AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 


/ 


Before: Pipe and swivel joints formerly used required constant 
maintenance due to leakage at swivel joints. 


After: Aeroquip 2802 Hose of Teflon withstands constant flexing 
under high steam temperature without leaking. 


*DuPont tradename for its tetrafluoroethylene resin. 
"super is an Aeroquip Trademark. 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN RA*4 


Please send me a copy of Bulletin IEB-26B on 
Aeroquip 2802 Hose of Teflon. 
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INSTEAD OF 


YOU NEED A 


MODEL 1 


WEB GUIDE 


Ideal for 
RUBBER 


PLASTICS, PAPER, TEXTILE, FILMS, FOILS 


WHENEVER side register control is im- 
portant, the Stanford WEB GUIDE can save 
its cost many times over by eliminating spoilage 

. . Maintaining accuracy . . . permitting full- 
speed operation. Operated by a super-sensitive 
diaphragm motor, it instantly corrects any change 
in web path by actually shifting roll at in-feed— 
holds side register within plus or minus .010 inch! 


®@ Available with or without constant 


tension $ 

@ Eliminates tel ped and out-of- Aves 
register rolls M 

Handles any width — up to coo NEY IN 
10,000-Ib. rolls lam; 

@ Permits speeds up to 2,000 ft. Slitting 
per minute entering 

Unconditionally guaranteed 

WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE today feckingine ‘ 
for the complete “Stanford Story” *inting 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SALEM. ILLINOIS + PHONE SALEM 553 


enstant Tension Equipment 
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PATENT REVIEW 


such as mercaptobenzothiazole, and aryl sulfides such as 
di-ortho-benzamidophenyl disulfide. Phenylhydrazine is 
the preferred softener. It is generally used in concentra- 
tions of from about 0.5 to about 5% , on the weight of the 
solvent, higher concentrations being unnecessary and 
uneconomical. 

The solvents employable in the invention include all 
solvents for rubber and their mixtures, including hy- 
drocarbons, chlorohydrocarbons and ethers, such as 
benzene, xylene, tetrahydronaphthalene, decahydro- 
naphthalene, turpentine, gasoline, petroleum and coal 
tar naphthas of boiling range from 50° to 200°C., 80 
to 110°C., or 130° to 180°C., kerosene, chloroform. 
carbon tetrachloride, and disopropyl ether, as well as 
carbon disulfide and other rubber solvents. 

A trace of oxygen is supplied in the form of air or 
gaseous oxygen or in the form of a peroxy compound. 
These are used at least in traces (e.g., 0.01% ) or in 
amounts up to | or 2% or more of the weight of the 
solvent. 

The cleaning process is facilitated by employing ele- 
vated temperatures, preferably between 40° and 180°C. 
Higher temperatures, e.g., 200°C., may also be em- 
ployed, especially when operating under pressure. Lower 
temperatures, e.g., 20°C., may be used but require longer 
cleaning times. 

Mechanical action of the solution on the gel particles 
accelerates the cleaning process. Such mechanical action 
may be exerted in various ways, for example by: (a) 
refluxing the solution, in which case the reflux leaches 
the coagulum, or (b) filling the tower with the solution 
and bubbling in air from the bottom of the tower, or (c) 
pumping the solution continuously from the bottom to 
the top of the tower, and (d) stirring in the case of auto-- 
claves or tanks. 


Other Patents Of Interest 
Subject Inventor or Assignee Patent No. Date 


Molding apparatus United States Rub- 2,798,253 7/9/57 


ber Co. 
Press for vulcanizing Christian Canat 2,798,254 7/9/57 
footwear 
Molding elastomers in General Motors 2,798,257 7/9/57 
destructible molds Corp. 


United States 2,798,522 7/9/57 


Rubber Co. 
United States 
Rubber Co. 


Water bottle 


= 


Tubeless tire 2,798,526 


Copies of any patents, including those described here, 
are available from the Commissioner of Patents, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C., for 25 cents each. Do not send stamps. 
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Why best-selling rubber products of tomorrow 
begin with Glidden pigments today 


In an increasingly competitive market, the top-quality 
products you produce—and se//—must appeal with every 
color advantage possible. 

Colors must be bright and clean. Opacity and hiding 
power are basic. Uniformity of tone value must be 
consistent. And colors must be locked in for maximum 
resistance to fading and bleeding. 

Glidden pigments fulfill all of these requirements. 


By the makers of Sunolith Lithopones . . . Euston White Lead . . . Resistox Copper Pigments 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Chemicals 


Glidden Zopaque Titanium Dioxide is the whitest white 
pigment available. New Mercadmolith (mercury-cadmium) 
and Cadmolith (cadmium-selenium) colors offer a combi- 
nation of advantages found in no other reds and yellows. 
They are soft, easy to grind; insoluble in all vehicles; high 
in heat resistance. 

Be sure to specify Glidden—a leading supplier of finest 
pigments to industry. 


Pigments + Metals Division “®opuct® 


Baltimore, Maryland « Collinsville, Illinois * Hammond, Indiana « Scranton, Pa. 


Glidden} 


©1957 


gus 


of 


bales: 


a2 


In addition to recently-announced commercial 


production of diisobutylene, Petro-Tex can now 


deliver high-purity triisobutylene in substantial 


commercial volume. 


We will welcome inquiries from users and inter- 
ested researchers on Petro-Tex Triisobutylene 


as well as 
DIISOBUTYLENE 
n-BUTYLENE 2 


BUTADIENE 
n-BUTYLENE 1 


Kindly address your inquiries to us at P.O. Box 
2584, Houston 1, Texas. 


PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
HOUSTON 1. TEXAS. 


JOINTLY OWNED BY 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION AND TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
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but if you really want to know about 
witco-continental carbon blacks, 
you'll find nothing but benefits in their 
uniform high quality backed by efficient 
technical service. Both channel and furnace 
blacks are available in grades exactly right 
for your natural or synthetic rubber formulation. 
You can’t buy better. 


Witco Chemical Company 
Continental Carbon Company 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Chicago - Boston - Akron - Atlanta - Houston - Los Angeles « San Francisco + London and Manchester, England 
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Still Available— 


Second Edition of 


LATEX 


By ROYCE J. NOBLE, Ph. D., F. I. R: I: 


The first edition of this valuable book was published in 1936 
and has been out of print for many years, Accordingly, the 
publication of a completely revised and enlarged edition is 
welcome news to the thousands of users of rubber latex who 
have been seeking an up-to-the-minute text book. | 


The author has kept posted on every phase of the latex indus- 
try since the first edition and has incorporated in the new edi- 
tion complete details on all current uses of this versatile ma- 
terial. The book is replete with illustrations, charts, formulas 
and full descriptions of the various processes in use today. 


920 Pages * 6 x 9 Inch e 25 Chapters 


Bibliography @ Author Index @ Subject Index 


PRICE: $15.00 Postpaid in U. S. 
$16.00 Postpaid in All Other Countries 


Published by 


RUBBER AGE 


101 West 3 Ist St. New York I, N. Y. 
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NRM 


RUBBER 
EXTRUDER 


Use it for 
@ BEAD WIRE INSULATION 
@ EXTRUSIONS PRODUCTION 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


Size for size, here’s the busiest, hardest- 
working profit maker in rubber extruders you 
can obtain. Long the tire industry’s standard A 
for bead wire insulation, it also “doubles in 
extrusions” to handle regular production of — 
profiles and pre-mold stock, or to make com- 
pound development and pilot operations fast, 
accurate and economical. 


NRM 212 Heavy Duty 
Model 50 RUBBER EXTRUDER 


The 242” Extruder is the quality equal of any 
large machine in the NRM line, and has many 
such “big extruder” features as corrosion- 
resistant Xaloy cylinders for long wear life; 
under-cut feed boxes for continuous feeding 
of variously sized stock; and heavy-duty, self- 
lubricating gear reduction units for durability 
and long, trouble-free operation. 


er 


General Offices and Engineering Laboratories: 47 W. Exchange St., Akron 8, Ohio 
EAST: Plants at Akron, Columbiana and Leetonia, Ohio—Clifton, N. J. 

WEST: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Cal. 

MID-WEST: National Rubber Machinery Co., 5875 N. Lincoln Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
EXPORT: Gillespie & Company, 96 Wall St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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Write fo, More detail 
On this “Diggest little in the 

industry, See why it. or any Other Ex. 
truder in the NRM ful] line, Offers most 
for the money in design “Nstruction 
and Profitable °Peration. 
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(Polymethylene polyphenylisocyanate) 


HOT STRENGTH 
PAPI based urethane foams, 


coatings and elastomers retain 
their strength after prolonged 
exposure to temperatures above 
the useful range of conventional 
urethanes. 


EXCELLENT ADHESION 
PAPI provides excellent adhe- 
sion tor rubbers, vinyls and 
other substrate coatings with 
polyesters and polyamides. 


EASILY USED 


PAPI is easily used in formula- 
tions due to its very /ow volatility. 


FARWIN an 


NORTH HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


PAPI is a Registered Trade Name 
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COMING EVENTS 


April 16. Washington Rubber Group. 


April 17. 
Group. 


Quebec Rubber Plastics 


April 18. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Spring Meeting, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


April 25. Chicago Rubber Group. Furni- 
ture Club, Chicago, II. 


April 25. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, Penna. 


May 9. Buffalo Rubber Group and Ontario 
Rubber Group, Joint International 
Meeting, Hotel Sheraton Brock, Niag- 
ara Falls, Ont., Canada. 


May 14-16. Division of Rubber Chemistry. 
A.C.S., Spring Meeting, Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


May 21. Washington Rubber Group. 

May 23. Connecticut Rubber Group. - 

May 28. Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
Chemical Institute of Canada, 


Meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Ont., Canada. 


Toronto, 


June 5. New York Rubber Group, Summer 
Outing, Doerr’s Grove, Millburn, N. J. 


June 6. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Summer Outing. 


June 10. Buffalo Rubber Group, Summer 
Outing. 


June 13-14. Southern Rubber Group, 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


June 20. Akron Rubber Group, Summer 
Outing, Firestone Country Club, Akron, 
Ohio. 


June 22-28. A.S.T.M. Annual 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass 


Meeting, 


June 27. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Summer Outing, Western Golf and 
Country Club, Detroit, Mich. 


July 25. Chicago Rubber Group, Golf 
Outing, Medinah Country Club, Me- 
dinah, Ill. 


Aug. 5. New York Rubber Group, Golf 
Outing, Wingfoot Golf Club, Mamaron- 
eck, N.Y. 


Annual: 


Sept. 6. Connecticut Rubber Group, Sum- 
mer Outing. 


Sept. 10-12. Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try, A.C.S., Fall Meeting, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago; Ill. 


Sept. 25. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Oct. 3. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Fall Meeting, Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 14. Buffalo Rubber Group, Hotel 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oct. 17. New York Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N.Y. 


Oct, 17-18. Southern Rubber Group, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Oct. 24. Philadelphia Rubber Group, Poor 


Richard, Club, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Oct. 24. Akron Rubber Group, Sheraton 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


Nov. 14. Connecticut Rubber, Group. 


Nov. 17-21. Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try Annual National Conference, Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5. A.S.M.E. Annual Meet- . 
ing, Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 2. Buffalo Rubber Group, Christmas 
Party. 


Dec. 4. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Dec. 12. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Xmas Party, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dec. 21. New York Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party. 


May 12-15, 1959. Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A.C.S., Spring Meeting, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nov. 9-13, 1959. Joint International Meet- 
ing of Division of Rubber Chemistry. 
A.C.S.; Committee D-11, A.S.T.M., and 
Rubber and Plastics Division, A.S.M.E.., 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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New Method Makes 
Oil Selection Easy 


Sun’s new brochure, ‘‘A GRAPHIC 
METHOD FOR SELECTING OILS USED 
IN COMPOUNDING AND EXTENDING 
BUTADIENE-STYRENE RUBBERS’’, 
outlines a method for selecting the 
best oil for a given processing 
problem. 


Using this method, you can predict, 
with more certainty than ever 
before, characteristics such as 
processibility, low-temperature 
behavior, volatility, polymer deg- 
radation, and staining tendencies. 
You can get this new brochure 


IN CANADA: 


SUN OIL COMPANY LIMITED, 


from your Sun representative. Ask 
him, write him, phone him. He can 
help you select the best oil for 
your particular needs. Or write 
to Industrial Products Dept., 
Sun Ort Company, Phila 3, Pa., 
Dept. RA-4. 


UNOC 


TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


CALL THE 


LOCAL SUN MAN 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Oil & 
Grease Co 

Raymond 3-1208 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 7 
Forest 6-4351 
Hartford 

N. Hartford 
Butler 9-0291 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 
National 8-3266 


FLORIDA 
Jackson ville 7 _ 


Exbrook 8-5715 


Miami 
Fort Lauderdale 
Jackson 3-4386 


Tampa | 
Tampa 2-2668 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 3 
Jackson 5-7989 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 4 
Harrison 7-2562 


INDIANA 

Fort Wayne 
Huntington 
Huntington 4010 


Indianapolis 
Atwater 3-1354 


MAINE 


Portland 3 
Spruce 35-6467 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 30 
Plaza 2-8642 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 

Revere 51 

Revere 8-4500 
Holyoke 

Holyoke 3-5656 
Worcester 6 
Worcester 6-7139 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 26 
Woodward 1-7240 
Flint 3 

Flint 2-1987 
Grand Rapids 
Cherry 3-0147 
Hamtramck 12 
Trinity 2-8100 
Jackson 

State 2-8271 
River Rouge 17 
Vinewood 3-4200 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis 15 
Chestnut 1-2191 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 
Manchester 5-9696 


NEW JERSEY 
Hackensack 
Hubbard 7-6780 
Newark 5 
Mitchell 3-8300 
Paulsboro 
Hazel 3-2400 
South Amboy 
South Amboy 1-2300 
Trenton 5 
Owen 5-6164 


NEAREST YOU 


NEW YORK 


Albany 
Rensselaer 
Albany 5-1551 
Binghamton 
Johnson City 
Johnson City 7- 
Buffalo 
Tonawanda 
Victoria 3300 
Long Island City 1 
Stillwell 6-1230 
Newburgh 
Newburgh 3040 
New York City 17 
Lexington 2-9200 


2334 


Oceanside, L. I 
Rockville Centre 
4-5300 
Pelham Manor 65 
Pelham 8-3040 
tochester 19 
Genesee 6400 
Syracuse 8 
Granite 2-0296 


OHIO 

Akron 10 
Blackstone 3-7733 
Cincinnati 4 
Wabash 1-5500 
Cleveland 5 
Vulcan 3-6100 
Columbus 4 
Broadway 4-1158 


Dayton 4 
Baldwin 2-2531 
Toledo 1 
Oxford 3-4461 
Youngstown 12 
Sterling 8-5081 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Hemlock 4-9531 
Beaver 

Vanport 

Spruce 4-9440 
Brownsville 

W. Brownsville 
State 5-7400 

Erie 

Erie 8-3131 

Exeter 

Olympic 4-6795 
Greensburg 
Greensburg 5600 
Harrisburg 

Cedar 4-0115 
Johnstown 
Johnstown 33-2111 
Marcus Hook 
Chester 5-1184 
Philadelphia 3 
Kingsley 6-1600 
Pittsburgh 38 
Sterling 1-1252 
Reading 

Franklin 6-7464 
Williamsport 
Williamsport 8-8661 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 5 
Hopkins 1-8100 


TEXAS 


Beaumont 
Terminal 3-1421 


Dallas 21 


Riverside 7-1611 
Houston 
Capitol 7-3317 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Gladstone 3-1381 


Wheeling 
Warwood 148 


IN BRITAIN: British Sun Oil Company Limited, London W.C. 2. England @ THE NETHERLANDS: Netherlands Sun Oil Company, Rotterdam C, The 


Netherlands ¢ WESTERN EUROPE (except ‘The Netherlands), NEAR EAST, NORTH AFRICA: Sun Oil Company (Belgium) S.A ‘ 
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The Case of The 


...AND | HEAR IF YOUR BOSS 
DOESN'T WHIP THIS SOLVENT PROBLEM 


HE’S GOING TO BE FIRED!! 


GOLLY... 
SUCH A NICE GUY.. 
| WONDER IF... 


...AND SINCE THE COMPANY | ae 


USED TO WORK FOR HAD THE SAME 
PROBLEM, | THOUGHT MAYBE... 


SKELLYSOLVE MAY BE 


THE ANSWER AT THAT! qd 


GET ME THE 
SKELLYSOLVE 
PEOPLE IN 
KANSAS CITY!! 


WELL, DON'T KEEP IT A 
SECRET... 

REALLY ON 
THE SPOT!! 


CONGRATULATIONS!! | HEAR YOU'RE IN SOLID 
_ WITH THE BOSS SINCE YOU WHIPPED 
THE CONTAMINATION PROBLEM!! 
22) 


THANKS TO YOUR 
TIP ON SWITCHING TO 
SKELLYSOLVE!! 


When solvents are so important to your business, why take chances 
on quality or delivery? Next time you order specify Skellysolve. 


WRITE FOR MORE 
FACTS—OR CALL US 
TODAY AT LOGAN 1-3575€SKELLY 
IN KANSAS CITY, 
MISSOURI 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Industrial Division 
605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 


Les Weber 
Manager Skellysolve 
Sales 


...AND SKELLYSOLVE IS SHIPPED IN 


SPECIAL TANK CARS TO ELIMINATE 


CHANCE OF CONTAMINATION . 


3. Orders 

Phoned H 

Skellysolve to 

* 9 out of cove. 
next day. 

8. Shipping info 
Pr Omptly, 


rs shipped 


rmation sent 


Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. For making quick-set- 


ting cements for the shoe, tape, con- 
tainer, tire and other industries. 
Quick-drying, with no foreign taste 
or odor in dried compound. Closed 
cup flash point about —25°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick-set- 
ting cements with a somewhat slower 


drying rate than those compounded © 


with Skellysolve-B. Closed cup flash 
point about 13°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in 
manufacturing operations and ce- 
ments, where faster evaporation rate 
than that of Skellysolve-C is desired. 
Closed cup flash point about —16°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-L. For general manufac- 
turing operations where a medium 
evaporation rate is required. Closed 
cup flash point about 12°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other man- 
ufacturing operations and cements. 
Reduces evaporation losses. Medium 
quick final dry. Lessens bloating and 
skinning tendency. Closed cup flash 
point about —25°F. 


Ask about our new 
Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 
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Memos to Cost Conscious Companies 


See FEMCO’S 
TRIMMER! 


Get your Molded Rubber Goods Trimming operation deep 
“in the black’’ with FEMCO’s newest machine — the “‘Roll- 
Lift’’ Automatic Trimmer! Speed never before possible — this 
equipment makes a complete cutting cycle in 26 seconds. The 
“Roll-Lift’’ feature doubles the life of the dies and prevents 
“off-register’’ cutting because the heavy roller passes only 
re once across the dies on each cutting cycle. 


Load the machine with sheets of molded rubber 
A Campbell 

Designed goods direct from the curing line, press a button 
Machine and the Die Cutting operation is automatic except 
for removing “flash” from the die. Finished parts 
drop to take-away conveyor. A woman employe 
can easily operate this machine. 


“ Call, wi ite today for full detail k 
AND MACHINE co. or full details or as 


«CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 
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_ y were tires cracking in 
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Te premium-grade passenger tire 
shown in the upper unretouched 
photograph bears mute evidence of 
what has been an aggravating prob- 
lem for Southern California motor- 
ists and tire retailers alike: sidewall 
cracks that ruin a tire’s appearance 
and shorten its life long before the 
tread wears out. 


The tire shown, for example. has 
only 30° tread wear—yet the side- 
wall is already deeply cracked. The 
cause? Ozone—a form of oxygen 
that is especially destructive to ordi- 
nary rubber. While ozone is present 
everywhere. local atmospheric con- 
ditions permit it to accumulate in 
the air in abnormal amounts in 
Southern California. In such con- 
centrations, ozone quickly destroys 
ordinary rubber products. 


But this problem has now been 
solved. A leading tire manufacturer 
has developed a new type of pre- 
mium tire that has already proved 
its ability to eliminate ozone crack 
failures. Retail sales records verify 
that customer complaints on ozone 
cracks have been eliminated. 


The lower photograph (also un- 
retouched) illustrates this fact. This 
tire was run approximately the same 
length of time as the cracked tire 
above. Notice how its sidewalls are 
free from cracks—how new it looks. 


Basically, the big difference in 
these tires is that the new one has 
sidewalls made with neoprene—a Du 
Pont synthetic rubber whose resist- 
ance to ozone has been proved 
through years of use in many rub- 
ber products. With this background. 
the tire manufacturer felt neoprene 
was the answer—and it was! 


A startling improvement in _per- 
formance? Yes. But then. Du Pont 
has developed a family of synthetic 
rubbers just for that purpose. 
Neoprene offers a balanced combi- 
nation of properties for many differ- 
ent uses. HyPALON* is the answer 
for many special causes of rubber 
failure. On the horizon is ViTon*. 
a fluoroelastomer. which can with- 
stand temperatures over 500° F. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Ine.). Elastomer Chemicals Depart- 
ment. Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. 5. PAT. OFF 


NEOPRENE 


Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 


* Registered Du Pont Trademarks 


‘agi’ 
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Southern California? 


Your Testing is MODERN 
when your Tester is a $COTT! 


SCOTT TESTER* MODEL L-6 
with “ACCR-O-METER” 


This most modern Constant-Rate-of-Extension Tester 
incorporates an electric weighing system of unbeliev- 
able accuracy, widely variable speeds and infinite 
variety of loads up to 500 Ibs. tensile. For tensile, 
tear, adhesion, etc. per 


ASTM D412, D470 


ISO and U. S. GOVT. Specs. 


Write for data on Scott Model L-6 and other Testers 


SCOTT TESTERS® 
Sales Rep. for Ala., Ga., Sales Rep. for Canada 


Wor Ky., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Va RuSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD. 
Id-standard for testing elastomers SCOTT TESTERS (Southera). inc, 1475 Mountain Strest 


in conformity with ASTM Specifications. P. 0. Box 834 Montrea!, Quebec 


Spartanburg, S. C. 100 Dixie P.aza 
Port Credit, Ontario 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. Representatives in Foreign Couniries 


YLE 


| 
EXTRUDERS 
‘i | These all electric extruders with 
radiant heat and high velocity 
“ evaporative cooling are designed 
e to process cither plastic or rubber 
e compounds. The result of more 
% than three quarters of a century 
of experience — Royle pioneered 
the extrusion process in 1880— 
. in the design and construction of 
extruding machines time tested 
features have been built into 
5 Spirod to assure dependability. 
e 
Write for Bulletin #463 
ROYLE 
JOHN ROYLE & SONS Were 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN N. 1880 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Downey, Cal. Tokyo, Japan 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. Vv. M. Hovey, J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. Okura Trading Co., Ltd 
Hyde Park 2430-0456 SHerwood 2-8262 Blackstone 3-9222 TOpaz 1-0371 (56) 2130-2149 
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ESPESOL 165's 


Narrow boiling range 
reduces 


handling time 
— improves quality 
of end product! 


EASTERN STATES 
PETROLEUM & CHEMICAL 


(Formerly Eastern States Chemical Corporation) 

P. 0. Box 5008 + Houston 12, Texas * Phone WAlnut 3-165] 
Chicago Office: 1011 Lake Street, Oak Park, Ill., 

Phone Village 8-5410 

New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y., 
Phone Circle 7-2520 


Cleveland Office: 20800 Center Ridge Road 
Phone Edison 3-0/88 
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NEW RUB 


BER SOLVENT 


INCREASES PRODUCTION 
SHORTER DRYING TIME! 


NEW ESPESOL 165 aliphatic solvent offers rubber 
processors a narrow boiling range of 165 to 225 degrees 
F with a low-odor factor. This narrow cut with its low 
end point offers a much shorter drying time and a sub- 


stantial increase in production. 


ESPESOL 165’s higher initial boiling point offers less 
evaporation loss and permits greater solvent recovery. 
The solvent’s unusually short distillation range offers 
two additional benefits: 1. Improved quality of end 


products. 2. Reduction in amount of solvent used. 


Because the use of ESPESOL 165 can reduce handling 
time, increase production and improve the quality of 
your end products, this outstanding new solvent deserves 
the consideration of your organization. Send for the 
complete ESPESOL 165 story. Brochure containing 
characteristics and properties yours free on request. 
(No delivery problems! Eastern maintains adequate 


stocks of this unique product at all times.) 


Eastern States Petroleum & Chemical Corporation 
P. 0. Box 5008. Dept. RA 4-8, Houston 12, Texas 


of Espesol 165 


Please send me free booklet on the characteristics and properties 


FIRM 


ADDRESS. 
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HOW | GAVE 
THE NEEDLE 


SILICONE SQUAD 


* ost PRODUCTION 


FROM THE OFFICIAL FILES | 
OF DOW CORNING 


: 
FOREMAN MCULCER IS PUTTING TOO ——> NOW HEAR 
MUCH *PROD” IN PRODUCTION. 


MCULCER NERVES ARE 
HIS PRopucTion HE'S PAST TENSE 


IS SHRINKING. | HES READY FOR THINK YOU SHOULD SEE 
HE'S TENSE. THE COUCH DOC HAUNTER. 
TREATMENT. 


SE APRIL. 1958 
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MCULCER, 
HERE'S 36! 


© 


HE'S NOT 
THE Doc | 
| PLEAD 
THE FIFTH! 


DOC'S AT THE SIGMA FREUD 
FRATERNITY REUNION. 


FOLLOW ME: | KNOW WHAT 
MIXED-UP. MAKES You TIC | 


YOURE NOT SICK, BUT YOUR MOLDS 
ARE. DOW CORNING SILICONES 
ARE THE RIGHT MEDICINE ...BEST 
THING IN MOLDS SINCE PENICILLIN. 


WHAT A 
RELEASE | 


SILICONES SPEED PRODUCTION, 
GIVE BETTER SURFACE DETAIL, \\ MY WORRIES 
QUICKER RELEASE ,REDUCED | ARE OVER. 


SCRAP AND MOLD MAINTENANCE. 


- 


DOC WILL BE 
SWEETHEART OF 
SIGMA FREUD! 


PRODUCTION 
\S TERRIFIC . 
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WILL THIS 


SUCCESS SPOIL 
DOC HAUNTER 


You CANT FIND A 
BETTER RELEASE AGENT 
THAN 36 EMULSION. 
GET YOUR FACTS. 
DOW CORNING'SS THE 
SOURCE..DO IT Now 


@... Corning CORPORATION 
MIOLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS 
DETROIT LOSANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.c. 
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INDUCTION HEAT, with the Kullgren temperature 
control system, has these advantages: fast heat-up 
(to 400° in 20 minutes ), low-cost operation at high 
temperatures, quick cooling, and “on-the-button” 


control. 


HIGH PRESSURE screw and cylinder with all parts 
designed for long life at operating pressures up to 
10,000 psi. 


QUICK OPENING HEAD maintains a tight seal at 


the maximum pressures of 10,000 psi. 


HIGH SPEED for increased production (150 rpm 
on a 34-inch screw). All gearing and bearings 


designed for high-horsepower drives. 


PRESSURE CONTROL by means of screw orifice 
can be adjusted continuously, manually or automat- 


ically, while running. 


QUALITY ... better quality and increased produc- 
tion result from the use of CONTROLLED HIGH 
PRESSURE dies and extruders. New plastics coming 
on stream will emphasize the advantage of HIGH 
PRESSURE EXTRUSION. 


Aetna-Standard is currently delivering high pressure 


induction-heated extruders and dies. These machines 


are available in all standard sizes in addition to the 


well-known line of standard extruders. 


Sales and Engineering 


HALE AND KULLGREN, INC. + AKRON, OHIO 


ENGINEERING C.OMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA 
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AMOCO CHEMICALS—A NEW RESOURCE 


If the goal is better, lower-cost 


hard rubber goods and mechanicals 


—INDONEX Plasticizers 


If you compound with natural rubber, reclaim, 
GR-S or neoprene or with combinations of the 
first three, you can get important benefits in 
both processing and finished product by using 
INDONEX Plasticizers. A series of highly aro- 
matic, low-volatile hydrocarbons of medium to 
high viscosity, INDONEX Plasticizers may be 
used as softeners, processing aids or as extenders. 


Here are six ways INDONEX Plasticizers can 
help you get product or process improvements. 
They: 


1. Permit lower processing temperatures, improve 
dispersion. 
2. Have no odor. Give off no objectionable fumes 
during compounding. 
3. Give finished products improved elongation, ten- J 


sile strength, resistance to flex cracking and tear, if 
and low compression set characteristics. a 


4. Provide permanent elasticity and flexibility. 


5. Control blooming in compounds with high loadings. 4 


6. Allow high loadings while maintaining good physi- 
cal properties and low cost. 


More data about INDONEX Plasticizers is avail- 
able. Inquiries will receive immediate attention. 


CHEMICALS 


AMOCO 
CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 


910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago Illinois 
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definitive text for all 


who work with 


rubber 


SCOPE 


With the objective of making available to the compounders of the rubber industry a working 
knowledge of reclaimed rubber, the members of the Rubber Reclaimers Association 
have published this ‘Manual of Reclaimed Rubber’. Included are technical 
data, typical formulae (including specific gravity, costs and physi- 
cal properties), types of reclaim available, names of sup- 
pliers, commercial uses and an appendix of general 
information. This valuable reference work, 
edited by John M, Ball, will be a 

welcome addition to any 
| $3.00 


94 Pages technical library. 


CONTENTS 
1\V—Compounding of Reclaimed VI—Appendix 
Rubber Vil—Index 
V—Commercial Uses of Reclaimed 


Rubber 


I—What is Reclaim? 
II—Advantages of Reclaimed Rubber 
III—Types of Reclaimed Rubber 


RUBBER AGE 

10! West 3Ist Street 
New York |, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me 


[] check enclosed [] bill me Name — 
Adaress 


— copylies) of the "Manual of Reclaimed Rubber’, @ $3.00 a copy. 


Add 3% for N.Y.C. addresses 
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More than 
thirty - three years 
devoted to the making 
of superior carbon blacks 
for all rubber needs 


UONITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


| 

=a 


UNITED 


CARBON 


BLACKS 


For leadership in carbon black, compounders look 
to high abrasion furnace HAF black — obviously 
Dixie 60, the black with an unexcelled record for uni- 
formity and high standard of quality. 

DIXIE 60 satisfies from the very start with fast 
mixing, good dispersion, dependable extrusion, tight 
cure, outstanding reinforcement, high resistance to 
chunking, cracking, and abrasion, and enviable road- 
wear performance. | 

DIXIE 60 has all it takes to meet keen competi- 
tion and the exacting demands of the rubber industry. | 

UNITED BLACKS have forged a name for them- 
selves over the world. Standardize on UNITED BLACKS 


to achieve extra quality products. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


A subsidiary of United Carbon Company 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS 
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1 PERMANENTLY-ATTACHED 2 CONTINUING ECONOMY 


HOSE COUPLINGS COST 
LESS than re-attachable 
couplings. Modern hose is 
of such good quality, lasts 
so long, by the time hose 
needs replacing so do 
re-attachable couplings. 
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WITH PERMANENTLY- 
ATTACHED COUPLINGS. 

You do away with hidden 
expenses involved in 
reconditioning re-attachable 
couplings. No time lost, less 
paper work, no shipping, etc. 


a MACHINE-ATTACHED FOR 4 LEAK-PROOF WITH 


PRECISION FITTING AND 
FULL FLOW. You get a 
permanently fitted 
coupling every time... 
there’s never a chance of 
possible costly damage 


to hose. 


erchandise Division, 


Mill 


St., Waterbury 


FULL-FLOW 


DIAMETER INSIDE. Scovill 
permanently-attached 
couplings are made 

from solid brass forgings 
with ductile copper-alloy 


flow tubes. 


why 
| 

‘i 
complete specifications on 


rubber 
substitutes 
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SINCE 


CARTER BELL 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oil 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods— 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 


or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Trenton, Albertville, (Ala.), 
enver 


Overseas 


By Comtel-Reuter 


Milan—The Management Board of the Association ‘of 
Italian Rubber Electric Cable and Allied Industries has 
issued a warning against the “unacceptable discrimina- 
tion” in tariff duties between natural and synthetic rub- 
ber in the European common market and the free trade 
area. The Italians want to see the formation of a Euro- 
pean body for collaboration in the rubber industry. 


Kuala Lumpur—Rubber traders are opposed to a pro- 
posal by the president of the Penang Rubber Trade 
Association for the formation of a Far Eastern Rubber 
Council to protect the interests of rubber producing 
countries against synthetic rubber competition. They 
said such a move was not practicable without the back- 
ing of the governments concerned. 


Philippine tire production in 1958 should show 
a substantial increase over the 275,000 truck and motor 
car tires turned out in 1957, according to tire company 
officials. Philippine government officials have urged 
farmers in the northern island of Mindanao to plant 
rubber trees in order to expand the country’s new rubber 
industry. 


Rio de Janeiro—Major tire companies in Brazil are re-- 
ported to be working on a hand to mouth basis because 
of the shortage of supplies of natural rubber. Emergency 
measures to maintain production have included flying in 
rubber from the Amazon while small quantities have 
been brought in by sea. These supplies are. Sufficient to 
fill only a few days’ needs at a time. 


Singapore—The use of research funds for the rubber 
industry has been criticized by Sir John Hay, chairman 
of Guthrie & Co., who has completed a six-week tour of 
Malaya. He stated that funds to improve the quality of 
natural rubber have been “frittered away in an ill-di- 
rected and extravagant manner.” 


Madrid—Spanish Firestone, Firestone Hispania SA, has 
applied for permission from the Ministry of Industry to 
use 108,540,000 pesetas of its funds for extensions to 
its tire factory at Basauri near Bilbao. The approximate 
value of machinery to be imported is 20,259,000 pesetas 
and the production target is 378,000 tires annually. 


Bangkok—Thailand’s rubber exports are expected to 
touch a new low this year, due to the general situation 
in the rubber trade, a Thai government official has dis- 
closed. 
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BASE COMPOUND 


Smoked sheets 100.00 
ISAF black 50,00 
Zine oxide 5.00 
Stearic acid 3.00 
Plasticizer 3.00 
Anti-oxidant 1,00 
Sulfur 2.25 


in high temperature processing... 
Get maximum freedom from scorch with 


‘Sharples’ brand 


Optimum cure time of DIPAC compounds 


A. 0.50 DIPAC 
B. 0.50 cyclohexyl sulfenamide 
C. 0.80 benzothiazyl disulfide 


Representatives: 
Martin Hoyt & Milne, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Airco Company International, New York 
Pennsalt Chemicals of Canada Ltd., Oakville, Ontario 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Regional Offices: 
Akron @ Chicago ¢ Detroit ¢ New York @ Philadelphia @ Pittsburgh @ St. Louis 


Here is a delayed-action accelerator that 
is especially suited to modern high temp- 
erature processing equipment. DIPAC pro- 
vides an outstanding combination of long 
scorch time and good cure time, even in 
“difficult”? compounds such as natural 
rubber stocks loaded with fast-curing 
furnace blacks. 


compares closely with that of compounds 
using other sulfenamide accelerators. The 
general physical properties and aging char- 
acteristics of DIPAC compounds are essen- 
tially the same as those obtained with 
other thiazoles and sulfenamides. 


Technical data and performance compari- 
sons on DIPAC are given in our Bulletin 
S-121B . . . including studies on GR-S 1500 
with HAF Black and GR-S 1712 with 
ISAF Black, as well as on smoked sheet 
rubber with ISAF Black. To get your 
copy ...andasample of DIPAC for your 
evaluation ... just write or call Pennsalt. 


See our Catalog in CMC 


® 1 
Diisopropy! Benzothiazyl-2-Sulfenamide 
MOONEY SCORCH—T-5 @ 248°F. 
| 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION . . . DECREASE COSTS OVERSEAS (CONT'D) 
With | 


A LE A Moscow—A new type of synthetic rubber is being pro- 
duced on an industrial scale at the synthetic rubber works 

in Voronyezh and at Sumgait, near Baku. Utilizing a 

new process in which mineral oil grease is used as a 

component, it is hoped that eventually the new develop- 

ment will make it possible to save about 250,000 tons 

of grain annually as a result of reduced consumption of 


Cutting and Stacking Units ethylene alcohol. 


Port Moresby—A project to encourage the use of the 
best overseas strains of rubber in Papua is expected to 
boost yields in the territory. The plan involves the 
growing in nursery plots of high-yielding, proven clones 
imported from Malaya and Ceylon. 


Karachi—Japan will not send her ships to Indonesia to 
bridge the gap created by the suspension of Dutch ship- 
These highly efficient machines are furnished separ- ping lines. Japanese owners are not prepared to take 
ately or as a complete self-contained unit for auto- risks at present in view of the prevailing political con- 
matic cutting and stacking of materials from ex- ditions in Indonesia. 

truders, mills, calenders, and other processing lines. 
The Rotary Cutter is complete with a variable drive 
for automatic synchronization to the material speed, 
and length of cut can be easily and infinitely ad- 
justed within the given range. Alfa Stackers are 


Duesseldorf—The synthetic rubber plant being built by 
the Bunawerke Huels Co. is expected to start production 
available with single or double stacking units. The in May, at-an annual -_ of between 45,000 and:50,000 
accommodate a wide variety of materials and pact | tons, industry sources disclose. The company will pro- 
on lowering skids that are easily handled by fork duce synthetic cold rubber which will be marketed under 
truck. the name “Buna Huels K”. 


Singapore—Malaya’s 320,000 plantation workers were 
to have taken a daily wage cut of 30 Malayan cents 
effective April 1, because of the system of pegging wages 
to the price of the preceding quarter. The union rubber 
workers stated that the agreement which would author- 
ize the cut was now terminated, but an employers’ 
spokesman said it would remain in force until a new 
one was negotiated. 


Dublin—Irish Dunlop Co. has announced a five per cent 
reduction in car, commercial vehicle, motor cycle, cycle, 
tractor and industrial tire and tube retail prices. Dunlop 
factory retreads have also been reduced by five per cent. 


CUTTING and STACKING 
FEATURES ... 


® Blades easily adjusted to 
micrometer exactness 


Cuts and stacks at speeds up 
to and exceeding 100 ft./min. 


Colombo—Ceylon and the Soviet Union have signed an 
economic and technical cooperation agreement which, 
among other things, will give Ceylon long term credits 
of up to 142,000,000 rupees. These credits will enable 
Ceylon to buy machinery from Russia for her develop- 
ment program, which includes provision for the ‘estab- 
lishment of a factory for motor car tires and tubes. 


@ Handles material widths from 
to 50” 


¢ Cuts lengths from 24" to 60" 


© Stack per skid 40" high, max. 
skid load 40004 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR ALFA MACHINE CO 
a | London—The War Risks Rating Committee of the Lon- 
DQ N E don Institute of Underwriters has announced that war 


S P and strike, riot and civil commotion shipping risks for 
4 


voyages to, from, or between ports in Indonesia and/or 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT Phone: VOlunteer 6-3394 


Dutch New Guinea are “held covered”. This means that 
cargoes can be insured but that there is no fixed rate. 
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The lighter side of rubber and plastics... colorwise, of course... is 
achieved through TITANOX* white pigments: TITANOX-RA, TITANOX-RA-50, and TITANOX-RA-NC 
(rutile titanium dioxides), and, for certain rubber compounds such as white side 
TITANOX-AMO (anatase titanium dioxide). 

Here’s why: these leading white pigments lighten and opacify colors, whiten and opacify 


white stocks, regulate translucency or opacity, and contribute to durability. In addition, 


they lighten the burden of processing through ease of dispersion and 


properties. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. 


warehouses in principal cities. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
*TITANOX is a registered trademark for the full line of titanium pigments offered by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 
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RUBBER AGE 


rubber field’s” 


foremost 


publication 


Mills Shepard, Inc., has been retained 
to conduct readership studies of 
RUBBER AGE during 1958. 


Mills Shepard, Inc., uses a continuing, rapid means of reader 
identification and evaluation to study and gauge editorial and 
advertising effectiveness. Initially, four 1958 issues of 
RUBBER AGE will be studied: 


JANUARY APRIL JULY OCTOBER 


The results of these studies, supplementing our own program 
of editorial research and evaluation, will be used by our editors 
as significant tools in maintaining the editorial superiority that 
readers have come to expect from RUBBER AGE. 


Thus, RUBBER AGE once again displays its willingness to 
accept the responsibilities of leadership. 


101 West 31st St. 
New York 1, N.-Y. 


Also Publishers of the Industry’s only Directory 


RUBBER FIRST IN: EDITORIAL VOLUME @ ADVERTISING RUBBER RED BOOK 
VOLUME PAID CIRCULATION EXCLUSIVE 
AGE ADVERTISERS @ FIELD’Ss ONLY ABC PAPER 
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A solid friable copolymer resin effective in 
highly-loaded GR-S and natural rubber stocks 
STAINLESS PLASTICIZER 
INCREASES FLEX-CRACK GROWTH RESISTANCE 
INCREASES SHORE HARDNESS 
MAINTAINS ABRASION RESISTANCE 
INCORPORATES RAPIDLY 


PROPERTIES 

Physical Appearance Friable, Solid 

Color Light Amber 

Odor . Characteristic 

Specific Gravity - 1.03 

Melting Point 2.08 - 210 F. 

Chemical Reaction - None Apparent 

PRICES MANUFACTURERS OF 

$.1475 Truckload Compounding ingredients for Re- 
1575 . Less than Carload inforcing, Plasticizing, Extending 
and Processing Natural and Syn- 


thetic Elastomers. 


F.O.B. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Available In 
Any Quantity 
Write for FREE 
sample and tech- 
nical data NOW! 
World Wide 
Shipments through 
our Export 
division. 


Industry 
Depends On... 


Polymel Building 
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The following chart is a nuclear batch compound showing 
the amount of POLYMEL C-i30 necessary for a more 
efficient finished Vulcanizate. 


POLYMEL C-130 


Bé Bs 
GR-S 1502 70 70 
High Styrene 
Co-Polymer 30 30 
POLYMEL C-130 — 10 
Zeolex 40 40 
Zine Oxide 5 5 
Heavy Mag. Oxide 5 5 
D.P.G. 05 0.5 
Santocure 1.25 1.25 
Neozone D 
Sulphur 3 3 
TOTAL 155.75 165.75 
: TENSILE — (T) % ELONGATION — (E) 
__325° E T E 
5 Min. 1300 230 1250 280 
10 Min. 1340 *210 1210 260 
MODULUS at 200% 
5Min 1200 970 
10 Min. 1260 1070 
20 Min. — 1150 


SHORE HARDNESS 


PERMANENT SET 


~ 60 
10 Min 40 50 
CURE 15 MINUTES AT 325° F. 
Flex Resistance ~—«*'70,000 3 mm at 731,000 
(Failed) (Removed) 

Abrasion 

Resistance B. of S. 24.5 24.8 


| 
5 Min. 90 94 4 
10 Min. 90 94 Be 
3 r 
| 
CORPORATION . 
| : Eastern & Patterson Park Aves. e Baltimore 31, Md. EAstern 7-1335 
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L | TY WORLD CONSUMPTION — NATURAL AND i amt 


NEW SIX-ACRE LAB FAC I seo 


CONSUMPTION . . . ALL RUBBER 


PRODUCTION 
NATURAL RUBBER 


1946 48 50 52 54 56 57 58 66 62 63 64 65 


SOURCE... RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN, R.M.A. STATISTICAL COM. 


Former giant Government 
development and test center is 
now exploring new uses for synthetic 
rubbers to aid industry in product 
improvement through use of product- 
specialized synthetics. 


Industry predicts that total synthetic rubber production and con- 
sumption will double by 1963 to meet the world’s total rubber 
requirements. The recent purchase of the world’s largest synthetic 
rubber laboratory and pilot plant by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company again emphasizes Firestone’s continuing interest in the 
solution of the problems of the rubber industry. 

Firestone, world’s leading supplier of natural and synthetic rubbers, 
thus adds to its already vast facilities for polymer research, pro- 
duction and product-application testing. 

Firestone will use this facility entirely for new polymer research 
and development, and to supplement its customers’ own laboratory, 
processing and testing work. This expansion makes possible closer 
coordination of efforts between Firestone and end product manu- 
facturer’s personnel and should result in lower product develop- 
ment and improvement costs for industry. 

Other major advantages of the new facility to manufacturers are 
Firestone’s increased abilities to solve product improvement prob- 
lems, to assist in planning new products, and to find new ways to 
put the capabilities of synthetic rubbers to work in homes and in 
industry. 

Synthetic rubber is replacing natural rubber in today’s economy. 
We invite you to find out how this facility can work for you. Call 
or write Firestone Techni-Service, FIRESTONE SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER and Latex Division of The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
a Akron |, Ohio. 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH + Dies ~ 
t 4 y 
Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio a 
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Capitol Cues 


THERE'LL BE MORE BAD NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS before things get better. 
That's the conviction of most of the economists who have expressed opinions. 
They're not gloomily prophesying a prolonged downswing, either; in fact, they 
see an upturn before the end of the year—in the late Summer or early Fall. 


Some of the minus signs you'll be seeing in between: 
eUnemployment will hold close to the 5 million level during 
the rest of the Spring and shoot above that figure in June. 
eFactory output——down 9% since Summer—will fall some more. 
eBusiness outlays for new plant and equipment—latest surveys 
show—will keep declining quarter by quarter through 1958. 
eRetail sales...especially hard goods...will slip as consumer 
Autos will probably suffer the most. 


buying power shrinks. 


By contrast, the good news will be fairly sparse. There may 
be some rise in home-building aS mortgage money gets easier. 
And defense ordering will be increasing...to be felt by Fall. 


THE STORY BEHIND THE OPTIMISTIC TALK about business that came out 
of the White House during the past month or so is partly political, partly 
economic, and partly semantic—a question of words. Politically, no party 
likes to admit to a recession while in power. Economically, a President's 
words can have much influence on consumer and industry decisions to spend. 


As for the semantics, those predicting the start of an upturn 
any day are "accentuating the positive." Faint harbingers of 
recovery may appear soon. But it will be months before they 
show up in increased consumer incomes or business Sales. For 
all practical planning, things won't be improving till Fall. 


THE WAGE=-PRICE SPIRAL WILL GO ON all during 1958 though business has 
been declining for Several months. Economists in government and in industry 
now accept this as a certainty. This may not jibe with long-held theories 

of what's supposed to happen in a downturn. But the trend has become clear. 


All of the pressures now at work are operating to lift prices 
The current business downswing has weakened these 
But it certainly hasn't stopped them. 


and wages. 
pressures a little. 


RISES IN PRICE INDEXES WILL BE SUBSTANTIAL this year, in the opinion 
of price specialists. Indeed, the increases foreseen will come fairly close 
to the truly inflationary gains of '57. In the last month, the experts have 
had to revise estimates upward. Here are some of the factors responsible: 
eHigher unit costs, resulting from declines in production. 
eRising freight rates—2% so far in '58, with more to come. 
eSizable wage hikes, which will boost steel about 4% in '58. 
eWeather damage to crops, which has sent food costs soaring. 


Now, here's what these factors will do to the Indexes: 
eThe Consumer Price Index will be up close to 2%, January to 
December, aS against a 3.4% rise in 1957. Besides food there 
will be hikes in rents, utilities, fares, transportation, etc. 
eThe Wholesale Price Index will be up 1%—mostly in the last 
half. Steel, freight, nonferrous metals and meats will lead. 


Continued on Next Page 
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NEGOTIATIONS IN AUTOS FORESHADOW BIG WAGE HIKES for other industry, 
according to analysts in close touch with both sides at Detroit. They now 
are revising their predictions on wage hikes...upward. In the process of 
hammering out an agreement this Summer, there could be a strike. In fact, 
the labor experts say that the times have rarely been as ripe for a walkout. 


The union is dead set on getting big pay hikes this year. It 
claims it must catch up with past rises in living costs and 

productivity. In all, its demands would cost 30-40¢ an hour. 
And union head Reuther wants a profit-sharing system set up. 


The makers will take a strike before they'll agree to profit- 
Sharing. And they won't let labor costs go up 15%-20% when 
sales are so Slow. Anyway, dealer inventories are at record 
levels. So, a moderately long shutdown wouldn't cost sales. 


eWhat are the odds on a strike? Right now, about even money. 
eWho would be struck? Most likely GM, or all the Big Three. 
eHow long would it last? Probably about three to six weeks. 
eHow big a settlement? 15¢ an hour (6%)—NO profit sharing. 
(Note that this will become the target for other unions.) 


CORPORATE PROFITS IN 1958 MAY BE THE LOWEST of the last five years. 
They have already begun to slide; in the last quarter of '57, they were 8% 
below the comparable period of 1956. And they are shrinking some more now. 
Rising costs are cutting into margins, while competition for sales is keen. 


For all last year, earnings came close to $42 billion, off 2% 
from 1956. This year, net won't hit $38 billion. Industries 
likely to do best are utilities, finance, foods, and drugs. 

Biggest dips will come for rails, oil, metals, and machinery. 


THE PRESENT STEEP SLIDE IN U.S. EXPORTS COULD SPEED quite a little, 
if business activity in this country doesn't turn around before very long. 
Easing in the U.S. inevitably brings a cut in imports...what we buy abroad. 
That leaves our foreign customers with fewer dollars for buying goods here. 
So measures to reduce buying from the U.S. may be clamped on late in 1958. 


These steps might include higher tariffs, import quotas, and 
exchange curbs. Thus, the 15% export dip—forecast earlier 

for this year—may prove too mild. Watch for Russia to try 

to grab some of our old markets, by buying goods we don't. 


WHAT KIND OF TAX CUT IS LIKELY TO BE VOTED if need becomes clear— 
that is, if business does not turn up right away? The President and most of 
his advisers favor across-the-board cuts—say, about 5% for everyone. This 
would mean $4 billion a year more for taxpayers, with biggest savings going 
to the upper brackets. Eisenhower might also suggest a slight cut in rate 
on corporations—from 52% to 50%. In the past, such cuts spurred investment. 


Democrats are out to "help the little man" with cuts that are 
politically popular—raising exemptions from $600 per person 
to $700, or halving the 20% rate on the first $1,000 of net. 
At the moment, they seem to have the votes to get their way. 
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The Moon is dry because it has no atmosphere. NAuGAPOL® polymers 
are dry—and stay dry—because they are free of moisture-absorbing salts. 
Special processing does it...special processing that eliminates use 
of salts as the coagulant. Whatever grade you require—1016, 1018*, 
1019*, 1021, 1022*, 1023, 1503* or 1504*-the name NAuGAPOL is ° 
your assurance of - 
HIGH DIELECTRIC PROPERTIES 
LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
LOW ASH CONTENT 
\j 4 l hese are the qualities that make NavcAroL Polymers ideal for use in 
electrical wire and cable insulation and in mechanical rubber products 


requiring good flexibility at sub-freezing temperatures. If you require ; 


J 7 Cc) ©) SJ special properties in synthetic rubber, come to Naugatuck! 


*Light-colored polymers stabilized with non-discoloring, non-staining POLYGARD# 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS, Elmira, Ontario * Cable Address. Rubexport, N Y 
Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber * Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber ¢ Latices 
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By M. B. NEUWORTH* 


Pit-Consol Chemical Co., Newark, \. J. 


An Evaluation of 


1958 


New Mercaptan Type 


Chemical Peptizers 


ILLING or mastication is the only practical method 
of reducing the molecular weight of raw rubber to 

a level at which it may be easily processed. Unde- 
sirable side reactions accompany long time milling and 
exert a deteriorating action on the rubber. It is common 
practice to add substances which improve the efficiency 
of breakdown and reduce milling time. 

Synthetic aromatic mercaptans, particularly thioxylenol, 
pentachloro thiophenol and their zinc salts, have been 
used commercially for chemical plastication of natural 
and synthetic rubber. Their acceptance is based on their 
efficiency at low concentrations. The use of these agents 
permits short milling times over the normal range of 
operating temperatures. In addition, the cure or aging 
properties of the rubber are not affected. 

Commercial quantities of thiocresols and thioxylenols 
have become available as a result of a new refining proc- 
ess installed at the Newark plant of Pitt-Consol Chemical 
Co. The availability of these materials led us to investi- 
gate their use as rubber peptizers. 

A laboratory evaluation of samples of refined thiocre- 


Pitt-Consol Chemical. Co., Box Ol, Library Penna 


of Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co 


* Address 


Substidiar 


Performances of two mercaptan rubber peptizers 
based on new raw material sources 


sols and thioxylenols as chemical peptizers for natural . 
rubber, GR-S 1500, GR-S 1000, and GR-S 1712 is 
presented in this paper. The performance of these mate- 
rials is compared with two commercial synthetic mer- 
captan chemical peptizers. A factory evaluation of the 
refined thioxylenols for plasticizing natural rubber is 
included in comparison with a commercial thioxylenol 
peptizer. In addition, the effect of refined thiocresols 
and thioxylenols on the rate of cure and aging of natural 
rubber tread stock is compared with the two commercial 
chemical peptizers. 


Experimental Procedure 


Chemical peptizer A is a commercial product de- 
scribed as thioxylenols dissolved in hydrocarbon solvent. 

Chemical peptizer B is a commercial product described 
as the metallic salt of a chlorinated thiophenol. 

Peptizer 620 (Pitt-Consol Chemical Co.) is a hydro- 
carbon solution of thiocresol with a thiocresol concen- 
tration of 40% minimum. 

Peptizer 640 (Pitt-Consol Chemical Co.) is a hydro- 
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FIG, |—Plastication of natural rubber. 


carbon solution of thioxylenol with a thioxylenol concen- 
tration of 40% minimum. 

The concentration of the two commercial peptizers 
used for plasticizing a particular type of rubber was ad- 
justed to an equal cost basis based on prices in the spring 
of 1957. 

The laboratory evaluation was carried out using a 
laboratory mill. The mill roll surface temperature was 
adjusted to a specified value before starting a series of 
mixes and regulated to maintain surface temperature 
during the breakdown cycle. The rubber was bonded on 
the mill before the peptizer was added, which required 
two minutes. The plasticating times started with the 
addition of peptizers. Each batch was cut the same 
number of times and blended uniformly. The mill gauge 
was accurately controlled so all batches were mixed 
exactly the same. The rubber was sheeted off and held 
for 24 hours before determining Mooney plasticity, 
tested in accordance with ASTM D-927-52T. All labora- 
tory data were obtained by an independent consulting 
laboratory. 


Results with Natural Rubber 


The plastication of a sample of natural rubber using 
Peptizers A, B, 620 and 640 was studied at three tem- 
perature levels: 212°, 275° and 310°F. Mix times of 
five and ten minute periods were used. A control con- 
taining no peptizer was included for each change of 
conditions. The results are shown in Figure 1. The 
concentration of Peptizers A, 620 and 640 was 0.1%, 
Peptizer B being adjusted to 0.075%. 

At 212° F. a mix time of ten minutes is required to 
obtain significant reduction in Mooney. The four pep- 
tizers are about equal in potency. At 275°F. and a mix 
time of five minutes, Peptizers A and B are both some- 
what more effective in reducing Mooney than either 
Peptizers 620 or 640. At a 10-minute mix time, Peptizer 
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FIG, 2—Plastication of tough smoked sheet. 


640 becomes equal to Peptizer B and slightly less effec- 
tive than Peptizer A. Of the four materials, Peptizer 
620 shows the least reduction in Mooney. At 310°F. 
and a 5-minute mix time, the four materials show about 
the same order of activity. With a 10-minute mix time, . 
Peptizer 640 results in a greater reduction in Mooney 
than Peptizer B, approaching Peptizer A in activity. 

A similar study was made on a sample of tough 
smoked sheet. Since Peptizer A was superior to Peptizer 
B under all conditions covered, Peptizer B was excluded 
from this evaluation. The results are shown in Figure 2. 
At 275°F. and a five-minute mix time, the Mooney 
plasticity value of the control of 83 is reduced to values 
of 53.0, 60.5 and 58.0, respectively, for Peptizer B. 
Peptizer 620 and Peptizer 640. The three materials all 
show effective plastication. Increasing the mix time to 
ten minutes resulted in a further reduction in Mooney 
values of 41.5, 51.0 and 47.5, respectively. A similar 
series was run at 310°F., showing about the same results 
except the three materials approached each other more 
closely in activity. The results indicate that Peptizer 640 
is somewhat more potent than 620 in natural rubber. 

Since differences in the performance of peptizers 
observed in laboratory testing are not always duplicated 
in factory testing, a comparison of the performance of 
Peptizer A and Peptizer 640 was made at the factory 
level. 

A batch of smoked sheet exceeding 4000 pounds was 
divided into six batches of equal weight. Two batches 
served as controls without the addition of any peptizers. 
Two batches were plasticized with Peptizer A at 0.1% 


TABLE I—FACTORY EVALUATION OF PEPTIZER A AND 
PEPTIZER 640 
Peptizer Peptizer 
Control A 640 
Dump Temperature, °F. 
Ist Run 4 275 280 310 
2nd Run 300 310 300 
Mooney Plasticity ML—4 min./212°F. 
High 81 60 60 
Low 77 55 54 
Average 79 57 a7 
Williams Plasticity/Recovery (ASTM D-926-47F ) 
High 3.70/0.35 3.05/0.20 3.05/0.20 
Low 3.60/0.30 2.80/0.10 2.85/0.15 
Average 3.65/0.33 2.91/0.15 2.94/0.16 
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TABLE II—EFFECT OF PEPTIZERS ON PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF UNAGED AND AGED SAMPLES 
Shore 
Hard- 
300% 500% Tensile “% Elong. “% Set ness 
UNAGED SAMPLES* 


Control 1060 2490 3955 660 48 62 
Peptizer A 1080 2495 3920 660 50 62 
Peptizer B 1110 2555 3870 645 50 62 
Peptizer 620 1080 2485 4085 675 50 61 
Peptizer 640 . 1080 = =2480 3930 660 48 61 


OXYGEN BOMB AGED SAMPLES* 
(ASTM D-572-48, 72 hours at 70°C., 300 psi oxygen) 


Control 1155 2205 2590 575 59 64 
Peptizer A 1180 2170 2555 570 57 65 
Peptizer B 1260 2425 2715 555 53 65 
Peptizer 620 1175 2205 2645 590 60 65 
Peptizer 640 1215 2245 2540 555 53 65 
* Average of 30, 45, 60 and ! minute cures 


concentration. The final two batches were plasticized 
with Peptizer 640 at 0.1%. Processing was carried out 
in a No. 27 Banbury. Total Banbury cycle was eleven 
minutes with the peptizer being added with the rubber 
at the start of the cycle. 

The range of dump temperatures observed following 
mastication are indicated in Table I. In addition, the 
Mooney plasticity, Williams plasticity and recovery num- 
bers are shown. Each mill batch was sampled separately 
for test, making a total of four tests on each rubber. The 
high, low and average values are presented in order to 
obtain a more detailed picture of the spread in experi- 
mental plasticity values. 

The high activity of both plasticizers is clearly indi- 
cated in the reduction in Mooney plasticity from 79 for 
the control to 57. The Williams plasticity and recovery 
indicate the same result. The plasticity values obtained 
for rubber batches treated with either plasticizer are 
essentially identical within the experimental error indi- 
cating equal performance on a factory basis. 

The effect of the four peptizers, including the two 
commercial peptizers, on the physicals before and after 
aging of a natural rubber tread stock was determined. 
The test formula used was as follows: 


Natural rubber 100.00 
Stearic acid 3.00 
Zinc oxide 5.00 
EPC black 45.00 
Pine tar oil 2.00 
Sulfur 3.00 
MBT 0.65 
PBNA 0.75 


Peptizers A, 620 and 640 were added in a concentra- 
tion of 0.4% based on rubber hydrocarbon. Peptizer B 
was used in a concentration of 0.3%. The higher con- 
centrations were used to highlight any deleterious effects. 
A control containing no peptizer was used for compari- 


son. 

The Mooney scorch for the control was 20 minutes. 
Stocks containing peptizers gave values within two min- 
utes of the control, indicating little effect on scorch. A 
plot was made of the unaged T-50 data to determine 
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the effect of the peptizers on the rate of cure. The con- 


trol stock reaches a T-50 of —1.00°C. in 45 minutes 
The four plasticizers reach the same T-50 within 47 to 
48 minutes, which is within experimental error. A com- 
parison of the physicals for the control of plasticized 
stock indicates the peptizers have no effect on the physi- 
cal properties of the unaged stock. 

Each stock was aged in an oxygen bomb for 72 hours 
at 300 psi of oxygen and 70°C. The physicals were 
redetermined. The physicals before and after oxygen 
bomb aging are presented in Table II. The results in 
general show that the plasticizers have no effect on the 
aging qualities of the rubber stock as compared with 
the control. 


Results with Synthetic Rubber 

The evaluation was extended to include the perform- 
ance of the four peptizers in three types of synthetic 
rubber. Higher concentrations of plasticizer are required 
in synthetic rubber to produce the desired plastication. 

The effect of concentration and milling time for the 
four peptizers in GR-S 1500 at 212° and 275°F., re- 
spectively, is shown in Figure 3. A control containing 
no peptizer was included. Peptizers A, 620 and 640 
all show desired activity in concentrations of 1° and 
2% in promoting breakdown of GR-S 1500 at 212°F., 
with milling times of five and ten minutes. 

Peptizers 620 and 640 appear to be slightly more 
efficient than Peptizer A. Peptizer B at concentrations 
of 0.75 and 1.5% is completely inert, producing about 
the same breakdown as the control. At 275°F. the 
results are about the same as 212°F. Peptizers 620 and 
640 again appear slightly more potent than Peptizer A. 

A similar evaluation was carried out on a sample of 
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FIG. 4—Plastication of GR-S 1000. 


GR-S 1000. The results are shown in Figure 4. Peptizer 
B is ineffective. At a concentration of 1.5% there is a 
slight reduction in Mooney over the control. At 1% 
concentration Peptizers A, 620 and 640 are all quite 
efficient and equal in activity at milling times of five and 
ten minutes. At 2% a further significant reduction in 
Mooney occurs for the three peptizers. The Mooney 
values of the plasticated rubber samples are about equal, 
indicating equal potency. 

A sample of oil-extended styrene rubber (GR-S 1712) 
was included to round out the study. The data presented 
in Figure 5 show Peptizers B, 620 and 640 are effective 
in breaking down GR-S 1712 at a concentration of 0.5% 
or higher when used at a temperature of 275°F. Pep- 
tizer B is quite ineffective at a concentration of 0.375 
or 0.75%. The Mooney values for the rubber plasticated 
with Peptizer B are slightly higher than the control, 
indicating Peptizer B promotes gelation. 
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FIG. 5—Plastication of GR-S 1712. 


Summary 


The performances of two mercaptan rubber peptizers 
based on a new raw material source are compared with 
those of two commercial mercaptan peptizers. The new 
materials have proved effective peptizers in a laboratory 
evaluation covering breakdown of natural rubber and 
three types of styrene rubber. 

One of the two new materials was equal in a factory 
test in performance in natural rubber to the more effec- 
tive of the two commercial peptizers. Both of the new 
materials equal the plasticating activity of the more 
effective commercial peptizer in GR-S 1500, GR-S 1000 
and GR-S 1712. None of the peptizers have any effect 
on the scorch, rate of cure or oxygen bomb aging of 
natural rubber as compared with an unpeptized control. 
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changes their characteristics. 


Accelerated Ozone Aging—By W. L. Dunkel and R. R. Phelan, Enjay Laboratories, Linden, N. J. 


A study of ozone resistance of a number of rubber vulcanizates over a wide range of ozone concentrations 
under various conditions of temperature and extension; variables which affect the resistance of butyl vulcan- 


Pre-Dispersed Accelerators in Rubber Compounds—By John Ware, Ware Chemical Corp., Westport, Conn. 


Data which indicate that dispersing sulfur permits the reduction of the amount needed without sacrifice of state 
of cure, and offers heat aging advantages, plus evidence that pre-dispersing active rubber compounding chemicals’ 


High Speed Photography in the Rubber Industry—By G. L. Hall, J. D. Rigby and F. S. Conant, Chemical and Research 
Laboratories, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 17, Ohio. 

Use of a high speed camera in the study of materials processing and products testing in the rubber industry; 
suitable applications as well as limitations are pointed out. 


Statistical Quality Control in the Rubber Industry—A Symposium. 
A complete report of what five experts in the field of statistical quality control told the Akron Rubber Group at 
a recent meeting, and the relevance of their knowledge to the rubber industry. 
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TDI Isomer Ratio in 


By 6. T. GMITTER and E. £. GRUBER 


Central Research Laboratories, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


OLYURETHANE foams, which have come into 
prominence in recent years, may range from the 
flexible to the rigid types, and may be prepared by 

one of two general methods: (1) the three component or 
“one shot” method, and (2) the two component or “pre- 
polymer” method. 

This paper is concerned with the preparation of flexi- 
ble foams by the former method using polyesters. To 
review this method briefly, the three component system 
makes use of a polyester (almost linear in configuration), 
toluene diisocyanate or TDI, water, and an activator. 
The last component usually contains the water, an amine 
catalyst and emulsifiers. The three basic components 
are proportionately delivered to a common mixing 
chamber, where chemical reactions begin, and are then 
discharged into various containers, where the chemical 
reaction is continued further, giving rise to the foam. 

A very important step in the formation of polyester- 
isocyanate foams is the chain elongation which results 
‘from the reaction of isocyanate groups with the poly- 
ester. The formation of foam by reaction of the iso- 
cyanate group with water, which liberates carbon dioxide, 
is another essential step. This reaction also tends to 
cross-link the various polyester-isocyanate chains. A 
third reaction occurs among the carboxyl groups of the 
polyester, giving rise to amide linkages along with more 
carbon dioxide evolution. 

The reactions involved in the formation of polyester- 
isocyanate foam are complex. The finished foam may 
contain ester, amide, urea, biuret, allophonate, carbamic 
anhydride, as well as urethane linkages within the poly- 
mer network. All of these are generally lumped to- 
gether in the polyurethane designation, or as favored by 
some “urethane.” 

All of the components in the preparation of urethane 
foams are essential and play an important role in attain- 
ing a good cellular structure with desirable physical 
properties. Probably the most important component is 
the toluene diisocyanate, or TDI, which with its great 
reactivity towards all active hydrogen compounds makes 

Note [his article is a revised, more comprehensive versicn of the paper 


presented at the Isocyanate Symposium sponsored by the Society of Plastics 
Engineers-Upper Midwest Section, at Minneapclis, Minn., October 23, 1956 
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Polyurethane Foams 


A formulation factor which has not yet been fully exploited 


the foam reaction possible. Presently, three commercial 
variations of TDI are available: a relatively pure grade 
of 2,4 toluene diisocyanate; a mixture containing 80% 
of the 2,4 isomer with 20% of the 2,6 isomer, and a 
mixture containing a 65 to 35 ratio of the 2.4 to 2.6 
isomers, respectively. 

Since the last two types of TDI are probably most 
used in the preparation of the flexible urethane foams, 
the complexity of the foam reaction mentioned previously 
is further increased by the presence of two TDI isomers. 
The para isocyanate group in the 2,4 isomer is more 
reactive than the ortho isocyanate group because of the 
activation and steric influence of the methyl group. The 
formation of the first urethane link in the course of 
reaction brings about another activation influence which 
has not yet been thoroughly explored. 


Experimental Procedure 


To obtain a practical evaluation as to the effects of 
these two isomers in foam, a series of foams were pre- 
pared wherein materials and conditions were constant 
and the only variables present were the 2,4- to 2,6-TDI 
ratios. To further simplify the systems, no oils were 
used to control cell structure and the activator composi- 
tions were made simple. 

In the first series of foam experiments, the following 
formulation was used: 118 parts by weight Multron R-18 
polyester, 25 parts by volume TDI, and 8 parts by 
volume activator. The activator consisted of the follow- 
ing: 3.0 parts by volume tertiary amine, 2.0 parts by 
volume non-ionic emulsifier, and 1.2 parts by volume 
water. This is a high density formulation and on a foam 
machine would produce about a 4.75 pound per cubic 
foot foam product. 

The experimental foams were prepared in a half-gallon 
food container (6 inches high with a 5 inch diameter) 
and mixed with an air stirrer. The activator was first 
dispersed in the polyester. To this was added the TDI 
followed by further mixing until complete miscibility 
was attained. Eight foams were prepared in this way 
with the TDI isomer ratio varying from 100% 2,6 to 
100% 2,4. 
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Experimental Results 


Figures | and 2 show the effects of varying TDI isomer 
ratios on foam time and temperature. The foam time 
represents the elapsed time from the end of mixing to 
the time required to reach the highest foam peak. 

The foam interior temperature was obtained by in- 
serting a thermometer through the wall of the container 
at a point two inches from the bottom and with the mer- 
cury extending to the center, the thermometer being 
parallel to the bottom of the container. Previous work 
showed this area to be the hottest point in this type of 
foam container. 

The foam with the 100% 2.4 TDI rose the highest, 
reaching some eight inches in height. The least foam 
rise was that in the foam prepared from 100% 2,6 TDI, 
some 3.5 inches. The foam rise appeared to be directly 
proportional to the per cent of 2,4 isomer present. 

All of the foams prepared with varying amounts of 
the two isomers were of good initial appearance, though 
the surface tack increased with higher 2,4 isomer content. 
The foam made with 100% 2,6 TDI had a number of 
surface and interior fissures. 

On standing overnight at room temperature, the foam 
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containing 80 to 100% of the 2,4 isomer shrunk badly 
to below the top and away from the sides of the con- 
tainer. In general, the shrinkage in this series of five 
foams a to decrease with increasing 2,6 isome 
content. 

The foam rise appeared to increase with increasing 
2,4 TDI isomer content, indicating that the 2,4 isomer 
reacted to a greater degree with the water, producing 
more carbon dioxide and hence, more foam height. The 
foam rise apparently occurred at the expense of chain 
elongation between the polyester and TDI and or cross- 
linking which resulted in shrinkage due to a structure 
too weak to maintain the fully expanded cells of the 
foams made with a high 2,4 TDI content. 

The foam temperatures varied only some 9 degrees 
centigrade, reaching a maximum with the 80 20 2,4- 
2,6 isomer ratio. The temperature decreased with both 
lower and higher 2,4 isomer content but seemed to reach 
a minimum after the 65/35 2,4-2,6 isomer ratio. How- 
ever, the scarcity of pure 2,6 TDI, even in research 
quantities, perenne us from investigating the 65 to 
100% range of 2,6 TDI. 

These results were interesting and it was decided to 
continue the work further, limiting our ratios from the 
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65 35 blend up to the 100% 2,4 TDI range. Likewise, 
we wanted to investigate the low density formulations, 
incorporating some anionic emulsifier in another system. 
Two polyesters were also separately evaluated in the 
following formulation recommended by the Witco Chem- 
ical Co.: 

Parts by weight 


Fomrez No. 50 or Multron R-18 polyester 67 
Witco 77-86 | 
N-Ethyl Morpholine 
Water 2 
TDI 25 


Fomrez No. 50 is a polyester with a hydroxyl number 
of 56.9, and an acid number of 1.6. Viscosity at 28°C. 
was 13,900 cps. Multron R-18 polyester had a hydroxyl 
number of 62 and an acid number of 1.0. Viscosity at 
28°C. was 12,900 cps. Witco 77-86 emulsifier contains 
two parts of a non-ionic together with one part anionic 
surfactants. 

As before, the emulsifier, amine, and water were first 
dispersed in the polyester, followed by the addition of 
TDI with further mixing. Similar mixing containers were 
also used. In addition, these foams were postcured for 
two hours at 100°C. after the maximum foam tempera- 
ture was determined. 
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The various TDI isomer ratios were obtained by 
blending two of the three commercially available TDI 
grades. The isomer ratio blend obtained by calculaticn 
was further verified by infrared spectrographic analysis. 
Hydrolyzable chloride values for the 65 35, 80/20, 
and 100-2,4 grades used alone or in blending were almost 


similar. 


Effects of Varying TDI Isomer Ratio 


3 through 7 show the effects of varying TDI 
isomer ratio on this low density formulation using 
Fomrez No. 50 and Multron R-18 polyesters. Foam 
time, temperature, and height are shown along with 
density and 25 per cent deflection. . 

The foam height represents the maximum foam rise 
at the sides of the container. The foam crowns in the 
center were generally of different shapes. 

The foaming time of the Fomrez formulation increased 
progressively in going from the 65 35 TDI ratio to the 


Figures 


100 2,4 isomer. Changes were generally in slight in- 
crements and ranged from 50 seconds for the former 


to 105 seconds for the latter isomer. Over the same 2,4 
to 2,6 isomer range, the foams containing Multron R-18 
polyester varied from 70 seconds for the 65 35 blend 
to 240 seconds for the 100-2,4 in foaming time. 

The differences in molar concentrations of polyester 
would seem to be very slight, yet these differences are 
real. 

For both polyesters, the foam height increases with 


increasing 2,4 isomer content at very much the same 
rate. In each type of foam, the 100°? 2.4 TDI isomer 


produced the greatest height. A height close to this 
maximum is produced with Multron R-18 polyester at 
about 83°17 TDI isomer ratio. The Fomrez 50 foam 
appears to approach this maximum at about an 87 13 
TDI ratio. 

The Fomrez formulations were hotter as determined 
by exotherm measurements. The foams prepared from 
the TDI of lower 2,4 isomer contents produced the high- 
est temperatures, 103°C. The lowest exotherm, 92°C., 
was produced with the 100% 2.4 TDI. 

Likewise, the Multron R-I8 based foams show the 
highest exotherm in the 65/35 TDI isomer range with 
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the lowest foam temperature produced with the 100% 
2,4 TDI. The exotherms produced by the above two 
extremes in isomer blends ranged from 100° to 87°C., 


respectively. It should be remembered that in data pre- 


sented earlier using a different formulation that Multron’ 


R-18 gave a maximum exotherm at an 80/20 TDI 
isomer ratio. Apparently, peak exotherm may also be 
shifted by the choice of formulation. 

In the isomer ratios covered in this series, only about 
half of the foams produced were free of fissures enabling 
us to obtain density and compression deflection data. 
Density and compression deflection information was 
obtained on 2-inch thick samples cut out from the origi- 
nal container wherever suitable samples could be ob- 
tained. 

The lowest densities obtained with the Multron R-18 
polyester ranged from 2.6 to 2.5 pounds per cubic foot 
with TDI ratios starting at 88/12 and going up to 100% 
2.4. The lowest 25° compression deflection (or lowest 
stiffness) data for this polyester also follows the same 
TDI isomer ratios. 

On the other hand, 
deflection (stiflmess) values are obtained at the 88 
TDI isomer ratio using the Fomrez 50 polyester. The 
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lowest density (2.73 pounds per cubic foot) and deflec- 
tion values for this polyester are obtained with TDI 
isomer ratio of 93.5/6.5 and 964. Pas 

These differences in density and stiffness occurring at 
the 88/12 isomer ratio are not readily explainable. We — 
are familiar with the structure of the Multron R-18 poly- 
ester, and other than physical properties, we have no 
information on Fomrez 50 polyester. About the only 
explanation which suggests itself to account for the 
differences in stiffness of foams made with these two 
polyesters is differences in the degree of cross-linking. 

Foam surfaces of the Fomrez 50 foams were good 
for all isomer ratios except for a slight surface shrinkage 
observed for the 93.5/6.5 and 96/4 TDI ratios. 

_ Foam surfaces of the Multron R-18 foams showed ‘a 
higher degree of shrinking and wrinkling in the 93.5 to 
96% 2.4 isomer content foam as well as in the 83.5 to 
88% 2.4 TDI isomer content foams. Some appreciable 
cell size irregularity was also apparent in the 72 to 79% 
2.4 TDI isomer range. 

As some unusual trends in the about 85 to 90% 2,4 
TDI isomer content foam showed up from the above 
work, it was felt that further information might be ob- — 
tained using a foam machine. The machine used is of 
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our own manufacture and is the smallest unit in our 
laboratories. The activator is generally premixed into 
the polyester and this mixture is kept in one tank. An- 
other tank serves for TDI storage. Zenith proportioning 
pumps are used to separately deliver the desired amounts 
of polyester-activator combination and TDI to the mix- 
ing head. 

The mixing head is divided into three sections which 
are separated by perforated plates. Three turbine type 
blades are attached to the mixing shaft in each section. 
Each of the blades also contains two perforations. The 
blades are machined so that only a small clearance is 
provided between the blades and the two perforated 
discs of its section as well as the sides. This type of 
mixing head provides a shearing action as well as mixing 
by forcing the materials through the perforations. 

The output of the machine for the series of foam 
under discussion was about one pound per minute. The 
foam was collected in aluminum pans, 5 x 9'2 x 3 inches 
in size. After setting up at room temperature, these 
foams were also postcured at 100°C. for two hours. 

The following formulation was used for the machine 
trials: 


Parts by weight 


Multron R-18 90.00 
Tertiary Amine 1.50 
N-Ethyl Morpholine 1.50 
Non-ionic Emulsifier 1.00 
TDI 28.75 


Figures 8 through !2 depict some of the physical 
properties obtained with machine foaming of the above 
formulation using TDI containing from 65 to 100% 2,4 
isomer. The 100% 2,4 TDI resulted in excessive shrink- 
age which prohibited sampling for any physical prop- 
erties. 

The 76 24 TDI area resulted in the foam with the 
highest density (5.7 pounds per cubic foot). The lowest 
density foams were obtained using TDI containing from 
SO to 85% of the 2,4 isomer. 

The compression set values are also highest in the 
76/24 isomer area, with the lowest values obtained in 
the TDI with 2,4 isomer content of 80 to 85% 

Tear values for this machine made foam were highest 
for the low 2,4 TDI isomer content and lowest at the 
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76/24 and 90/10 ratios. The tear data show the 80 to 
85% 2.4 foams are somewhat intermediate in value. 

The highest per cent elongation results are provided 
by the foams made up from TDI containing 75 to 80% 
of the 2,4 isomer. The area around 83% 2,4 isomer 
provided foams of the lowest elongation. 

Tensile strengths are highest for the foams made with 
the low 2,4 TDI contents and progressively decrease, 
reaching a low value at the 75 to 80% 2,4 TDI range. 
High tensile is also found in the 86 14 TDI foams. 

The stiffest foams were prepared when the low 2.4 
TDI was used. The softest ones were those made from 
TDI containing 76 to 81% of the 2,4 isomer. Interme- 
diate deflection values were obtained in foams from TDI 
having an 83 to 88% 2,4 isomer content. 

The top surface and cell structure of the foams pre- 
pared with the previous formulation were generally good 
with only a few exceptions. The 65 35 and 68 32 TDI 
containing foams had smooth surfaces with some fissures 
present. The 88 12 and 90.10 isomers produced foams 
without fissures but with considerable wrinkling of the 
foam surface. 

These foams were subjected to atmospheres of 95 to 
100% relative humidity at 158° F. in a Hudson Bay Co. 
cabinet tor a period of 28 days. Figure 13 shows the 
per cent changes in 25% deflection values for 
foams after this test period. The foams based on the 
83 17 TDI isomer ratio showed the least change in 
deflection value, which is an indication of its superior 
resistance to hydrolytic degradation. 


these 


Summary 


have shown by the few foam formulations dis- 
cussed above that there may be a formulation factor 
which has as yet not been thoroughly exploited, the TDI 
isomer ratio. It would appear from the data obtained 
in both hand-mixed and machine-mixed foams, that the 
83/17 to the 87/13 TDI isomer range would provide 
foams with a higher degree of optimum properties, both 
physical and processing. While this particular isomer 
ratio area may vary for an entirely different formulation, 
there probably exists a TDI isomer blend that can pro- 
vide the maximum or optimum in physical properties as 
well as in processing for any one particular formulation. 
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Continuous Curing 
of N e Oo p re n e E X t r S i oO n S 


A method by which neoprene extrusions can be vulcanized continuously 


on a practical basis in a liquid curing medium 


By M. A. SCHOENBECK 


Elastomer Chemicals Dept., E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


HE economic advantages of continuously curing 
T elastomeric extrusions have been recognized by men 

in the rubber industry for a great many years. Con- 
siderable effort has been expended in the development 
of systems for continuous curing, but relatively few 
methods have reached commercial reality. Probably the 
best known and most widely used method of continuous 
curing is that employed by the wire and cable industry, 
in which the coated wire is passed directly from the 
extruder through a long vulcanizer containing high pres- 
sure steam. Other processes involving hot air tunnels, 
radiant heaters or dielectric units have been used com- 
mercially to a limited extent. 

A novel method with great promise is under develop- 
ment at the DuPont Elastomers Laboratory. With this 
process, neoprene’ extrusions can be vulcanized con- 
tinuously on a practical basis in a liquid curing medium 
at temperatures of 400 to 600°F. We call this the LCM 
method. The heat transfer with the liquid media is very 
rapid—approximately six times as fast as in air—allow- 
ing curing times of less than 30 seconds. Translated to 
production figures, this means an extrusion rate of 40 
feet per minute can be attained with a curing tank 20 
feet in length. 

The idea of curing continuously in hot liquids is not 
new. Patents disclosing processes of this type date back 
as far as 1915. For various reasons these processes 
have seen littke commercial use. Probably the biggest 
roadblock has been the problem of porosity in solid 
extrusions. The solution of this problem by proper com- 
pounding and extrusion techniques has opened the door 
for broad utilization of the LCM method. 


Equipment Requirements 


The equipment required for utilizing the LCM method 
is shown in Figure |. The extruder is a very important 
part of this process, and its design and operation will be 
discussed below in greater detail. Following the extruder 
some type of pre-coating device may be needed depend- 
ing on the type of heat transfer medium used. The basic 
part of this equipment is the curing tank. This tank 
should be of sufficient width and depth to accommodate 
the largest size extrusion that is anticipated. The length 


Note: This paper was presented before a meeting of the Chicago Rubber 
Group, Chicago, Illinois, March 14, 1958 


will depend on the operating temperature that is to be 
used, the cure rate of the compound and the extrusion 
rate that is desired. 

The tank should be insulated with at least two inches 
of rock wool or similar material. It can be heated elec- 
trically by either immersion-type heaters or by strip 
heaters applied to the outside of the tank.. Some means 
is required to keep the extrusion submerged and to 
convey it through the bath. This can be done with either 
a series of driven rollers or by a thin stainless steel belt. 

Following the curing tank, a cleaning or cooling tank 
is required. The extrusion then moves directly to a 
wind-up reel or can be cut to length for shipping. Over 
the equipment a hood and exhaust system are required 
to remove the fumes evolved from the tank and from 
the hot cured extrusion. The fumes from the hot extru- 
sion tend to be irritating to the eyes and may be toxic 
with certain types of compounding materials. 


Heat Transfer Media 


Either molten metals or certain oils can be used as 
the heat transfer medium in the LCM process. There 
are advantages for both types of media, but generally 
molten metals are preferred. Molten metals can be used 
at higher temperatures, thus allowing faster cures. In 
addition, the use of a pre-coating of talc or oil prevents 
the molten metal from clinging to the extrusion surface. 
Therefore, there is no bath loss and little need for clean- 
ing the extrusion. 

Probably the biggest disadvantage of the molten metal 
is associated with its high density. The pressure due to 
the weight of the metals tends to distort certain types of 
extrusions, particularly hollow cross-sections with thin 
walls. To avoid this type of distortion it is necessary 
to use a low density type of heat transfer medium such 
as a high flash point oil. Since materials of this type 
cannot be safely heated in an open tank to temperatures 
as high as molten metal, a longer cure tank is required 
or a slower extrusion rate must be used. In addition, 
some means must be provided to remove the oil that 
clings to the surface. This can be done with a solvent 
bath or by washing the product in hot water containing 
a detergent. 

There are a large number of low-melting alloys that 
can be used. The alloy that is selected should have a 
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melting point at least 100°F. below the operating tem- 
perature. It should be stable at temperatures above 
600°F., since curing elastomers at this temperature is 
feasible. The material should be relatively stable to 
oxidation to minimize oxide formation and bath material 
loss. It should be relatively non-toxic and not contribute 
to discoloration of light-colored extrusions. [Asarcolo 
281 (available commercially from Federated Metals 
Division, American Smelting and Refining Co.), an 
eutectic mixture of 42% tin and 58% bismuth melting 
at 281°F., has been used successfully. ] 

Heat transfer oils that can be used in the LCM method 
must be relatively non-toxic, have good heat stability, 
and low volatility with a flash point above the proposed 
operating temperature. In addition, the oil should not 


attack or soften the extrusion. A low-cost paraffinic type 
petroleum oil can be used with neoprene extrusions. 
Silicone fluids are generally satisfactory but are rela- 
tively expensive. They would probably have to be re- 
claimed from the cleaning bath to be economically prac- 
tical. 


Curing Considerations 


For a high production rate in a curing bath of practical 
length, a very fast cure rate is desirable. The thioureas 
(diethyl thiourea, diortho tolyl thiourea and NA-22), 
and the aldehyde amines (Accelerators 808 and 833) 
are effective in producing fast cures in neoprene. Further 
speed can be obtained by choosing the proper metal 
oxide combination. Five parts of litharge and five parts 
of zinc oxide are recommended for black or dark-colored 
compounds. For light-colored compounds a combination 
of two parts of magnesia and five parts of zinc oxide 
is recommended to avoid discoloration. 

Obviously, compounds of this type will tend to be 
scorchy. However, practical methods have been de- 
veloped for handling them safely. In the laboratory, 


where small batches are used and the heat history can 
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FIG. |—Schematic diagram of the LCM process for curing neoprene extrusions. 
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be controlled, the accelerators are added on the warm-up 
mill just prior to extrusion. For factory operations it 
will probably be necessary to add the accelerator to the 
surface of the base stock and take advantage of the 
mixing action in the extruder to disperse the accelerator. 

This can be done in at least two different ways: (1) 
By pelletizing the base stock and dusting a measured 
amount of accelerator on the surface of the pellets, or 
(2) By feeding a uniform strip of the base stock from 
the warm-up mill under a pot of molten accelerator. The 
accelerator is allowed to drip at a controlled rate onto 
the strip. It freezes as small droplets and adheres to the 
feed strip. Diethyl thiourea (DETU) is particularly 
effective with both methods because it melts at 170°F. 
and is easily dispersed in the extruder. 

Neoprene compounds accelerated in this manner can 
be cured in about 20 seconds at 425°F. In a five-foot 
laboratory curing tank this allows an extrusion rate of 
fifteen feet per minute. 

The physical properties of neoprene compounds cured 
in this manner are very similar to those obtained from a 
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FIG. 3—Porosity versus viscosity of extruded specimens (ML 2/2 at 212°F.). 


conventional press cure. A typical comparison is shown 


below: 
LCM cure 
30 sec./475  F. 


Modulus at 100°, psi 800 500 
Tensile Strength, psi 2200 1900 
Elongation at Break, “ 230 230 
Hardness, Shore A 65 61 


Press cure 
4 min./307 F. 


It is also possible to extrude and cure neoprene com- 
pounds using conventional acceleration systems. Labora- 
tory work has shown that such compounds require about 
twice the time at any given temperature to produce the 
same state of cure. This can be seen in Figure 2 where 
the time versus temperature relationships are plotted for 
both types of curing systems. When using conventionally 
accelerated compounds, it is possible to obtain a cure 
in the same length of time by raising the curing tempera- 
ture approximately 100°F. This allows the use of stand- 
ard compounds without the need for an excessively long 
curing tank. 

The elimination of porosity in solid extrusions is 
dependent upon a number of factors. These include 
compound viscosity, cure rate, and extruder design. 
Porosity is caused by expansion of gases or volatile 
materials as the extrusion is heated during the curing 
process. Obviously, materials, such as plasticizers, that 


TABLE I—TypicaL COMPOUND FOR LCM CurRE 
Parts 
100.0 
2.0 
0.5 
130.0 
10.0 
30.0 
5.0 
5.0 
1.0 


Neoprene Type WHV 
Neozone A 
Stearic Acid 
SRF Carbon Black 
Butyl Oleate 
Sundex 53 
Litharge 
Zinc Oxide 
Diethyl Thiourea 
CURE: 30 seconds at 475°F. 
Tensile Strength, psi 1900 
Elongation, “ 230 
Hardness, Shore A 61 


are volatile should be avoided in compounds that are. 


to be cured in the LCM process. 

It is also necessary to eliminate the entrapped air that 
is normally found in rubber compounds. With many 
stocks above 70 durometer, this is no problem, because 
the viscosity of the uncured stock is high enough to work 
the air out in the extruder. As the compound viscosity 
decreases, the porosity increases, as can be seen in Figure 
3. The extruded cross-sections shown here were made 
from four similar compounds varying only in the amount 
of carbon black which they contained. The effect of 
viscosity On porosity is quite apparent. The viscosity 
of compounds below 70 durometer can be increased by 
following two basic principles: 

(1) Use Neoprene Type WHV. In lightly loaded com- 
pounds, where Type WHV would produce too much 
nerve, a blend of Type WHV with another type of neo- 
prene would be preferred. 

(2) Use reinforcing types of fillers such as SRF or 
FEF carbon black. MT carbon black and mineral fillers 
should be kept at a minimum as they tend to produce 
soft, mushy stocks. 

A faster cure rate will frequently aid in the elimination 
of porosity. This can be noticed in extrusions where a 
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FIG. 4—Elimination of porosity with a vacuum extruder (very soft 
compound). 
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small amount of air still remains. Increasing the rate 
of cure causes the extrusion to set-up before the air can 
expand. Thus, the air remains undetectable in the fin- 
ished product. A typical compound that has produced 
good results is shown in Table I. 

Extruder operating conditions and design also in- 
fluence porosity. For instance, lower extrusion tempera- 
tures have the same effect as increasing the compound 
_ viscosity. However, there is obviously a minimum tem- 
perature limit below which rough extrusions would re- 
sult. Higher extrusion speeds will also reduce porosity. 

Extruders having a barrel length to diameter ratio of 
10 to | or greater are effective in reducing porosity 
because of the greater working action that takes place. 
Extruder screws with higher compression ratios have 
the same effect. 

These compounding and extrusion techniques go a 
long way toward solving the problem of porosity and 
enable the rubber processor to successfully extrude and 
cure a wide variety of compounds by the LCM method. 
However, to obtain the maximum use of this process, a 
vacuum-type extruder is essential. This type of extruder 
extends the practicality of this process to include: (1) 
Conventional compounds as low as 40 durometer, (2) 
Non-black compounds, and (3) Very highly extended 
compounds. 

The effectiveness of a vacuum extruder in eliminating 
porosity can be seen by comparing the two extrusion 
specimens in Figure 4. Both specimens were made from 
the same soft compound and cured in the same manner. 

This is an extreme case where normal extrusion tech- 
niques result in very bad sponging, while the vacuum 
extruder produces a dense product. With stiffer com- 
pounds the difference will not be as striking, but in many 
cases the use of a vacuum extruder will make the dif- 
ference between a solid and a porous extrusion. 

With very soft compounds (40 durometer) higher 
extrusion speeds are required to eliminate all the poros- 
ity. This-is shown in Figure 5. As the speed is increased 
from 20 to 70 rpm, the porosity decreases until it is 
not detectable. 

Vacuum extruders can be designed to pull the vacuum 
through the barrel wall or through the screw. At the 
present stage of development, the vacuum screw appears 
to be the most effective for eliminating porosity. (Vacu- 
um extruders of this type are covered by U.S. Patent 
No. 2,774,105 assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
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FIG. 5—Porosity versus extruder speed of extruded sections (figures denote rpm). 
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Co.) The design of the screw and the location of the 
vacuum ports is very important for efficient performance. 
A screw which has given excellent results is shown in 
Figure 6. The annular rings or dams on the screw pro- 
duce the type of flow in the extruder required for effec- 
tive elimination of air from the stock by the vacuum. 


Continuously Cured Sponge 


The LCM process is also adaptable to the continuous 
extrusion and curing of unicellular neoprene sponge. It 
provides a rapid and economical method of preparing 
sponge products having a wide variety of shapes, sizes, 
and physical properties. 

When compounding neoprene for extruded sponge 
applications, it is important to obtain the proper uncured 
viscosity. Naturally, if the viscosity is too high the sponge 
will not expand sufficiently, and if it is too low, the 
extrusion will tend to distort during the curing operation. 
The viscosity can be controlled very easily by using the 
correct blend of Neoprene Type WHV with Type W or 
WRT. A compound which has given good results on 
laboratory equipment is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II—TypicaL SPONGE COMPOUND CURED BY 
LCM METHOD 


Parts 
Neoprene Type W 50 
Neoprene Type WHV 50 
Aktone 4 
Neozone A 2 
Magnesium Oxide 4 
SRF Carbon Black 30 
MT Carbon Black 20 
Light Process Oil 15 
Aquarex NS 2 
Unicel ND 12 
Zinc Oxide 5 
Diethyl Thiourea 4 

STOCK 
Specific Gravity 1.30 
Cost $/Lb. - Vol. 0.29 
SPONGE 

Density 18-20 Lb./Cu. Ft. 
Cost $/Lb. - Vol. 0.09 
Compression/Deflection 4.5 to 5.0 psi 
“ Closed Cells 50% 


9 


FIG. 6—Vacuum screw which has produced excellent results in 
eliminating porosity from neoprene extrusions. 


DETU is used as an accelerator to provide the rate 
of cure necessary to produce a closed cell structure. ay 
slower rate of cure, such as that produced by NA-22, 
will result in predominately open cells. A combination 
of both accelerators can be used to produce extrusions 
of varying percentages of open and closed cells. 

The load-carrying capacity of such sponge can be 
increased by using more SRF carbon black and less MT 
carbon black without changing the density. By replace- 
ment of the carbon black with whiting and titanium 
dioxide the above compound can be converted to a non- 
black sponge. 

This type of compound can be mixed in either a Ban- 
bury or on a mill. The DETU, however, should be with- 
held until just prior to extrusion. Since stocks of this 
type are very soft and build up little heat during mixing, 
the DETU can safely be added at the warm-up mill. 

Compounds of this type extrude very smoothly. Ex- 
truder temperatures somewhat higher than normal are 
recommended for best results — 200°F. on the die and 
head, 160 and 180°F. on the barrel. The speed of 
extrusion is dependent on the rate of cure and the rate 
of blow. In a five-foot laboratory tank, satisfactory cure 
and expansion of thin extrusions can be obtained at a 
rate of 10 tc 12 feet per minute. 


Advantages of the LCM Method 


Besides the obvious cost savings from reduced han- 
dling and thus lower labor requirements, there are a 
number of other advantages to be gained with the LCM 
process. Further savings can be realized because of the 
lower capital investment required for the LCM type of 
curing equipment as compared to conventional steam 
vulcanizers. In addition, less floor space is generally 
required. 

Less scrap should also result, particularly in products 
where the extrusions are cut to length and pan cured. 
Normally, the ends shrink back and must be cut off and 
discarded as oversize. Other plus factors are: (1) the 
rapid rate of cure results in excellent extrusion detail, 
and (2) the smooth, glossy surfaces obtained at the 
extruder can be retained after the cure. 


Applications 


The LCM process is particularly attractive for extru- 
sions that are produced in large quantities, but is adapta- 
ble to almost any type. Numerous automotive extrusions, 
both solid and sponge, lend themselves very well to this 
process. 

In the building industry, sealing strips for curtain 
wall constructions represent another sizable market. In 
this field the lower processing costs. improve the com- 
petitive position of elastomers versus thermoplastic 
polymers. Miscellaneous extrusions such as pipe gaskets, 
milk tubing and washing machine drain hose can also 
be cured by this process. 

The wire and cable industry may find the LCM process 
economically attractive. This is particularly true of those 
companies contemplating additional processing equip- 
ment. The lower capital investment and the reduced 
floor space required could be deciding factors. 

There are undoubtedly many other applications in 
which the LCM process can be used to advantage. It is 
expected that this method will be widely utilized by many 
extruded goods manufacturers to improve their com-. 
petitive position in the complex elastomers and plastics 
fields. 


Automatic Program Control of Batching Operations 


NEW formula board resembling a simple cribbage 

board has been introduced by Richardson Scale Co., 
Clifton, N. J. as a means of achieving complete auto- 
mation in the program control of batching operations. 
When the formula board is used for pre-setting weight 
data in an automatic proportioning panel, it is said to 
eliminate the need for manual weight settings and the 
possibility of human error in electronically controlled 
operations involving the proportioning of bulk mate- 
rials. Simple and compact in design, the combination 
board and panel are used as components in Richardson’s 
Select-O-Weigh systems, which provide automatic con- 
trol of storing, feeding, conveying, weighing, mixing and 
discharging of bulk ingredients. Typical applications of 
the system include the formulation of rubber compounds 
as well as numerous others. 


The formula board is especially helpful for processors 
using many mixing formulas with frequent changeover, 
as the interruptions involved in changing from one for- 
mula to another are eliminated simply by removing one 
board and replacing it with another of pre-determined 
settings. This procedure is said to result in a substantial 
speed-up of operations, and also to make for greater 
accuracy since control is no longer subject to error at 
the hands of an operator. 

The operator need only insert the formula board into 
position and press a starter button. The rest is com- 
pletely automatic, and the proportioning and mixing 
operations are continued without operation. According 
to the manufacturer, there is no limit to the amount of 
ingredients or number of functions that can be controlled 
by the board. 
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PROPERTIES AND USES OF 


Fusible Silicone 


Rubber Compounds 


An outline of the unique properties of a new class 


By F. FEKETE and J. H. LORENZ 


Union Carbide Corp., Tonawanda, \. Y. 


VER the past few years, many advances have been 
made in the technology of silicone rubber. In addi- 
tion to the up-grading of physical properties, im- 

provements have been made in processability by “pre- 
conditioning” the compounds. For some time, the 
application of rubber on items requiring wrapped con- 
struction has been difficult because the silicone rubber 
tapes used have not had a building tack. Attempts have 
been made to impart tack to silicone rubber by semi- 
curing a product or by adhesive-coating cured silicone 
rubber. Both of these methods meet the requirements 
by sacrificing properties in service to satisfy fabrication 
needs. Now, fusible silicone rubber compounds have 
been developed to provide building tack while main- 
taining the good physical and electrical properties in- 
herent in the premium grade silicone compounds. 


General Properties 


Silicone rubber compounds have always been known 
for their excellent release and non-sticking properties. 
Now, a new family of silicone rubber compounds has 
been developed with built-in adhesive properties. These 
materials are called “fusible” compounds. Fusible com- 
pounds are defined as silicone rubber compounds, which, 
after any cure—even a full postcure—exhibit pressure 
sensitive surfaces. Although they show no stickiness to 
the touch, cured parts made from a fusible compound 
will adhere on contact; they will also adhere to other 
silicone rubbers if applied under tension. Actual fusion 
_ of the rubber will occur slowly at room temperature. 
The application of heat or pressure will greatly accelerate 
the fusion into a solid mass. After fabrication, the parts 
may be dusted with mica or silica to provide a non- 
sticking surface. With the use of silicone primers, the 
fusible compounds give excellent bonds to metals and 
fabrics. 

Even though these unique properties are attained by 
a basic modification in materials, the fusible compounds 


Note: This paper was presented before the Division of Rubber ( Chemistry, 
American Chemical Society, at New York, N. y 


Y., September 13 
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of silicone rubber compounds developed to provide building tack 


Tonawanda Laboratories, Silicones Division, 


can still be cured with peroxide type catalysts, including 
Union Carbide X-1960 di-teritary-butyl peroxide curing 
compound. 

One of the important properties of these new com- 
pounds is the complete fusibility after any cure; thus, 
a mold cure, continuous vulcanization, hot air cure or 
oven cure can be used. This feature allows the fabri- 
cator to use any convenient method of fabrication—mold- 
ing, extruding, calendering or solution coating. In gen- 
eral, the exact degree of building tack is controlled by 
the initial cure. While these materials are not a room 
temperature curing variety, the building tack does seem 
to improve on aging after the initial cure. 

One of the major uses of the fusible compounds will 
undoubtedly be in the form of tapes, either supported 
or unuspported. Tapes made from the fusible com- 
pounds would offer the following features: 

(1) Excellent building tack—cable wrapping or duct 
lay-ups will not pull open. 

(2) Easy fusibility to homogenous mass—generally 
accomplished by slight heating. 

(3) Excellent physical and electrical properties. 

(4) Easy fabrication—no dual catalyst or adhesive 
coating to apply. 

(5) Complete cure prior to application—should give 
maximum resistance to reversion and optimum proper- 
ties. 

(6) Excellent bonds to metals or fabrics. 

(7) Good shelf life. 

The advantages offered by the fusible compounds will 
eliminate many of the problems found with semi-cured 
or adhesive-coated tapes. 

In addition to the usual insulating variety, fusible 
silicone rubber compounds can also be made in a con- 
ductive type. Blends can be made to obtain a range 
of resistivities. In further describing the fusible com- 
pounds, the properties of two specific materials will be 
discussed: a general purpose insulating type. and a con- 
ductive compound. 

The first member of this new family to be studied was 
a nominal 50-durometer compound, now identified as 
Union Carbide K-1605R. This compound has a built-in 
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SHEAR SPECIMEN 


FIG. |—Schematic diagram of arrangement of 
broken dumbbell specimens used in testing adhesive 
properties. 


“controlled reactivity” accompanied by a “pre-condi- 
tioned” character which allows it to be freshened in a 
few seconds. The excellent green strength exhibited by 
K-1605R is typical of all of the new fusible compounds. 

The following properties of K-1605 were obtained 
on an ASTM slab, cured with 1.2 parts of dichloro- 
benzoyl peroxide paste: 


Mold cure, 10 minutes at 250°F. 


Hardness, Shore A 27 
Tensile Strength, psi 900-1000 
Elongation, 725 
Fear Strength, Die B, pi 70 
Postcured, 24 hours at 480°F. 
Hardness, Shore A 45 
Fensile Strength, psi 800-900 
Elongation, 400 
lear Strength, Die B, pi 94 
Specific Gravity 


The mold cured properties are typical of premium grades 
silicone rubber. The post-cured properties show that 
K-1605R has good physical properties in addition to 
its unique features. 

The following data, obtained after a heat-aging cycle 
of 70 hours at 450°F., indicate the excellent dry heat 
resistance of the compound: 


Hardness Change, units -» +3 
Fensile Change, —6 
Elongation Change, 


180° Bend No crack 


Even after this 70 hour cycle, the material still exhibits 
a pressure-sensitive, fusible surface. 


94 


TABLE I—ViIscosiTY-BUILD RELATIONSHIP OF A 
K-1605R SILICONE RUBBER SOLUTION 


Viscosity Total Tape Thickness Total Tape Thickness 
(cps) After 1 Dip at 4 in./Min. After 2 Dips at 4in./Min. | 
1400 6.0 Mils 12 Mils 
1900 7.0 Mils 14 Mils 
2400 7.5 Mils 15 Mils 
Tape starch-oil sized ECC-116 glass fabric (4 mil). 


resistance to ASTM oils is shown by the follow- 


Oil No. 1, 70 hours at 300° F. 
Hardness Change, units ; 
Tensile Change, ‘ 30 
Elongaiton Change, “ 18 
Volume Change, “ - rs 

ASTM Oil No. 3, 70 hours at 300° F. 
Volume Change, “ + 50 
The volume changes are typical for general-purpose 
silicone rubbers. 

The additional data below show that the compression 
set is somewhat higher than the best silicone rubber 
compounds, but this only emphasizes the fact that a 
single silicone rubber compound for all applications 
cannot yet be manufactured. 


Compression Set, Method B, 70 hours at 300°F. 
Original Deflection, 50 
Water Immersion, 70: hours at 212°F. 
Volume Change, “ 
Reversion, 6 -hours at 480°F. 

Bomb Under Stress 
Hardness Change, units —_—| 


The resistance to reversion after a full postcure is of 
interest. The term reversion is used to denote the de- 
polymerization of siloxane gums when a cured elastomer 
is heated in a confined space under stress. The amount 
or degree of reversion is evaluated as the ioss of hard- 
ness; in extreme cases, the elastomers are degraded to a 
soft, semi-fluid grease. In our laboratory, the degree of 
reversion exhibited by the various compounds is de- 
termined by enclosing a compression set disc or plied-up 
specimen in a specially designed stainless steel vessel 
similar to a Paar analytical bomb. The top is tightened 
so as to place stress on the sample, and the unit is heated 
for six hours at 250°C. 

The following figures, derived from tests run accord- 
ing to standard ASTM methods on a 30 mil slab, reveal 
that K-1605R has excellent electrical characteristics: 


Dielectric Constant, 100 cps 2.95 
Dielectric Strength, v/mil (30 mil slab) 745 
Power Factor, 100 cps 0.0013 
Resistivity, ohm-cm, 75°F. 


In initial evaluations a quick, easy test was needed 


to indicate adhesive properties. A schematic drawing of 
the system used is shown in Figure 1. The ends of a 
broken dumbbell were merely: pressed together; the 
specimen was then pulled in a Scott tensile machine. 
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TABLE II—COMPARISON OF PROPERTIES OF 


POSTCURE: 24 HR./480 F. 


Elongation 


200 
200-230 


Rubber Hardness Tensile 


Y-1622 740 
K-1516 60 650-750 


FUSIBLI 


AND NON-FUSIBLE CONDUCTIVE SILICONE RUBBER 


Resistivity 


Adhesion 
Tear Shear —ohm-cm 
Die C (Ib.) Mold Postcured 
16 1—2 


111 13.0 
35-40 0.0 


100 5 


A 


An average of eight pounds force was needed to pull 
apart the samples from a mold cured slab, while sixteen 
pounds force was needed to separate or break the sam- 
ples from the postcured slabs. A conventional silicone 
rubber compound gives a zero pound force reading, for 
it will not stick to itself. The larger force needed to 
separate the postcured samples shows that the adhesive 
properties are improved with a postcure or any addi- 
tional cure. 

The fusible compounds, such as the one discussed 
here, can be readily bonded to most metals. In order 
to insure the maximum adhesion, the use of a metal 
primer, such as Chemlok 607 (manufactured and dis- 
tributed by Lord Manufacturing Co., Erie, Penna.) is 
recommended. The use of a primer on fabrics prior to 
bonding them is also suggested. 


Dispersion of the Compounds 


As was mentioned earlier, the fusible compounds can 
easily be dispersed in solvents such as xylene. Typical 
properties of a nominal weight per cent solution of 
K-1605R in xylene are as follows: 


Appearance and Color Ihick, red fluid 


Solids Content (by weight) 
Viscosity (cps. average) 15,000 
Specific Gravity 0.94 

7:31 


Weight Gallon (lb.) 


The viscosity was measured with a Brookfield viscometer, 
Model LVF, No. 4 spindle, 12 rpm. Normally a catalyst 
loading of 3.4 parts of crystalline benzoyl peroxide per 
100 parts of solid is used for hot air or tower curing. 

Solutions of K-1605R have a rapid change in vis- 
cosity Over a range in solids content from 20 to 29 
weight per cent. This relationship, shown in the data 
below, usually denotes a thixotropic solution. 


Solids, % Viscosity (cps) 


29 28,000 
26 18,000 
23 2,500 
20 1,000 
17 500 


However, excellent coated fabrics can be made from 
such solutions if one allows for this property. The vis- 
cosity was measured as before, with a Brookfield vis- 
cometer, Model LVF, No. 4 spindle, 12 rpm. 

The total build obtained on a 4-mil glass fabric at 
three different viscosities is shown in Table I. In gen- 


eral, the build on a tape prepared by a free-dip process 
is dependent not only on the viscosity of the solution but 
also on the dipping rate. In these tests, a constant dip- 
ping rate of four inches per minute was used with a 
full tower cure after each coat. 


It can be seen that the 
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second dip provides three times the build found on the 
first dip. 

In fabrication of the fusible compounds, the curing 
cycle is important in setting the desired sticking prop- 
erties. As with any solution coating, desolvation must 
be done prior to the actual cure. Conventional tower 
times and temperatures can be used; thus the tape would 
pass through a 70° to 125°F. zone prior to reaching the 
desired 300°F. curing temperature. It is possible to 
postcure the tape for 24 hours at 480°F. to develop op- 
timum reversion resistance without loss of surface tack. 

The properties of K-1605R coated glass cloth are 
dependent on the base fabric used. Results obtained 
on 4-mil, starch-oil sized ECC-116 glass fabric follow: 
Results 
0+ 1 


Property or Test 

Over-all Tape Thickness (mils) 

Crease Resistance (Ib./1 in. width) 120-130 

Dielectric Strength (v/mil) 1100 
These tests, run in accordance with MIL-C-2194B, show 
crease values of 120 to 130 pounds-per-inch width and a 
dielectric strength of 1100 volts per mil. With specially 
treated glass cloth, crease values of 150 pounds-per-inch 
width have been obtained on 10-mil tapes in the labora- 
tory with no degrading effects on electrical properties. 
Bias glass cloth has also been successfully coated with 
K-1605R. 


A Conductive, Fusible Silicone Rubber 


In addition to the insulating, fusible compounds, con- 
ductive types were considered. The first member of the 
conductive, fusible compounds to be developed was 
identified as Y-1622. This compound, which contains 
carbon black filler, can be cured only with Union Car- 
bide X-1960 di-tertiary-butyl peroxide curing compound 
or with dicumyl peroxide. It can be extruded, molded, 
calendered, or dispersed in solvents for dip coating. 

Table II gives the typical properties of Union Carbide 
Y-1622. For comparison, the data on a non-fusible con- 
ductive silicone rubber compound, K-1516, are listed. 
The improved properties of Y-1622 are quite apparent 
in the tear strength and resistivity values. 

Prior to the development of Y-1622, blends of K-1516 
and K-1605R were studied for the intermediate resistiv- 
ities. The results are shown in Table III. Of course, 
the optimum fusible properties would be obtained by 
using Y-1622 in place of K-1516. However, blends con- 
taining 30 weight per cent or more K-1605R have ade- 
quate fusible characteristics. Basically it is possible to 
blend reproducibily for any desired resistivity value. 

While the fusible series of silicone rubber compounds 
has not yet been subjected to an extensive field evalua- 
tion, certain unique properties have been investigated 
sufficiently to suggest potential applications. 
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FIG. 2—Tack of K-1650R tapes. The tape at the left, with a Mylar 
interleave, can be unrolled easily; the tape on right, with no inter- 
leave, bonded at room temperature under light tension. 


Unsupported Tapes 


One of the first forms of material to be made from 
K-1605R was unsupported tape. This tape can be pre- 
pared by extruding or calendering and slitting. The de- 
gree of cure used is variable at the fabricator’s conven- 
ience. 

Figure 2 shows the degree of pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesive tack that K-1605R unsupported tapes exhibit. 
The roll on the left has a Mylar interleave and can be 
unrolled easily. In contrast, the outer section of the tape 
on the right was rolled up without an interleave. It 
should be noted that the tape was bonded together at 
room temperature under very light tension; it cannot 
now be removed as a single layer. This is a feature of 
unsupported tape only; supported tapes will not bond 
at room temperature to this degree. 

For use as a cable splice or terminal wrapping, one 
would wrap the tape on itself under slight tension. The 
tape will adhere tightly to itself and, over a period of 
days, form a stronger bond. The ultimate bond between 
the layers—a complete fusion—would be attained by 
heating at a temperature of 350°F., or above, for a per- 
iod of 30 minutes or by internal heating in operation. 
After fusion has occurred, the layers of tape cannot again 
be separated. This tape has proven very useful in splic- 
ing connections on ovens and heaters. 

Since these tapes adhere to themselves readily with 
no external heat, protective wrappings can be applied 
in the field as well as in a plant. Thus not only terminals 
but even electronic equipment and glass tubes can re- 
ceive a protective wrapping. 

The unsupported fusible tapes can also be used to 
wrap various electrical components. For some applica- 
tions, a higher-durometer fusible compound may _ be 
needed; these are currently being field evaluated. 

These tapes also function very well as bonding aids; 


they are especially useful in places where a liquid or. 
fluid tie cement cannot be used. If bonds to metal are 
desired, the use of a metal primer such as Chemlok 607 
is suggested. 

In the manufacture of cable for shipboard use, large 
quantities of silicone rubber coated glass cloth are used 
between the insulating layer and sheath. Whereas regu- 
lar silicone rubber coated glass tapes slip easily, sup- 
ported fusible tapes can give the right amount of build- 
ing tack needed. Tapes can be made from K-1605R 
to meet the requirements of MIL-C-2194B, Shipboard 
Cable-Type T, and MIL-W-19381A, Special Purpose ° 
Nuclear Cable. 

In the wrapping of coils for motors and generators, 
adhesion and rubber stability have been major prob- 
lems. In order to get adhesion to the copper, many ad- 
hesives including the available silicone primers and many 
organic paints or shellacs have been used. Initial labora- 
tory tests, utilizing Chemlok 607 and fully cured K- 
1605R on glass cloth, indicate that this compound is 
very promising in correcting these previous shortcomings. 

Another potential use of the supported fusible tapes 
is in hot air duct construction. The advantages expected 
are improved layer-to-layer bonds and improved rubber- 
to-metal bonds for connections. Another possible use 
of supported fusible tapes is in the sealing of electronic 
or heating equipment. For metal adhesion, Chemlok 607 
primer and some pressure should be used. 

As reported earlier, the K-1605R type of fusible com- 
pound can be dispersed easily in organic solvents. These 
dispersions are useful not only in coating of fabrics but 
also may be utilized as wash coatings for improving 
adhesion of other silicone rubbers. In addition, the dip 
coating of small metal parts, such as coils, would fill 
the voids, bond to the metal and provide an adherent 
layer for the final coat. The outer layer may be applied 
by a second dip or it may be built up by wrapping with 
a fusible tape. 

From preliminary tests, it seems that any application 
now utilizing a conventional silicone rubber coating com- 
pound may well be improved by using a fusible silicone 
rubber compound. 

The fusible silicone rubber compounds can be fabri- 
cated the same as conventional silicone compounds. With 
the fusible compounds, however, it will be possible to 


TABLE III—REsiIsTIivity OF BLENDS OF A FUSIBLE AND 
NON-FUSIBLE SILICONE RUBBER 


Mold Cured Postcured 
Blend 20 min./340 F. 24 hr./480°F. 
ohm-cm ohm-cm 
100% K-1516 70.4 5.65 
90% K-1516 } 
10% K-1605R4 98.3 11.60 
70% K-1516 | 
: 3)? 2 
30% K-1605R\ 
50% K-1605R( 8.20 (10) 1.05 (10) 
30% K-1516 | 
36 (10)! ))! 
10% K-1516 | 
4.69 (10 2.43 rs 
90% K-1605R\ 43 (10) 
100% K-1605R 1.2 (10)” 6.9 (10)" 
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mold and fully cure a part prior to assembling or bonding 
it. Thus, for example, in making an AN connector, it 
may be possible to mold the insert, postcure it, and then 
bond it into the shell. 

Figure 3 shows the cohesive and adhesive fusion of 
Y-1622 (black color), K-1605R (lighter color), and a 


regular silicone rubber, Union Carbide K-1035. The 
separate layers were cut from slabs of fully postcured 
(24 hours at 480°F.) materials. After being pressed 
together with light pressure and standing for 30 minutes 
at room temperature, the individual layers could not be 
separated. The square sections at the top were plied 
up three days after they were individually postcured. 
After standing for one hour at room temperature, the 
plies could not be separated without tearing the rubber. 
This room temperature fusion of fully cured material 
again emphasizes the unique character of the fusible 
compounds. 

As was mentioned earlier, the fusible compounds can 
be extruded, calendered or transfer molded. In the case 
of extrusions, if the part is to be initially cured and then 
processed further, the surface should be cleaned with a 
solvent such as MEK. Bonding of the cleaned part to 
other silicone rubbers can then be accomplished. 

As in the case of the insulating fusible compounds, it 
is expected that the major uses of the conductive fusible 
compounds will be in the cable and electronic fields. The 
Y-1622 conductive fusible compound, as such, can be 
fabricated into tapes, unsupported or supported. These 
conductive fusible tapes could be used to wrap elec- 
trical equipment where a corona shield or static bleed 
off is needed. Again, with the use of a silicone primer, 
excellent adhesion to metal can be attained. 

Since the Y-1622 compound can be blended with 
K-1605R or with the standard silica filled compounds 
such as K-1035, tapes can be made with varying resistiv- 
ities but still with fusible properties. These corona pre- 
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FIG. 3—Cohesive and adhesive fusion of Y-1622 (black color), K-!605R (lighter color), 


and a regular silicone rubber. 


cipitators could be tailor-made for each specific applica- 
tion. In preliminary tests, it appears that Y-1622 will 
also adhere to glass; thus, such uses as external wrapping 
of cathode ray tubes may be feasible. 

Of course, the conductive fusible compounds can be 
molded or formed in combination with the insulating 
silicone rubbers, such as the sandwich shown in Figure 3. 
Maximum adhesion would be obtained by using K-1605R 
as the insulating rubber. 

Although Y-1622 has not been completely evaluated 
as a dispersion in toluene, preliminary tests indicate that’ 
dip coating is possible. 


Summary 

In summing up, the general unique properties of a 
new class of fusible silicone rubber compounds were out- 
lined. Unsupported tapes fabricated from these mater- 
ials bond to themselves on contact. Fusion occurs slowly 
at room temperature or more rapidly at elevated temper- 
atures or pressures. Supported tapes, fully cured for 
maximum reversion resistance, have building tack, but 
they require a heating above 400°F. for fusion. 

The preparation of supported and unsupported tapes 
was reviewed and uses were suggested for these forms. 
The ability of the fusible compounds to be cured and 
fabricated by conventional silicone rubber techniques 
was discussed. An insulating member and a conductive 
member of this new family were characterized in detail. 

Although only two compounds now available on a 
limited scale were described, laboratory results indicate 
that other members of this new family, such as higher 
durometer or low temperature varieties, can be made. 
This new concept, that of building a pressure-sensitive, 
fusible property into the elastomer, is certain not only 
to allow new methods of assembly of fabricated parts, 
but also to expand the utility of silicone rubber. 
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Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Meets in Cincinnati 


of the American Chemical Society will be held at the 

Netherlands Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 
14 to 16. The three-day meeting will feature the pres- 
entation of 31 technical papers and the showing of a 
motion picture on the use of high speed photography in 
the rubber industry. (Epitor’s Note: An article pre- 
pared especially for RUBBER AGE on the methods used 
and results obtained will appear in our May issue. ) 


Te 73rd meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemistry 


Other activities of interest at the meeting will include 
a luncheon-meeting of the Twenty-Five Year Club, the 
business meeting, the divisional banquet, and the presen- 
tation of an award for the best technical paper delivered 
at the previous meeting of the Division in New York 
City in September, 1957. 

The technical program for the meeting has been 
divided into three sessions, each with a general theme. 
On Wednesday afternoon, May 14, the papers will be 
on “Urethane Rubbers, Latices, etc.” R. F. Dunbrook, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Division Chairman, will 
preside. 

The entire day Thursday, May 15, will be devoted 
to a “Symposium on High Temperature Resistant Elas- 
tomers.” E. R. Bartholomew, Wright Air Development 
Center, who organized the symposium, will preside dur- 
ing the morning session, and E. N. Cunningham, Pre- 
cision Rubber Products Corp., chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee, will serve in the afternoon. 
Of the 11 papers to be presented during the symposium, 
the six scheduled for the morning session were invited, 
while those to be heard during the afternoon were con- 
tributed. Two papers on other subjects will conclude the 
afternoon session. 

The final technical session on Friday morning, May 
16, will feature papers on *Vulcanization and Reinforce- 
ment.” S. C. Nicol, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Director-at-Large, will preside. 

The motion picture, “High Speed Photography in the 
Rubber Industry,” produced by technical personnel of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., will be shown twice, 
at 11:00 a.m. on Wednesday and at 5:00 p.m. that 
afternoon after the technical papers are presented. This 
is a presentation of the use of a high speed camera in 
the study of materials processing and products testing 
in the rubber industry. 

A business meeting will be held at 11:30 a.m. Thurs- 
day, May 15. At this time the Best Paper Award, given 
to the authors of the most worthy paper delivered at the 

previous meeting, will be presented to Hugh E. Diem, 
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C. F. Gibbs and Harold Tucker of the B. F. Goodrich 
Research Center, Brecksville, Ohio, for their paper, 
“Alkyllithium Polymerization of Isoprene.” Changes in 
the by-laws of the Division will also be voted on, and 
a report will be heard from the Nominating Committee 
on proposed officers to serve for the 1958-59 period. 

Special attractions arranged for the ladies include a 
bus tour of Cincinnati with a stopover at the famous 
Krohn Conservatory, and a boat trip down the Ohio 
River. For those who do not want to participate in the 
tour or boat trip, a “Ladies Get Together and Talk” 
room has been arranged. Registration desks will be pro- 
vided both in the lobby of the hotel and on the meeting 
room floor. 

In addition to Mr. Cunningham who is acting as chair- 
man of the Local Arrangements Committee, the follow- 
ing are acting as assistant chairmen: J. M. Kelble 
(Wright Air Development Center), J. R. Wall (Inland 
Manufacturing) and Fred W. Gage (Dayton Chemical 
Products). Committee chairmen are: Finance, Don N. 
Bertke (Texo); Ladies Entertainment, Boris Sway 
(Texo); Hospitality and Information, W. F. Herberg. 
Jr. (Dow Corning); Registration, R. E. Wells (Precision 
Rubber Products); Publicity, Fred W. Gage (Dayton 
Chemical Products); Banquet, J. M. Williams (Amsco 
Solvents); Housing, C. L. Zimmerman (Zimmerman 
Co.); Program and Meeting Rooms, §. J. Miller (Du- 
Bois). H. S. Karch (C. P. Hall) will act as chairman | 
at the luncheon-meeting of the Twenty-Five Year Club. 

Abstracts of the papers which will be presented at the 
meeting follow herewith. 


- Program of the 


DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
May 14-16, 1958 


Wednesday Morning—May 14 
9:30 A.M.—Registration. 
11:00 A.M.—Motion picture on “High Speed Photog- 
raphy in the Rubber Industry.” (Re- 
peated at 5:00 p.m.) 
11:30 A.M.—Twenty-Five Year Club Luncheon (H. 
. Karch, C. P. Hall Co., Chairman). 


Wednesday Afternoon—May 14 
2:00 P.M.—Introductory Remarks by R. F. Dun- 
brook (Firestone), Division Chairman. 
2:05 P.M.—Technical Papers—‘“Urethane Rubbers, 
Latices, etc.” 


Thursday Morning—May 15 

9:00 A.M.—Introductory Remarks by E. R. Bar- 
tholomew (Wright Air Development 
Center). 

9:05 A.M.—Technical Papers—‘Symposium on High 
Temperature Resistant Elastomers”. 

11:30 A.M.—Business Meeting. 


Thursday Afternoon—May 15 

2:00 P.M.—Technical Papers—‘Symposium on High 
Temperature Resistant Elastomers” 
(Cont’d.) 

6:45 P.M.—Divisional Banquet. 

Friday Morning—May 16 

9:00 A.M.—Technical Papers — “Vulcanization and 

Reinforcement.” 
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Wednesday Afternoon — May 14 


Urethane Rubbers, Latices, Etc. 
R. F. Dunbrook, Presiding 


2:00 P.M.—1—Introductory remarks. 


2:05 P.M.—2—Chemistry of Aryl Isocyanates: Rate and 
Equilibrium Constants for the Formation and Decomposi- 
tion of Ethyl o,y-Diarylallophanates. I. C. Kogon (Jackson 
Laboratory, Elastomer Chemicals Department, E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc... Wilmington, Del.). 


rhe equilibrium and rate constants for. the information of 
ethyl a,y-diarylallophanates from ary! isocyanates and ethyl 
substituted carbanilates at 106 to 143°C. have been measured. 

At equilibrium, the concentration of allophanate decreases 
with increasing temperature. Substitution of a para-methyl group 
on the aromatic ring of the carbanilate decreases the concentra- 
tion of allophanate compared to the unsubstituted and ortho- 
"methyl substituted carbanilate. 

Similarly, substitution of an ortho-methyl group on_ the 
aromatic ring of the carbanilate increases the rate of reaction 
with phenyl isocyanate compared to the unsubstituted and para- 
methyl carbanilate. The mechanism of this reaction will be 
discussed. 

Tertiary amines such as n-methyl morpholine do not exert 
any Catalytic effect on the rate of formation of ethyl @.y-diarylal- 
lophanate. Decomposition studies of some aryl biurets and ethyl 
a,y-diphenylallophanate show that aryl biurets are less stable 
than ethyl a@,y-diarylallophanate. Substitution of the aryl group 
with an alkyl group increases the stability of the biuret. 


2:30 P.M.—3—Gelation and Viscosity Control in Isocyanate 
Reactions. R. P. Kane, I. C. Kogon and H. W. Bradley 
(Jackson Laboratory, Elastomer Chemicals and Organic 
Chemicals Departments, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. 
Kane). 


It is well known that undesirable gelation reactions in the 
preparation and storage of liquid polymers from diisocyanates 
and polyols can be tempered or avoided entirely by judicious 
employment of acidic additives, e.g.. acid chloride. It is known 
also that gelation reactions are sometimes prevented merely 
through use of a different lot of the same diisocyanate and for 
this reason the source of difficulty often has been ascribed to the 
diisocyanate. The purity of the polyol is also critical. This paper 


elucidates the interrelationship of the hydrolyzable chlorine 
content of the diisocyanate with the purity of the polyol. The 
observed phenomena are illustrated in model compound studies 
as well as in typical commercial formulations. Methods for 
avoiding undesirable side reactions are presented. 


2:55 P.M.—4—Liquid Urethane Elastomers. R. J. Athey 
(Elastomer Chemicals Department, E. 1. duo Pont de 
‘Nemours & Co.. Inc... Wilmington, Del.). 


Fluid processing of elastomers has been an important objective 
in the rubber industry for years. Latices, dispersions or solvent 
solutions are used to meet most of the current needs for 
elastomers in liquid form. While these materials allow liquid 
processing, the problems of removal of water or solvent and lack 
of unusual properties compared to solid elastomers has limited 
the development of liquid processing. Advances in polyurethane 
chemistry have opened the way to a truly fluid polymer which 
can. be transformed to a strong, elastic rubberlike solid having 
unique properties compared with conventional elastomers. 

Adiprene L urethane rubber is an example of this approach to 
castable elastomers. It can be cast, sprayed, spread, or applied 
by dipping to produce a wide variety of mechanical goods, pro- 
tective and decorative coatings. The curing process, which trans- 
forms the liquid polymer into a solid elastic rubber, varies from 
5 minutes to 24 hours depending on the curing agent and the 
conditions used. 

Adiprene L vulcanizates exhibit high tensile strength and 
resilience combined with excellent resistance to abrasion, com- 
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pression set, oils, oxidation and ozone. In addition, they exhibit 
excellent low temperature properties. The liquid nature of the 
polymer coupled with the unique combination of vulcanizate 
properties suggest its use in automated production of high 
quality rubber goods. 


3:15 P.M.—5—Polyurethane Foams: Stability, Collapse and 
Shrinkage. H. K. Frensdorff (Elastomer Chemicals and 
Organic Chemicals Departments, E. 1, du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.. Inc... Wilmington, Del.). 


The physical factors affecting foaming behavior in poly- 
urethane foams were studied on non-polymerizing model systems 
based on polytetramethyleneether glycol (M.W. 3000). The 
effects of silicone additives on surface tension, foam growth, 
collapse, bubble size and bubble number were determined. 

The results of these studies lead to the following conclusions: 
Bubble size increases during foaming, and the number of bubbles 
decreases continually owing to bubble coalescence. Collapse con- 
sists of the loss of a comparatively small number of very large 
bubbles. Silicones, because of their surface activity, delay collapse 
by decreasing the initial bubble size and by delaying the breaking 
of very large bubbles. The silicones exert their maximum stabiliz- 
infi effect at very low concentrations, where the Gibbs surface 
excess is greatest. 

Gas permeability measurements showed that polyurethanes 
were much more permeable to carbon dioxide than to air. When 
carbon dioxide diffuses out of a freshly prepared urethane foam 
more rapidly than air diffuses back into it, a pressure differential 
results, which causes shrinkage of the as yet incompletely cured 


foam. 


3:40 P.M.—6—Effect of Swelling on Properties of Elas- 
tomers. C. B. Griffis, Angus Wilson and J. C. Montermoso 
(Quartermaster Research and Engineering Center, U. S. 
4rmy. Natick, Mass.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. 
Griffis). 

Measurements of volume increases of rubbers in liquids are 
often used as an indication of the change in properties of the 
rubbers in these liquids. Volume increase measurements are of 
little significance per se, unless the physical dimensions of a 
rubber component or item are critical. To be of value the swell 
measurements should disclose accompanying changes in the 
physical properties of the rubber. The studies reported here were 
undertaken to determine possible mathematical statements show- 
ing such relationships. 

Various types of rubber compounds of different states of cure 
were immersed in standard test fluids and in mixtures of 
methanol with benzene and ketone. After swelling equilibrium 
had been reached the per cent swell, tensile strength, ultimate 
elongation, hardness and tear strength were determined. Per cent 
losses in these properties were plotted against corresponding 
volume increases. Equations were found relating losses in physi- 
cal properties to swell. They were of the form 


as + b 


for all properties, where “L” is per cent loss in the property 
tested, “s” is per cent volume increase, and “a” and “b” are 
constants for a specific rubber compound. The values of “a” 
and “b” were found to vary between types of rubber. different 
cures of the same type of rubber, and the property tested. 

A method is described for determining the change in certain 
physical properties of a given rubber item immersed in liquids 
when test samples cannot be cut from the item. 


1:00 P.M.—7—The St. Joe Ozone Flex Tester for Rubber 
Compounds. L. E. Carlson and R. 8S. Havenhill (Rubber 
Research Laboratory, St. Joseph Lead Co.. Monaca, 
Penna.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Carlson). 


A new laboratory machine for evaluating the ozone resistance 
of rubber compounds under static and dynamic conditions is 
described. The machine is compact (17 inches high, 12 inches 
square base) and tests small specimens (1% x 1 inch) easily 
obtainable from standard tensile sheets. 


The ozone concentration, of approximately 50 parts per 
hundred million, is maintained constant by passing a controlled 
quantity of compressed air (which is ozone free) past a Westing- 
house No. 794 Sterilamp. 

Five specimens are alternately flexed 10 minutes and main- 
tained in the bent position 50 minutes by an automatic cycling 
device. The dynamic feature is considered essential, since some 
additives which improve static ozone resistance actually accelerate 
dynamic attack. The human element in rating degree of attack 
has been eliminated by measuring bend modulus before and 
after exposure with a special beam balance. 

Electrostatic contact potential of rubber oriented by stretching 
is shown to be more negative than for unstretched rubber. This 
could account for the more rapid ozone attack on stretched 
rubber. 

Results obtained with the new machine have shown good 
correlation with actual road tests on white sidewall tires in the 
Los Angeles area 


:25 P.M.—8—The Influence of Particle Size on the Vis- 
cosity of Synthetic Latex: Effect of Polydispersity. Paul 
H. Johnson and Robert H. Kelsey (Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). (Paper will be presented by 
Mr. Johnson). 


Three latices, made in modifications of a single system using 
a 70/30 butadiene/styrene charge, possessed modal particle 
diameters, as determined with the electron microscope, of 950A, 
1710A and 325A, respectively. The distribution of particles was 
contained in a sufficiently narrow range (ca. 700A) so that the 
mode adequately represented the particle population. These 
latices were concentrated alone and in various blend ratios of 
small, medium and large particles. Viscosities were run on the 
latices with a Brookfield viscosimeter during the course of con- 
centration. The viscosity behavior was normal and conformed 
to the well known principle that larger particle size latices are 
more fluid than those of small particle size. 

The influence of particle size distribution was examined by 
making blends of the latices in various combinations of sizes. 


. Blends of 9SOA with 3250A diameters were made on an equal 


mass basis and on an equal surface basis. The mixtures had more 
favorable viscosity characteristics than did either of the single 
latices. The blend on an equal surface basis could be taken to 
67.5% solids. 

Other experiments involving blends of widely different number 
distribution showed that the mass relationship of large and small 
particles gave a more significant indication of the viscosity 
behavior. The results of viscosity measurements on various 
blends showed that favorable viscosity is dependent upon (1) 
particle size—the larger the particles the more fluid is the latex, 
and (2) particle size distribution. The difference between large 
and small particles should be large and the mass of large should 
constitute around 75% of the total mass of particles. 


4:45 P.M.—9—The influence of Particle Size on the Vis- 
cosity of Synthetic Latex: Effect of Particle Spacing. 
Robert H. Kelsey and Paul H. Johnson (Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron 17, Ohio). (Paper will be presented 
by Mr. Kelsey). 


From the simple geometric considerations of particle size 
and mean particle spacing, a relation between particle sizes in 
synthetic latices and the concentration limited by viscosity has 
been deduced for substantially monodisperse systems. An 
approximation to the Brookfield viscosity versus concentration 
relation has been made from the mean particle spacing, using 
only, one arbitrary constant. 

A packing constant which holds its value well for a range of 
essentially monodispersed latices has been defined. It was found 
that it could be evaluated in any case from the volume concen- 
tration of polymer at which the viscosity increased beyond 
measure. This volume concentration has been found very close to 
74% for latices of uniform particle size. For latices having two 
principal sizes of particles, the packing constant assumed values 
corresponding generally to closer packing. 

The use of the packing constant determined from the limiting 
concentration permitted satisfactory fit between the viscosity- 
concentration curves for mixed latices, experimentally determined 
and deduced from particle spacing data, with the use of one 
arbitrary constant. 


ar 
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Thursday Morning — May 15 


Symposium on High Temperature Resistant 
Elastomers: Part | 


E. R. Bartholomew, Presiding 


Note: The six papers delivered at this session 
are all invited papers. 


9:00 A.M.—10—Introductory remarks. 

9:05 A.M.—11—Properties of Elastomers up to 550°F. F. M. 
Smith (Chemical and Physical Research Laboratories. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron.17, Ohio). 


Industrial and military applications are subjecting elastomeric 
materials to ever-increasing temperatures, necessitating a knowl- 
edge of the heat resistance of currently available compounds and 
the development of still higher heat resistance. 

Stress-strain properties for compounds of nineteen elastomers 
were measured at temperatures up to 550°F. The initial loss of 
tensile strength at elevated temperatures was differentiated from 
that caused by a combined aging and temperature effect. Tear 
strength was measured at temperatures up to 500°F. Shore A 
hardness was measured at room temperature on blocks which 
had been aged one hour and eight hours at temperatures as high 
as 500°F. Resilience was measured over the —40°F. to +500°F. 
range by a falling ball rebound test. Low temperature elastic 
properties of compounds can be anticipated from the tempera- 
ture at which the minimum rebound occurs. Permeability of 
elastomers to air varied as much as one thousand-fold at room 
temperature, but no more than twenty-fold at 350°F. 

The data presented should serve as a guide to the usefulness 
and limitations, at high temperatures, of the nineteen elastomers 
tested. 

(A major portion of this work was conducted under USAF 
Contracts AF33(616)-3108 and AF33(616)-3953 which were 
administered under the direction of the Materials Laboratory, 
Directorate of Research, Wright Air Development Center. ) 


9:30 A.M.—12—Viton—Heat and Fluid Resistant Elas- 
tomer. W. V. Freed (Elastomer Chemicals Department, 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 


The high performance requirements of today’s advanced 
design in aircraft and automotive applications have exceeded the 
limits of operability of conventional elastomeric materials. A 
new synthetic rubber, Viton, has been developed to overcome 
many of the environmental problems of heat, corrosion and 
chemical resistance. This fluorine-containing elastomer possesses 
excellent chemical and thermal stability with remarkable reten- 
tion of elastomeric properties after prolonged exposures to 
temperatures in the range of 400 to 600°F. Resistance to attack 
by a wide variety of fluids, including aromatic and aliphatic 
hydrocarbons, hydraulic fluids, chlorinated solvents and mineral 
acids and alkalies, has been clearly demonstrated. 

Viton is fully processable by conventional elastomer tech- 
niques, and many viton moldings have been successfully tested 
under extreme exposure conditions in aircraft, automotive and 
industrial applications. The conditions and results of these tests 
are described. Seals and gaskets of all types have received the 
widest attention because of the need for an elastomer flexible 
above 400°F. in a variety of fluids. Investigations directed toward 
the development of chemical resistant hose, bladder type fuel 
cells, protective clothing, and aircraft tires will be discussed. 


9:55 A.M.—13—Combined Effects of Heat and Gamma 
Radiation on Practical Rubber Compounds. J. W. Born, 
E. E. Mooney and 8S. T. Semegen (B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Research Center, Brecksville, Ohio). (Paper will be pre- 
sented by Mr. Born). 


A study is underway of the separate and combined effects of 
heat and gamma radiation on practical rubber compounds. Two 
representative stocks were chosen for each of four major classes 
of aircraft products, namely, hose, seals, fuel cells, and wire 
insulation. Two recipe variations of each rubber compound were 
also included, involving separate incorporation of two potential 
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neoprene, 


radiation damage inhibitors. The elastomers were 
styrene rubber and nitrile rubber. 

Stress-strain and hardness measurements were employed to 
evaluate physical deterioration. The study involved gamma 
irradiations up to 126 x 10° ergs per gram of carbon and physical 
testing at room temperature and 158°F. This work has involved 
four sets. of test conditions and is the first phase of continuing 
research intended to involve temperatures of 212° and 280°F. 

The importance of equivalent cure was emphasized. The prin- 
cipal changes resulted from radiation exposure ranging up to 
85 x 10° ergs per gram of carbon at room temperature and 
34 x 10° at 158°F. Based on the exposure required to reduce the 
initial ultimate elongation by one half, the additives appear to 
give greater protection during irradiation at room temperature 
than at 158 F. 


10:20 A.M.—l4—Behavior of Some Elastomers in Petro- 
leum Base Fuel at Elevated Temperatures. R. G. Spain 
(Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich.). 


The degree of the recovery of physical properties of elastomer 
compounds after exposure to petroleum base fuels does not form 
a basis for the estimation of the physical properties of the com- 
pound while at the conditions of aging. Equipment and _ pro- 
cedures have therefore been developed to determine the physical 
properties of elastomer compounds at the simulated use condi- 
tions of fuel immersion at elevated temperatures. 

Data are presented for compounds based on Hycar 1041. 
Kel-F 3700, and Viton A from conventional fuel aging tests and 
from tests conducted at elevated temperatures. High temperature 
testing was conducted in the presence and absence of petroleum 
base fuel to differentiate between the degradation of physical 
properties due to solvency.and thermal effects. 

The effects of compounding variations for fluoro-elastomers is 
discussed, with emphasis on compounds prepared with a variety 
of curing agents. 


10:45 A.M.—15—The Vuleanization of Butyl Rubber with 
Phenol Formaldehyde Derivatives. P. O. Tawney, J. R. 
Little and P. Viohl (Research Center, United States Rubber 
Co., Wayne, N. J.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Viohl). 


It is a well recognized fact that during the vulcanization of 
butyl rubber with sulfur two competing reactions are occurring: 
(1) cross-linking or vulcanization and (2) reversion or devulcani- 
zation. We have found that an extremely stable cross-link is 
formed by vulcanizing butyl rubber with 2,.6-dimethyl-4-hydro- 
carbylphenols or condensation polymers derived therefrom. 

Butyl rubber vulcanized in a conventional fashion with sulfur 
plus an ultra accelerator such as tetramethylthiuram disulfide 
reverts rapidly when vulcanization temperatures exceed 320 °F. 
Butyl rubber vulcanized with the phenolic condensation polymers 
referred to above show no tendency to revert even though 
vulcanization temperatures are extended over a considerable 
period. The rate of vulcanization of butyl rubber by phenolic 
condensation polymers is slow; however, a number of catalytic 
agents can be used to speed up the vulcanization reaction. The 
amount of phenolic condensation polymer, the amount of 
catalyst, and the polymer unsaturation all have a bearing on 
state of cure. 

It is estimated that the upper temperature limit of servicea- 
bility of butyl rubber may be increased by 100°F. through the 
use of this vulcanization system. 


11:10 A.M.—1l16—High Temperature Resistance of Bonded 
Polymer to Metal Assembles (400 to 450°F.). Stewart L. 
Brams and Frederick W. Gage (Dayton Chemical Products 
Laboratories, Inc.. West Alexandria, Ohio). (Paper will 
be presented by Mr. Brams). 


The high temperature resistance of bonded assemblies in- 
volving Viton A and butyl rubber stocks bonded to metal during 
vulcanization has been examined. Viton A stocks were com- 
pounded according to conventional techniques. The butyl stocks 
were compounded with the so-called resin cure, for high tempera- 
ture resistance of the stock itself. The test procedure employed 
was an empirical test devised by the authors some years ago, 
which has been termed the adhesion distention test. In this test a 
section of rubber is bonded to two steel plates sandwich fashion, 
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using press cure, whereupon the two plates are forced apart with 
screws to get some percentage elongation with sizeable tension on 
stock and bond. The convenient assembly so produced can be 
subjected to all sorts of tests, and in the present work they were 
exposed to high temperatures in an oven, to prolonged soaking in 
hot fluids, and combinations. Highly adequate resistance of bond 
to exposures up to 96 hours at 400° and 450°F. has been 
observed, both in synthetic lubricants and in hot air. Correla 
tively, the resistance of such stocks to these conditions while 
under a functional magnitude load has been confirmed. 


11:30 A.M.—Business Meeting. 


Thursday Afternoon — May 15 


Symposium on High Temperature Resistant 
Elastomers: Part Il 


E. N. Cunningham, Presiding 


2:00 P.M.—17—A New Chlorine-Containing Elastomer. L. T. 
Eby and J. V. Fusco (Enjay Co., Inc., Elizabeth, \. J.). 
(Paper will be presented by Mr. Eby). 


A new isobutylene copolymer containing a small amount of 
chlorine is being established as a useful high temperature polymer 
in the rubber industry. The activity of this new elastomer toward 
vulcanization closely resembles that of the highly unsaturated 
rubbers. The main chain is made up of the repeating neopentyl 
structure derived from isobutylene. About one to two per cent 
of the monomer units are derived from isoprene and halogen, 
giving about 1.2% of chlorine in the polymer by weight. 

The reactive allylic chloride structure provides a number of 
different possible vulcanization systems. Some are associated with 
the halogen, some with the double bond, and some with both 
Because of its reactivity and polarity, this new elastomer is com- 
patible with other elastomers such as the highly unsaturated 
rubbers and neoprene. 

Zinc oxide alone will act as a vulcanizing agent to give cross- 
links with unusual stability. The addition of 0.5 to 1.0 phr of 
tetramethylthiuram disulfide greatly increases cure rate and 
provides vulcanizates with excellent thermal stability. This sys- 
tem may be modified with small amounts of magnesium oxide 
and benzothiazyl disulfide to improve aging and scorch safety. 
Fast cure rates with broad cure plateau are typical for this new 
elastomer. Compression set, compression flexing. ozone resistance 
and abrasion resistance are outstanding. 

Other vulcanizing agents for this 
diamines, quinone dioximes, and polymethylolphenols. The poly- 
methylolphenols react similarly with this elastomer as with 
highly unsaturated rubbers in that the reaction is fast and direct 
with the polymer, without the addition of halogen-containing 
reagents for activation. 


elastomer are primary 


2:25 P.M.—18—Natural Rubber Compounds for High 
Temperature Service in Air. W. P. Fletcher and 8S. C. Fogg 
(British Rubber Producers’ Research Association, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts., England). (Paper will be presented 
by Mr. Fletcher). 


Demands for elastomers which are suitable for service at 
temperatures above 200°C., e.g., for military applications, have 
focused attention on a number of expensive actual or hypo- 
thetical polymers. Such specialized requirements, important 
though they may be, should not be allowed to conceal the fact 
that a vastly greater volume of rubber products is needed for 
service at temperatures in the 100 to 125°C. range. For this 
region of use it is possible, by special compounding, to provide 
natural rubber compounds with aging properties similar to the 
best attainable with other general purpose rubbers. 

Two types of vulcanizing system have been examined, first 
“sulfurless” thiuram sulfide and, secondly, peroxide. In the 
former case, earlier indications of the profound protective 
action of the dithiocarbamate formed in situ has prompted an 


investigation into the effects upon heat aging of various added 
dithiocarbamates, and of dithiocarbamates formed by use of 
metal oxides other than zinc for cure activation. Further pro- 
tection may be afforded to such vulcanizates by use of selected 
antioxidants, and if retention of tensile strength and extensibility 
are of paramount importance an additional measure of heat 
aging resistance is conferred by the use of chemicals of the 
imidazole class. Different combinations of the various pro- 
tective agents and of fillers are found to enhance different aging 
properties, e.g., tensile strength retention, modulus constancy 
and hot compression set. 

Yhiuram sulfide curing systems convenient for vulcanization 
at or below 100°C. are also outstanding for heat aging and 
appear capable of further protection by the techniques discussed 
above. These offer a new order of heat resistance to products 
manufactured from latex. 

Published data indicate that dithiocarbamates are powerful 
protective agents for peroxide vulcanizates in high temperature 
air aging. Technological tests confirm this for dicumyl peroxide 
and by addition of the antioxidants and imidazole found 
advantageous for thiuram stocks. peroxide vulcanizates with 
excellent heat aging performance at 100 to 125°C. have been 

_ produced 


2:50 P.M.—19—Inflatable Seals for High Temperature 
Service. M. A. Nadler, D. Alkire, W. A. Carr and F. J. 
French (North American Aviation, Inc., Downey, Calif.). 
(Paper will be presented by Mr. Nadler). 


Inflatable elastomer seals were used to a great extent in the 
Navaho missile, making it possible to employ lightweight struc- 
ture for the sealing glands, thereby effecting substantial weight 
savings Over configurations necessitating heavy flanges and bolt 
loads. The anticipated temperature environment in one develop- 
mental stage was such that pneumatically inflated silicone rubber 
gaskets would perform adequately. However, special precautions 
had to be taken in the cure of the seals in order to obtain 
sufficient reversion resistance under the confined sealing gland 
conditions. 

Further development stages with even more severe temperature 
requirements led to the development of a liquid cooled neoprene 
inflatable gasket with a silicone rubber sealing member. This 
configuration took advantage of the superior mechanical proper- 
ties of neoprene rubber for the main body of the seal, utilizing 
the superior heat resistance of silicone rubber in the sensitive 
contact areas. 

The paper discusses design and constructional features of the 
seals, considerations in selection of materials employed, curing 
schedules for attainment of desired properties, testing methods 
used to simulate service conditions for the seals, and results of 
such tests. 


3:15 P.M.—20—Melting and Glass Transitions in Poly- 
isobutylene. R. M. Kell, B. Bennett and P. B. Stickney 
(Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus. Ohio). (Paper 
will be presented by Mr. Kell). 


It is Known that polyisobutylene and copolymers of isobuty- 
lene such as butyl rubber, can be caused to crystallize under 
stress. However, there is no conclusive evidence in the literature 
of crystallization in unstressed polymers of these types. 

We have exposed several types of polyisobutylene and butyl 
rubber in dilatomers to temperatures ranging down to —60°C. 
for times up to eighteen months. Two types of isobutylene homo- 
polymers, Vistanex L-100 and L-140, were observed to crystallize 
spontaneously in five to ten days at temperatures from —25° to 

-42°C. The maximum rate of crystallization appears to occur 
at about —33°C. Samples crystallized in this temperature range 
and melted by slowly raising the temperature became com- 
pletely amorphous at about 0°C. 

The observed melting point must be a fair approximation to 
the melting point of unstressed butyl rubber. One sample of 
butyl rubber, GR-I-35, became crystalline after more than one 
year at about —30°C., but other butyl rubbers remained amor- 
phous during the one and one-half years exposure period. 


3:35 P.M.—21—Behavior of Silicone Rubber in Sealed 
Systems at High Temperatures. W. J. Bobear (Silicone 
Products Department, General Electric Co., Waterford, 


A study has been completed on the performance of silicone 
rubber in sealed systems at elevated temperatures. The principal 
types of commercially available silicone compounds were ob- 
served for changes in durometer, tensile strength and elongation 
at 300° and 480°F. Because of the unusual sensitivity of results 
to test variables, it was necessary to develop new test methods 
to yield reproducible results. These methods are described. 

The data produced show that change in hardness alone is not 
a reliable measure of the performance of silicone rubber in high 
temperature sealed systems. Data also point out the importance 
of proper choice of the basic gum, type of filler, and catalyst 
system. The significance of curing technique and environmental 
variables are indicated. The new facts presented will permit 
better selection of. silicone rubber stocks, and will also serve as 
guides to their proper fabrication and application in sealed 
systems. 


GENERAL PAPERS 


1:00 P.M.—22—Compression Set of Silicone Rubber. C. W. 
Roush and 8. A. Braley, Jr. (Dow Corning Corp., Midland. 
Mich.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Roush). 


The upper service temperature limit of seals and gaskets is 
often established by the compression set resistance of the sealing 
material. The introduction of silicone rubber extended the service 
temperature range as compared to other synthetic rubbers. Con- 
tinued compounding studies have resulted in further improve- 
ment in compression set resistance. 

Compression set resistance is influenced by the combined 
effects of all ingredients in the formulation. It is the purpose of 
this paper to describe the effects of gum composition, fillers, 
vulcanizing agents and various additives. It is shown that substi- 
tution of vinyl groups on a dimethylpolysiloxane polymer results 
in improved compression set resistance. Further, the proper 
choice of fillers and vulcanizing agents will result in lowest com- 
pression set and also shorten the oven post cure necessary to 
obtain the lowest compression set. 


1:25 P.M.—23—Polymer Composition versus Low Tempera- 
ture Characteristics of Polysiloxane Elastomers. K. F. 
Polmanteer and M. J. Hunter (Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Polmanteer ). 


Low temperature studies were performed on elastomers pre- 
pared from polysiloxane copolymers. The dimethylsiloxane con- 
tent ranged from 100 down to 0 mole per cent. Principal 
attention was given to the phenylmethylsiloxane-dimethylsiloxane 
copolymers in determining the effect of polymer composition on 
low temperature characteristics. Pendant groups other than 
phenyl are also discussed. 

Like other copolymers, the stiffening temperature was found to 
be dependent upon the composition of the base polymer. Stiffen- 
ing of the elastomers was due to crystallization in some cases 
and second order transition in others. For those siloxane polymers 
and copolymers that crystallized, the process was very rapid. 
Only one eutectic point was found in the PhMeSiO-Me.Sio 
copolymer system. Introducing small amounts (i.e.. up to 5 M % 
PhMeSiO) of bulky pendant groups in the dimethylsiloxane sys-~ 
tem showed that: (a) supercooling could be accomplished, (b) 
crystallization was increasingly more difficult, and (c) the extent 
of crystallization was reduced. With added amounts of the bulky 
side groups, a molar concentration was reached that eliminated 
crystallization, and low temperature stiffening was due to nearness 
to the second order transition temperature. The amount of second 
component needed to achieve the low temperature eutectic point 
was found to be dependent upon the specific organic pendant 
groups used. For example, a molar concentration of 7.5 per cent 
of PhMeSiO was needed. 

The unique low temperature characteristics. of polysiloxane 
elastomers are explainable on the basis of three factors. These 
are: (1) very flexible molecules, (2) low temperature coefficient 
of viscosity over a broad temperature range including low 
temperatures, and (3) copolymerizability of dimethylsiloxane 
with bulky pendant group containing siloxanes which inhibit 
crystallization by breaking up the regularity of the building units 
of the molecules. 
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Friday Morning — May 16 


Vulcanization and Reinforcement 


S. C. Nicol, Presiding 


9:00 A.M.—24—Pore Sizes and Pore Size Distribution in 
Reinforcing Pigment Particles. Andries Voet (J. M. Huber 
Corp.. Borger, Texas). 

The presence of pores in the particles of a pigment generally 
influences its reinforcing characteristics in elastomers. Pores 
which are too small to allow rubber molecules to penetrate add 
to the surface area of pigments without contributing to rein- 
forcement. Accelerators and other chemicals, however, could be 
removed from the matrix by adsorption in the pores. 

The measurement of pore sizes and pore size distribution for 
pores in diameters above about 40 A have been made by means 
of an analysis of adsorption-desorption isotherms of gases. For 
pores of diameters above 70 A, the mercury porosimeter pro- 
vides reliable data. 

A new approach to the measurement of pore sizes and pore 
size distribution has been developed for pores in the range below 
40 A. the gas adsorption isotherms of which do not show any 
hysteresis. The analysis is based upon the difference in nitrogen 
adsorption at —196 C. between porous and non-porous pig- 
ments at pressures of 0.20 to 0.50 per cent of saturation. The 
data obtained appear to be consistent with practical results. 
Thus, EPC channel black and most furnace blacks are non- 
porous, MPC and HPC channel blacks are slightly porous, while 
oxidized color blacks have a marked porosity in the 20 to. 40 A 
range. Pore sizes and pore size distributions of different silica 
pigments vary markedly. 


9:25 A.M.—25—Influence of Carbon Black Type and Load- 
ing on Temperature-Retraction Properties of Elastomeric 
Compounds. Fred W. Barlow and Robert W. Cretney 
(Thermatomic Carbon Co., Sterlington, La.). (Paper will 
be presented by Mr. Barlow). 


lemperature-retraction relationships of five commonly used 
blacks have been studied in smoked sheet, neoprene. butyl 
rubber. cold rubber and nitrile rubber. Blacks chosen were 
typical medium thermal, fine thermal. semi-reinforcing furnace. 
high abrasion furnace and easy processing channel blacks. Load- 
ings were 25, 50, 75 and 100 parts. Tests were conducted with 
the elongation being increased by 50% steps until all samples 
broke in the clamps. With the particular grades of polymers used, 
smoked sheet showed the best low temperature-retraction proper- 
ties, followed by butyl! rubber, cold rubber, neoprene and Paracril. 
This assessment was based on the 50% elongation results which 
are probably of greatest practical interest. 

It was observed that lower temperature retraction values were 
found with the larger particled blacks such as medium thermal 
and fine thermal. Increasing the black loading raises the tempera- 
ture of retraction, but the increase for the same increase in load- 
ing is much greater for the fine particled blacks like high 
abrasion furnace than it is for coarse blacks like medium thermal. 
The spread in temperature-retraction (T-R) values with loading 
is.also influenced by the polymer used. As the test elongation is 
increased crystallization increases with the ‘crystallizable poly- 
mers. It appears that the amount of crystallization is influenced 
by the type of black used. Finer particled blacks induce more 
crystallization, high abrasion furnace being particularly effective 
in causing this change. 


9:50 A.M.—26—Odd Electrons in’ Rubber Reinforcing 
Carbon Blacks. Gerard Kraus and R. L. Collins (Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla.). (Paper will be pre- 
sented by Mr. Kraus). 


[he number of unpaired electrons in several rubber reinfore- 
ing blacks has been determined by quantitative electron spin 
resonance assay. The odd electron concentrations are of the 
order of 10" to 10° spins/gram. These concentrations are con- 
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sistent with the negative (diamagnetic) net magnetic suscepti- 
bility of the blacks. 

Oxygen and other paramagnetic substances, even in extremely 
minute quantities, exert a powerful influence on the electron spin 
resonance observed. Their effect is to broaden the resonance line 
and this reduces considerably the signal intensity. In extreme 
cases the intensity may be reduced to the noise level; in less 
severe instances the broadening may lead to erroneously low 
spin assays. Carbon blacks differ in their susceptibility toward 
line broadening effects. 

Evidence is presented for a correlation between the odd elec- 
tron concentration of carbon blacks and the modulus they im- 
part to rubber, suggesting a combination reaction between the 
carbon black radicals and polymeric free radicals formed during 
processing or vulcanization. The possibility of such a reaction is 
supported by electron spin resonance measurements on carbon 
blacks heated in the presence of rubber, both with and without 
curatives. 

On the basis of the results available it is not possible to 
ascertain the full importance of the odd electrons of carbon black 
in elastomer reinforcement. It is certain that the unpaired 
electrons are not necessary for the development of reinforcement 
effects in general, although they may increase them substantially 
by providing an additional intraction mechanism for the union 
of black and rubber. 


10:15 A.M.—27—A Theoretical Treatment of Elastomer 
Rupture. Laura E. Case and L. C. Case (Purdue University. 
Lafayette, Ind). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Case). 


A new model is proposed for the prediction of rupture 


extensibilities of elastomers. The model consists of a “tree” or 
network of branched random walks. The mathematical expres- 
sion corresponding to the model is a modified Gaussian distribu- 
tion. 

The rupture elongations of elastomers are predicted to be 
dependent upon the cross-link density, the functionality of the 
branch points, and the distribution of chain lengths between 
branch points. For random cross-linking, the fractional extension 
at rupture is predicted to be equal to 


> 
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\ 2in[l + p (F-2)] 


where p is the fraction of the chain links that are branched, and 
F is the functionality of the branch points. For uniform chain 
distances between branches, the rupture extension is predicted 
to be 
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10:40 A.M.—28—Direct Determination of Combined Sulfur 
in Rubber Vulcanizates. W. J. Dermody (Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, Penna.). 


A method is described for the determination of combined 
sulfur in pure gum rubber vulcanizates by extracting uncombined 
sulfur, accelerator residues and other extraneous organic mate 
rials using a binary azeotrope of benzol and methanol, oxidizing 
the polymer residue with nitric acid and potassium chlorate and 
determining sulfur gravimetrically as barium sulfate. 

Extraction efficiency of the recommended azeotrope is exempli- 
fied and compared to acetone and aqueous sodium sulfite. 
Possibilities for error due to volatile loss during extraction, over 
extraction of combined polysulfide sulfur or retention of solvent 
in the specimen or extract after extraction and drying are 
discussed. 

Superiority of direct determination to indirect computation 
based on separate determination of free and total sulfur is 
claimed and precision of the recommended method assessed. 

A new term—polymer linked sulfur—is introduced to identify 
a parameter which will adequately characterize the properties 
of vulcanizates in terms of a combined sulfur value independent 
of extraneous materials in the mixture and directly determinable 
by analysis of the vulcanizate. 
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11:05 A.M.—29—The Temperature Coefficient of Vulcani- 
zation of Butyl Rubber: Effect of Accelerator System and 
Polymer Unsaturation. J. G. Martin and R. F, Neu (Enjay 
Laboratories, Linden, N. J.). (Paper will be presented by 
Mr. Neu). 


This paper is a study of the effect of the accelerator system, 
degree of polymeric unsaturation, as well as the method of cross- 
linking on the temperature coefficient of vulcanization (TC) of 
butyl rubber. This temperature coefficient is a measure of the 
dependency of the rate determining reaction of vulcanization 
upon the cure temperature. 

This study uses two different methods based on sitmple labora- 
tory techniques in determining a value of TC for butyl rubber 
of 1.37 for a change in curing temperature of 10°F. It shows 
further that the coefficient is independent of the unsaturation 
level of the various grades of butyl rubber, and that except for 
certain dialkyl dithiocarbamates, it is independent of the accelera- 
tor system used. This last statement is in contrast with the 32 
per cent difference in the coefficient for natural rubber for a 
variety of its accelerators. The data used in this study show 
certain trends in the reversion of butyl rubber cures, and these 
are recorded as a reference source for future work. 

Use of these temperature coefficient and reversion data, to- 
gether with previously published information on the thermal 
diffusivity of butyl rubber compounds, permits the choice of 
proper curing times and temperatures for an article of any given 
size and shape. 

11:30 A.M.—30—Vuleanization of Elastomers by Electron 

Beam Irradiation. H. A. Winkelmann (Dryden Rubber 

Division, Sheller Manufacturing Corp.. Chicago, Ill.) 


Vulcanization of natural and styrene rubber, neoprene. 
nitrile rubber and polyurethane rubber by irradiation with beta 
rays, using a one MEV electron beam generator, is an important 
advance in rubber technology. When properly compounded, 
these elastomers can be cured at room temperature to give good 
vulcanizates in ten to thirty seconds. Beta rays have a high 
intensity but low penetration. The optimum thickness of the 
rubber compound for beta ray curing using a one MEV generator 
is One-tenth to one-eighth inch. 

Irradiation of uncompounded natural rubber and_ styrene 
rubber deteriorates the polymers, due to scission, resulting in a 
tacky, uncured product. Neoprene and nitrile rubber when 
irradiated alone give a poor cure that is dry. 

Reinforcing carbon blacks are the only fillers that give good 
physical properties with these elastomers. It is not necessary to 
use sulfur, accelerator, etc., to obtain good cures with natural 


rubber, styrene rubber or nitrile rubber. Neoprene may be cured 
without magnesium oxide or zinc oxide. Mineral fillers and 
other compounding ingredients in all elastomers give low tensile 
strength as well as a tacky surface and porosity. Neoprene and 
nitrile rubber show less tackiness than natural rubber or 
styrene rubber. Good cures can be obtained by adding mineral ’ 
fillers to a compound containing reinforcing carbon blacks. The 
elongation of beta ray cures shows a tendency to decrease * 
rapidly with increase in dosage. This can be overcome by using 
extenders such as Cumars, petroleum hydrocarbons (Picco), and 
mineral rubber. Sulfur will combine, at room temperature, with 
natural rubber by irradiation with beta rays. Oil resistance of 
elastomers is generally improved. aie 

Outdoor exposure tests show that some compositions of natu- 
ral rubber and peoprene, cured with beta rays, have not cracked 
after 870 to 900 days. 


11:50 A.M.—31—Chemical Loaded’ Molecular Sieves as 
Latent Curing Aids. 1. Secondary Accelerators in Styrene- 
Butadiene Rubber. F. M. O°Connor, T. L. Thomas and 
M. L. Dunham (Union Carbide Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y.). 
(Paper will be presented by Mr. O'Connor). 


Rapid curing rubber and thermosetting plastics formulations 
that have ‘good processing and storage characteristics are of 
considerable interest to compounders. A novel product which 
imparts properties of rapid cure and safe processing has been 
developed. The combination of a Linde molecular sieve and an 
active compound, held within the structure of the molecular 
sieve by adsorptive forces, produces a unique temperature- 
sensitive curing aid. The active compound is isolated from the 
system during the processing and storage steps but is released 
from the molecular sieve at the elevated vulcanization or curing 
temperature to function in its normal manner. Very active com- 
pounds can be used to obtain fast cure rates without sacrificing 
processing safety or pot life. _ 

This technique is being used commercially in the vulcanization 
of silicone elastomers with di-tertiary butyl peroxide. Extensive 
laboratory investigations have shown that this principle can also 
be applied in the curing of a variety of organic rubber and 
plastics formulations, including styrene rubber, natural rubber, 
neoprene, epoxy resins, and rigid vinyl plastisols. This paper 
presents data to illustrate the latent curing aid principle and 
describes the use of amine-loaded molecular sieves as secondary 
accelerators in styrene rubber. Amine-loaded molecular sieves 
are latent secondary accelerators for thiazole type primary 
accelerators, either alone or in combination with conventional 
secondary accelerators. 
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The lower cost of Polysar Krynol 65! (staining oil masterbatch) 
and 652 (non-staining oil masterbatch) often enables a com- 
pounder to reduce his costs and maintain the quality of his 
compounds or to improve the quality without increasing the 
cost. To better understand why this is possible, the basic dif- 
ferences between Polysar Krynol 651 and Polysar Krylene (cold 
rubber) are outlined, along with a brief history of the develop- 
ment of the former. To illustrate how lower cost compounds 
can be achieved, a detailed compounding study is presented 
comparing Polysar Krynol 651 and Polysar Krylene. Some 
typical application recipes are appended to show the practical 
uses of Polysar Krynol 651 and 652. 


broad range of molecular weights. Fractionation 

studies by Yanko (/), Johnson (2), and Beatty and 
Zwicker (3) revealed that the low molecular weight frac- 
tions do not contribute but actually detract from the 
vulcanizate strength of styrene rubber compounds. The 
low molecular weight material is necessary, however, to 
provide satisfactory commercial handling, i.e., mixing 
and processing of the compounded stocks. 

Earlier work had been pioneered by Fritz S. Rostler 
to show that both natural rubber (4) and styrene rub- 
ber (5) could be extended with by-products of oil refining 
without pronounced deterioration of the tensile strength 
of the vulcanizates and yet with improvement in the 
processing of the compounded stock. The advent of cold 
rubber, which permitted the production of gel-free high 
molecular weight rubber, enabled the industry to put to 
practical use the implications of the above studies. The 
low molecular weight portion of styrene rubber could 
be replaced by low cost extender oils to provide easy 
processing, while the physical properties could be main- 
tained by using higher molecular weight polymer. 

The theoretical aspects of rubber-oil black master- 
batch systems have been discussed by McLeod and Ein- 
horn (6). The studies of Harrington, Weinstock, Legge 
and Storey (7) and Weinstock, Storey and Sweeley (8) 
describe the practical development and the physical 
properties of oil-enriched rubbers. Polymer Corporation 
was the first synthetic rubber producer to accomplish 
commercial exploitation of this development with the 
production of Polysar Krynol, starting in late 1950, and 
Polysar Krynol NS, following in mid-1951 (9). 

That oil masterbatch polymers have won acceptance 
by the rubber industry, and are finding ever increasing 
use, is shown by the U.S. production figures illustrated 
in Figure 1. 

The tire industry was the first to take advantage of 
the lower cost of the oil masterbatch polymers on an 
extensive scale. Road tests showed that equal or better 
road wear could be obtained with the oil masterbatch 
polymers than with cold rubber (/0). Recent tests con- 


Gora rubber consists of polymer chains with a 


Note: This paper was presented before the Ontario Rubber Group, Prest 
Ontario, Canada, November 12, 1957. 


Low Cost Compounding 
with Oil-Extended Rubber 


By Z. J. DORKO and H. A. PFISTERER 


Research and Development Division, 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


ducted by Polymer Corporation have shown the equiva- 
lence of Polysar Krynol 651 (staining oil masterbatch ) 
and Polysar Krylene (cold rubber) in road wear (//). 
The results of laboratory tests comparing these two rub- 
bers in typical tread recipes are shown in Table I. 

The cost advantage of Polysar Krynol 651 need not 
be restricted to this application and has indeed been 
exploited by many manufacturers for soling, weather- 
strip, mechanical goods, as well as for many other uses 
The recent modification of Polysar Krynol to Polysar 
Krynol 651, an easier processing rubber (//), facilitates 
its adaptation to a wider range of end uses. Lighter oils 
and better non-staining antioxidants have been incorpo- 
rated into Polysar Krynol 652, the non-staining counter- 
part of Polysar Krynol 651, to further extend the 
usefulness of this rubber. 


Experimental Procedure 


To demonstrate the basic difference between Polysar 
Krynol 651 (staining oil masterbatch) and Polysar Kry- 
lene (cold rubber) an estimate of the molecular weight 
distribution was obtained by fractionation and solution 
viscosity measurements of the fractions. Breakdown 
characteristics of Polysar rubbers have been reported 
previously (/2) and included those of Polysar Krynol 
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TABLE I—COMPARISON OF POLYSAR KRYNOL 651 
(STAINING OIL MASTERBATCH) AND POLYSAR KRYLENE 
(COLD RUBBER) IN TREAD STOCKS 


RECIPE 

Parts by weight 
Polysar Rubber 100.0 
ISAF carbon black 45.0 
Zinc oxide 3.0 
Stearic acid 1.5 
Flexamine 1.0 
Liquid asphalt 2.0 
Curatives as shown 


Compound A B 


Rubber Polysar Krynol 651 Polysar Krylene 
Santocure 0.70 1.00 
DPG 0.14 0.20 
Sulfur 1.27 


Cure time (min. @ 292 F.) 50 50 


Hardness, Shore A, (30 sec.) 50 54 
Modulus @ 300% 
elongation (psi) 1200 1500 
Fensile strength (psi) 3400 
Elongation @ break (“7 ) 640 
Tear strength (lbs./in.) 350 
Wendes flex (Kcey./in.) 47 
Heat build-up ( °F.) 
(Goodrich Flexometer ) 


and Polysar Krylene. The breakdown of Polysar Krynol 
651 was determined in a similar manner. 

The compounding study was designed to illustrate 
the economies available with Polysar Krynol 651 (stain- 
ing oil masterbatch) and to show the differences in 
compound and vulcanizate properties when compared 
with Polysar Krylene (cold rubber). Compounds were 
prepared with various carbon blacks, the loadings of 
which were adjusted to give vulcanizates of 60 Shore A. 
hardness. The effect of increased plasticizer loadings on 
compounds maintained at 60 Shore A, hardness by 
adjustment in carbon black loading was studied with 
two of the carbon blacks, ISAF and SRF. To determine 
whether savings could be effected with Polysar Krynol 


POLYSAR KRYNOL65I 
(WITHOUT OIL) —=_» 


POLYSAR 
KRYLENE 
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10 (00 
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FIG. 2—Comparison of molecular weight distribution of Polysar 


Krynol 651 (staining oil masterbatch) and Polysar Krylene (cold 
rubber). 


TABLE II—EFrFrect oF VARIOUS CARBON BLACKS ON 
PoLysSAR KRYLENE (COLD RUBBER) COMPOUNDS—— 
60 SHORE A, 


RECIPE 


Parts by weight 


Polysar Krylene 100.0 


Zine oxide 
Stearic acid 
Santoflex AW 
Paraflux R 
DPG 
Santocure 
Sulfur 


Carbon black as shown 


Compound No. 7-S- 403 404 405 406 407 408 


Type of black SAI HAF FEF EPC FI MI 
Amount of black (phr) 42.5 47.5 42.5 50.0 100.0 115.0 


Specific gravity (measured ) 1.14 1.17 1.15 1.30 1.33 
Pound volume cost ($) 0.225 0.208 0.207) 0.208 0.488 (0.173 


Compound viscosity 
ML-4 @ 212°F. 63 57 51 64 49 56 


ML-4 @ 292°F. 47 19 31 48 31 


Mooney scorch 
(min. @ 292°F.) 17 Is 20 24 


Extrusion 
Speed (in. min.) 111 151 160 110 
Die swell (%) 130 100 90 101 


CURE TIME: 40 min. @ 307°F. 


Hardness Shore A» (inst.) 64 62 60 62 
Hardness Shore A» (30 sec) 5x 58 53 57 2 56 


Stress-Strain «@ 77 F 
100% Modulus (psi) 410 430 400 2 360 
300% Modulus (psi) 2150 =. 2400 1800 1200 
Tensile strength (psi) 3500 3180 2720 ‘ 1650 
Elongation @ break (“%)~ 440 400 420 510 
Tear strength (lbs. in.) 480 520 480 27 320 


Stress-Strain 212°F. 
100% Modulus (psi) 360 320 420 
Tensile strength (psi) 1330 1430 1120 
Elongation @ break (°% ) 260 290 250 
Tear strength (Ibs. in.) 230 230 250 
CURE TIME: 70 min. @ 307°F. 
Rebound « 77°F. (%) 54 38 63 
Compression set (° ) 12 11 10 

(70 hrs. «@ 158>F.) 


651 when low cost pigments were used, three different 
volume loadings of a hard clay were compounded with 
both rubbers. 

The mixing was done in a Model B Banbury, rotor 
speed 77 rpm, according to the following schedules: : 


BLACK COMPOUNDS 
(Temperatures of rotors and gates set at 290 F., steam off.) 
0 min....add polymer 
¥y min....add zine oxide, stearic acid and antioxidant 
min. ...add one-half of the carbon black 
142 min... .add plasticizer (in a polyethylene bag) 
min.... add remaining black 
min... . brush down ram 
4 min....dump, sheet out and cool 
Add curatives on a cold mill. 


CLAY COMPOUNDS 
(Temperatures of rotors and gates set at 200 F., steam on.) 
0 min. ...add rubber 
¥y min....add stearic acid, zinc oxide, Cumar MH 2!2. 
wax and antioxidant 
add one-half of the clay, turn the steam off 
add the triethanolamine and other one-half of 
the clay 
5 min. ... brush down the ram 
6 min....dump, sheet out and cool 
Add curatives on a cold mill. 


min.... 


Testing was done using ASTM test methods or slight 
modifications thereof. 
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TaBLe III—Errect oF VARIOUS CARBON BLACKS ON 
POLYSAR KRYNOL 651 (STAINING OIL MASTERBATCH) 
COMPOUNDS—60 SHORE A, 


RECIPE 
Parts by weight 

Polysar Krynol 651 
Zine oxide 
Stearic acid 
Santoflex AW 
Paraflux R 
DPG 
Santocure 
Sulfur 
Carbon black 


as shown 
Compound No. 7-S- 391° 2 3 494 395 396 


Type of black SAE EPC FI M1 
Amount of black (phr) 45 55 125 140 


Specific: gravity (measured) 1.09 1.15 1.34 1.32 
Pound volume cost (S$) 0.190 3 0.174 0.156 0.140 


Compound viscosity 
ML-4 212°F 
ML-4 @ 292°F. 


Mooney scorch time 
(min, «@ 292°F.) 


Extrusion 
Speed (in. min.) 201 
Die swell (%) 54 


CURE TIME: 40 min 


Hardness, Shore A>» (inst.) ol 
Hardness, Shore Az (30 sec.) 50 


Stress-Strain «@ 77°F 
100% Modulus (psi) . 250 330 
300% Modulus (psi) 1300 1750 
Tensile strength (psi) 3300 2860 
Elongation « break ) 550 460 
Tear strength (Ibs. in.) 350 380 


Stress-Strain 212 F 
100% Modulus (psi) 240 300 
Tensile strength (psi) 1160 1370 
Elongation « break ( ) 330 290) 
Tear strength (lIbs./in.) 190 210 


CURE TIME: 


Rebound @ 77°F. 4s §3 
Compression set (% 16 i4 
(70 hrs. @ 158°F.) 


70 min 


Results and Discussion 


The differences in molecular weight distribution of 
Polysar Krynol 651 (staining oil masterbatch) and Poly- 
sar Krylene (cold rubber) are clearly shown in Figure 2. 
The proportion of high molecular weight chains in the 
former is greater, with much less low molecular weight 
material present. 

The breakdown results are shown in Figure 3. The 
breakdown of Polysar Krynol 651 is essentially the same 
as that of Polysar Krynol (/2) under the test conditions 
used. In all cases the Polysar Krynol 651 breaks down 
faster and to a lower Mooney than does Polysar Krylene. 
In fact, in the hot Banbury without peptizer the Mooney 
of Polysar Krylene actually increases, indicating that the 
cross-linking reaction predominates over the chain scis- 
sion reaction. 

The recipes and test results are shown in Tables II to 
VII inclusive. Note that the curatives have been reduced 
by about 25% for Polysar: Krynol 651 compounds to 
compensate for the presence of the extender. Comparing 
Polysar Krylene (cold rubber) and Polysar Krynol 651 
(staining oil masterbatch) with various blacks (Tables 
Il and III respectively) it can be seen that: 
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TABLE IV—EFFECT OF CARBON BLACK ON POLYSAR 
KRYLENE (COLD RUBBER) COMPOUNDS WITH VARYING 
PLASTICIZER LOADINGS—60 SHORE A 


RECIPE 
Parts by weight 
Polysar Krylene 100.0 
Zinc oxide 4.0 
Santoflex AW 1.5 
Stearic acid 2.0 
DPG 03 
Santocure 1.2 
Sulfur 2.0 
Carbon black 
Circosol 2XH 


as shown 
as shown 


Compound No. 7-S- 


Type of black 
Amount of black (phr) 
Circosol 2XH (phr) 


Specific gravity (measured) 
Pound volume cost ($) 


Compound viscosity 
ML-4 «@ 212°F 
ML-4 292°F. 


Mooney scorcn 
(min. 292°F.) 


Extrusion 
Speed (in. min.) 
Die swell (4) 90 


CURE TIME: 40 min 


Hardness, Shore Az (inst.) 
Hardness, Shore A» (30 sec.) 


Suress-Strain @ 77°F. 
100% Modulus (psi) 3 340 
300° Modulus (psi) 2 1600 5 1650 1500 
Tensile strength (psi) 2420 23 2250 2020 
Elongation @ break (%) 390) 2 440 480 
Tear strength (lIbs./in.) 410 410 


370 


Stress-Strain (a 212°F 
100% Modulus (psi) 310 3 370 
Tensile strength (psi) 1310 1260 
Elongation (« break (%) 270 23 270 
Tear strength (lbs. in.) 250 2 210 


CURE TIME: 70 min 


Stress-Strain («@ 77°F 
Compression set (%) 
(70 hrs. «a 158°F.) 


POLYSAR KRYNOL 65/ 
70-- 


POLYSAR KRYLENE 


MILL 
& 275°F 275°F, 2% RPA NO2 


(2) 


MOONEY (ML-4) 
N 


10 O 25 
(TIME MIN) 


FIG. 3—Breakdown characteristics (mill and Banbury) of Polysar 
Krynol 651 (staining oil masterbatch) and Polysar Krylene (cold 
rubber). 
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TABLE V—EFFECT OF CARBON BLACK ON POLYSAR 
KRYNOL 651 (STAINING O1L MASTERBATCH ) 
COMPOUNDS WITH VARYING PLASTICIZER 
LOADING—60 SHORE A, 


RECIPE 
Parts by weight 
Polysar Krynol 651 100.0 
Zine oxide 3.0 
Stearic acid 1.5 
Santoflex AW iS 
DPG 0.2 
Santocure 0.9 
Sulfur 1.5 
Carbon black as shown 
Circosol 2XH as shown 
Compound No. 7-S- 397 398 399 400 401 402 
Type of black ISAF ISAF ISA SRF SRF SRF 
Amount of black (phr) 47.5 60 42.5 80 95 122.5 
Circosol 2XH (phr) 4 15 30 4 15 30 
Specific gravity (measured) 1.15 1.13 1.15 1.21 £22 1.25 
Pound volume cost ($) O.181 0.167 O.1S55 0.159 0.145 0.131 
Compound viscosity 
ML-4 @ 212°F 43 40 39 42 37 34 
ML-4 @ 292°F 32 32 31 27 24 22 
Mooney scorch time 
(min. @ 292°F.) 22 18 21 17 19 21 
Extrusion 
Speed (in. min.) 212 234 279 202 249 278 
Die swell (%) 51 42 21 49 31 20 
CURE TIME: 40 min. @ 307°F. 
Hardness, Shore Ae» (inst.) 59 62 61 60 58 5x 
Hardness, Shore Az (30 sec.) 49 48 49 50 50 50 
Stress-Strain @ 77°F 
100% Modulus (psi) 270 230 220 390 400 39) 
300% Modulus (psi) 1580 1450 1400 1450 1410 1330 
Tensile strength (psi) 3210 2600 =2420 1920 1750 1530 
Elongation @ break (%) 510 540 480 450 450 410 
Tear strength (tbs. in.) 390 370 330 360 340 300 
Stress-Strain «@ 212 F 
100% Modulus (psi) 190 170 130 350 300 310 
Tensile strength (psi) 1400 1380 1240 1180 1230 1090 
Elongation @ break (%) 430) 400 460 270 290 330 
Tear strength (Ibs. in.) 210 210 270 190 200 200 
CURE TIME: 70 min. at 307°F. 
Rebound « 77°F. (%) 51 44 39 55 4 44 
Compression set (% ) 16 15 18 12 12 14 
(70 hrs. 58°F.) 


(a) The cost of the Polysar Krynol 651 compounds is 
appreciably lower. 

(b) The amount of carbon black required to maintain 
60 Shore A, is higher for Polysar Krynol 651 than Poly- 
sar Krylene; this difference decreases as the particle size 
of the carbon black decreases. 

(c) The compound viscosities of the Polysar Krynol 
651 compounds are lower. 

(d) The Mooney scorch is essentially the same for 
both polymers. 

(e) The linear rate of extrusion of the Polysar Krynol 
651 compounds is markedly higher and the die swell is 
appreciably lower than for the corresponding Polysar 
Krylene compounds. 

(f) The modulus, tensile strength and tear strength 
are lower while the elongation at break is higher for the 
Polysar Krynol 651 compounds. The same relative dif- 
ferences exist when the stress-strain is measured at 
212°F. instead of 77°F. One notable exception is with 
FEF carbon black, in which case the modulus of the 
Polysar Krynol 651 compound is higher than for the 
FEF loaded Polysar Krylene compound. 

(g) The rebound values for the Polysar Krylene 
compounds are approximately 5% higher, and the com- 
pression set figures 3% lower than for the corresponding 
Polysar Krynol 651 stocks. 

When larger quantities of plasticizers are added to the 
compounds (Tables IV and V) the differences in extru- 
sion characteristics are less pronounced. As the amount 
of added plasticizer increases, differences in compound 
Mooney between Polysar Krynol 651 (staining oil master- . 
batch) and Polysar Krylene (cold rubber) compounds 
tend to disappear. This also holds true for modulus and 
elongation. The tensile strength values of the Polysar. 


-Krynol 651 compounds decrease more than those of the 


Polysar Krylene compounds as the plasticizer is in- 
creased. The rebound and compression set figures of - 
the Polysar Krynol 651 compounds are also more ad- 
versely affected by additional plasticizer. 

Selected compounds were air aged for 70 hours at 


Compound No. 7-S- 
Polysar Krylene (cold rubber) 


Type of Black 
Amount of Carbon Black (phr) 
Amount of Plasticizer (phr) 


Hardness Shore Ay (inst.) 
Modulus at 100 elong. (psi) 
Tensile strength (psi) 

Elongation at break (“% ) 


Hardness Shore Az (inst.) (pts.) 
Modulus at 100% elong. (% ) 
Tensile strength ( ) 
Elongation at break (“ ) 


TABLE VI—EFFEC 


Polysar Krynol 651 (staining oil masterbatch) 


‘T OF AIR AGING 


403 
100.0 


SAF 
42.5 
8.0 


391 


100.0 
SAF 
45.0 

4.0 


Cure time: 40 min. @ 307 F. 


UNAGED PROPERTIES 


62 60 
410 250 
3500 3250 
450 580 


+120 + 


62 


CHANGE ON AGING IN AIR FOR 70 HOURS @ 250°F. 


16 
260 
42 
69 


ON COMPOUNDS WITH CARBON BLACK 


406 394 408 396 413 401 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
— 100.0 — 10060 . =< 100.0 
EPC EPC MT MT ISAF ISAF 
50.0 55.0 115.0 140.0 70.0 95.0 


8.0 4.0 8.0 4.0 15.0 15.0 


61 60 62 58 58 57 


430 260 370 300 380 
3000 2850 1600 © 1240 .2220 1760 
470 570 500 580 450 450 


12 + 18 ‘16 9 
+144 370 130 +180 162 +-230 
— 3] 31 22 3 13 4 

68 73 — 64 69 60 ~ 65 
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TABLE VII—EFFEcT OF Dixit CLAY LOADINGS ON 


COMPOUNDS 
RECIPE 
Parts by weight 
Polysar Rubber 100.0 
Cumar MH 2!2 5.0 
Stearic acid 2.0 
Zinc oxide 4.0 
Santoflex AW 1.0 
Triethanolamine 2.0 
DPG 0.5 
Santocure 2.0 
Sulfur 2.0 
Dixie Clay as shown 


Compound No. 7-S 547 548 549 541B 542B 543B 


—Polysar Krynol 651 


Rubber Polysar Krylene 
(cold rubber) (staining oil 
masterbatch) 
Dixie Clay (phr) 78 130 180 78 130 180 
Specific gravity 
(calculated) 1.33 1.49 1.60 1.33 1.49 1.60 
Specific gravity 


1.52 1.64 1.32 1.48 1.60 


(measured) 1.36 
16.00 16.10 14.50 13.20 


Pound volume cost (¢)- 19.60 17.60 


Compound viscosity 
(ML-4 @ 212°F.) 23.00 35.00 57.00 20.00 25.00 40.00 


Mooney scorch time 
(min, @ 292°F.) 11.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 14.00 12.00 


CURE TIME: 20 min. @ 307°F. 
Hardness, Shore A, (inst.) 62 72 80 45 56 65 


Hardness, Shore A, (30 sec.) 52 ST 68 36 all) 64 
100% Modulus (psi) 330 ©6370 500 140 260 370 
300 Modulus (psi) 640 670 800 230 340 5540 
Tensile strength (psi) 2230 2530 2290 1470 2020 1620 
Elongation @ break S90 610 S80 S80 640 590) 


Tear strength (lbs. /in.) 240 38250 280 130 170 240) 


TaBLe VIII—Harp CELLULAR SOLING COMPOUND 


RECIPE 

Polysar SS-250 70.0 
Polysar Krynol 652 

(non-staining oil masterbatch) 30.0 
Hil-Sil 233 30.0 
Dixie Clay 60.0 
Cumar MH 2!2 : 5.0 
Zinc oxide 3.0 
Stearic acid 1.0 
Circo light process oil 5.0 
AgeRite Stalite 1.0 
Mapico Red No. 297 2.0 
Mapico Lemon Yellow 3.0 
Diethylene glycol 1.0 
Triethanolamine 2.0 
Leather odorant trace 
Vulcacel BN 3.0 
Monex 0.25 
Altax 1.0 
Sulfur 
Oleic acid 2.0 
Compound viscosity 
(ML-4 @ 212°F.) 58 


CURE DATA 

Press: 15 inch diameter ram, @ 1800 psi ram pressure. 

Mold size: 5 inches x 5 inches x 0.120 inch at bottom, sides 
bevelled at 45° angle. 

Blank weight: 78-80 gm. 

Air Aged 

14 days @ 


Post Cured 
Press Cured 4 hr. 


12 min. @ 212°F room 
@ 307 F in air temperature 
Density 0.75 0.87 0.90 
Hardness, Shore A, 
(inst. ) 78.00 87.00 86.00 
Ross flex cut growth 
(0.01 in./kKey.) - — 0.20 0.14 


nical Report No. 5:9-B, P. C. Mayer. 


Reference 


TABLE IX—LIGHT COLORED SOLES AND HEELS 
COMPOUNDS 


RECIPES 
Parts by weight 
Polysar SS-250 - 20.00 
Polysar Krynol 652 
(non-staining oil masterbatch) 100.00 80.00 
Hi-Sil 233 35.00 45.00 
Pulpro White 30.00 30.00 
Dixie Clay 30.00 50.00 
Diethylene glycoi 2.00 2.00 
Titanium dioxide 10.00 20.00 
Zinc oxide 5.00 4.00 
Stearic acid 1.50 1.00 
Crystex (insoluble sulfur) 2.00 2.00 
Monex 0.50 0.25 
MBTS 1.50 
Santocure 0.75 
Compound No. 5-S- 94 79 
Specific gravity 1.46 1.54 
Pound-volume cost ($) 0.21 0.20 
Compound viscosity (ML-4 @ 212 F.) 73.00 97.00 
Mooney scorch time (min. @ 292 °F.) 6.00 7.00 
Cure time (min. @ 307°F.) 5.00 10.00 
Hardness, Shore Ag (inst.) 68.00 85.00 
Modulus @ 100% elongation (psi) 260.00 270.00 
Modulus @ 300% elongation (psi) 540.00 530.00 
Tensile strength (psi) 1660.00 = 1530.00 
Elongation @ break (“% ) $30.00 670.00 
Compression set (% ) 19.00 41.00 
(ASTM Method B 22 hr. @ 158 F.) 
Ross flex cut growth (0.01 in./kKcy.) 0.226 
Rebound (%) 35.00 
Reference: Polysar Technical Report No. 6: 1-A and ¢ C, RK. W. Ras 
TABLE X—NUCLEAR SOLING COMPOUND 
RECIPES 
Parts by weight 
Polysar rubber as shown 
Cumar MH 2!2 8.0 
Hi-Sil 233 55.0 
Dixie Clay 15.0 
Mapico Red 1.8 
Antioxidant 1.0 
Zinc oxide 5.0 
Stearic acid 1.0 
Paraffin wax 1.0 
Solka Floc BW-200 5.0 
Diethylene glycol 2.0 
Altax 15 
Methyl! Tuads 0.3 
Sulfur 
Compound No. 4-8-9] 7-S-162 
Polysar SS-250 40.00 50.00 
Polysar Krynol 652 
(non-staining oil masterbatch ) : $0.00 
Polysar Krylene NS 60.00 
Specific gravity 1.29 1.29 
Pound-volume cost ($) |. 0.229 0.217 
Compound viscosity (ML-4 @ 212°F.) 88.00 53.00 
Mooney scorch time (min. @ 292 F.) 14.00 20.00 
Cure time (min. @ 307°F.) 20.00 20.00 
Hardness, Shore Az (inst. ) 95.00 97.00 
Modulus @ 100% elongation (psi) 580.00 540.00 
Modulus @ 300% elongation (psi) 1050.00 1020.00 
Tensile strength (psi) 2520.00 2130.00 
Elongation @ break (% ) $30.00 $50.00 
Ross flex cut growth (0.01 in./kcy.) 0.46 0.28 


Reference: Polysar Technical Report No. 6: 4-C, Z. J. Dorko 
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TABLE XI—WRINGER ROLL COMPOUND 
RECIPE 
Parts by weight 
Polysar Krynol 652 


(non-staining oil masterbatch) 100.00 

Zinc oxide 4.00 

Stearic acid 1.50 

Silene EF 63.00 

litanox AMO 5.00 

Forum 40 10.00 

Diethylene glycol 2.00 

ESEN 1.00 

Monex 0.25 

Altax 

Sulfur 1.50 
Compound No. 7-S-540 
Specific gravity (measured ) 22 
Cost per pound ($) 0.14 
Pound-volume cost ($) 0.17 
Compound viscosity (ML-4 @ 212 F.) 41.00 
Mooney scorch time (min. @ 292 F.) 6.00 
Cure time (min. @ 307°F.) 5.00 
Hardness, Shore Ay, (inst.) 48.00 
Modulus @ 300% elongation (psi) 230.00 
Tensile strength (psi) 1100.00 
Elongation @ break (‘ ) 680.00 
Tear strength (lbs. /in.) 120.00 
Tensile set ) 34.00 
Compression set ( ) 32.00 

(ASTM Method B 22 hrs. @ 158 F.) 


Reference: Polysar Technical Report No. 6:5-B, Z. J. Dorko 


250°F. The results, in Table VI, show that Polysar 
Krynol 651 compounds increase more in hardness and 
modulus, while the tensile strength change and elonga- 
tion at break change are similar to Polysar Krylene 
compounds. 


5000;- 


POLYSAR KRYNOL 
a ® SAF 
65/ 
3000}- HAF 
7®@ 
uJ S.R.F 
2000-F MT 

POLYSAR KRYLENE 


14 16 18 .20 22 
COST / LB. VOL ($) 


FIG. 4—Relation of cost to tensile strength in Polysar Kryno! 651 
(staining oil masterbatch) and Polysar Krylene (cold rubber) as deter- 
mined by selection of carbon black. 


The low temperature properties of two compounds 
of each rubber were measured using the Gehman test. 


The results listed below show no difference in this 
property between the two rubbers: 
Compound No. 7-S-403 °7-S-391 7-S-401 
Polysar Krylene Krynol 65! Krylene Krynol 651 


(cold (staining oil (cold (staining oil 
rubber) masterbatch) rubber) masterbatch) 


Carbon Black SAF SAF SRF SRF 
Plasticizer (phr) 8.0 4.0. 15.0 15.0 
Freeze point F.) 56.2 —54,2 56.6 
69°F.) 40.0 -4().9 -42.9 4).1 
FICO (°F .): —51.3 53.1 52.6 


The savings possible with Polysar Krynol 651 (stain- 
ing oil masterbatch) can be more readily seen by plotting 
the tensile strength versus cost of the various compounds. 
With the different carbon blacks, about 2.5 cents per 
pound volume savings is realized at equivalent tensile 


TABLE 


Parts by weight 


Polysar Krynol 652 


(non-staining oil masterbatch) 100.00 
Mineral rubber 10.00 
Cumar P-25 10.00 
Zinc oxide 10.00 
Stearic acid 1.00 
AgeRite Stalite 1.50 


Compound No. 


Compound viscosity 

(ML-4 @ 212°F.) 
Mooney scorch time 
(min. @ 292°F.) 


Curing temperature (°F.) 
Cure time (min.) 5 


Hardness, Shore Az» (inst. ) 70 
Tensile strength (psi) 1500 1660 
Elong. @ break (% ) 400 380 


Reference: Polysar Technical Report No. 6. 1-C, Z. J. Dorko. 


XII—Fast CURING COMPOUND 


RECIPE 


Pound-volume cost ($) 


Parts by weight . 
Paraffin wax 3.00 
ISAF carbon black 55.00 
Dixie Clay 30.00 
Whitetex 30.00 
Sulfur 0.75 
Methyl Tuads 2.00 
MBTS 1.00 


7-S-376 
0.17 


48.00 


6.00 


ASTM 


Spec. Change after aging 
R-712B Firs. @ R-712B 
390.0 — 307 355 390 
0.5 — 5 2 0.5 - 
70.0 70+5 2 pt. 3 pt. 3 pt. 10 pt. 
1590.0 1200 0 4% i 3% 25% 
410.0 200 27% 26% ° 32% 35% 
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FIG. 5—Relation of cost to tensile strength in Polysar Krynol 651 


(staining oil masterbatch) and Polysar Krylene (cold rubber) as deter- 
mined by use of ISAF black. 


‘strength (Figure 4). With ISAF carbon black and in- 
creasing plasticizer loading (Figure 5) the cost-tensile 
lines for the two rubbers are parallel with at least a 2 
cent advantage for Polysar Krynol 651. When a softer 
carbon black (SRF) and an increasing plasticizer loading 
is used, one cost-tensile line can be drawn for both rub- 
bers (Figure 6). Thus, with the last system, savings can 
only be achieved if lower tensile strength can be tolerated. 

The results obtained with the hard clay as filler show 
(Table VIL) that the cost advantage can be maintained 
with Polysar Krynol 651 even in the very low cost com- 
pounds. The recipes shown in Tables VIII to XIII in- 
clusive illustrate how the savings with Polysar Krynol 
651 and 652 (non-staining oil masterbatch) can be 
realized in practical applications. . 


Summary and Conclusion 


Polysar Krylene (cold rubber) provides higher tensile 
strength, modulus and tear strength and lower elongation 
than does Polysar Krynol 651 (staining oil masterbatch ). 
The rebound of the former is higher and the compression 
set slightly lower. The extrusion speeds of the Polysar 
Krynol 651 compounds are faster and the die swell is 
lower. The low temperature properties of the two rubbers 
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FIG. 6—Relation of cost to tensile strength in Polysar Krynol 651 


(staining oil masterbatch) and Polysar Krylene (cold rubber) as deter- 
mined by use of SRF black. 
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TABLE XIII—TRANSLUCENT SOLING COMPOUND 


RECIPE 


Parts by weight 


Polysar Krynol 652 


(non-staining oil masterbatch) 100.0 
Decelox 2.0 
Monex 0.3 
Santocure 1.5 
Ultra Silteg VN-3 60.0 
Diethylene glycol 2.0 
Polar 45 6.0 
Sulfur 2.5 
Compound No. 7-S-264 
Specific gravity 1.2 
Cure time (min. @ 307 °F.) 40.0 
Hardness, Shore Az (inst.) 72.0 
Modulus @ 300% elongation (psi) 470.0 
Tensile strength (psi) 2510.0, 
Elongation @ break (‘ ) 760.0 
Compression set (% ) (22 hrs. @ 158 F.) 54.0 
Reference: Polysar Technical Report No. 6 C, W. S. Edwards and Z. J 


Dorko 


are similar. Polysar Krynol 651 compounds harden 
slightly more on severe hot air aging but do not decrease 
in tensile strength or elongation at break to any greater 
extent. 

Because of the lower cost of the Polysar Krynol 651 
compounds, savings of 2 to 3 cents pound volume can be 
realized at an equivalent tensile strength. These savings 
are possible even with low cost pigments such as hard 
clay. The same savings can be expected with the use of 
Polysar Krynol 652 (non-staining oil masterbatch) in 
place of Polysar Krylene NS. 

Some typical application recipes are included to show 
the practical significance of these studies. They show 
how low cost compounds can be developed using Polysar 
Krynol 651 and Polysar Krynol 652. 
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> At this writing, the price 
Breaking the of No. | Ribbed Smoked 
Sheets stands at 2642¢ a 
Log Jam pound. Because of current 
economic factors, world 
stocks of natural rubber stand at the highest point 
in years. What with this glut on the market, it 
does not seem likely that the price of natural rubber 
will move upward within the next few months. On 
the other hand, there are some indications that a 
period of near-stability is at hand. And over the horizon 
stands the “bugaboo” of the natural rubber stockpile. 
In last month’s editorial, we took occasion to cite 
some of the points made by H. E. Humphreys, Jr., 
chairman of the board of the U.S. Rubber Co., in his 
address before the tenth anniversary meeting of the 
Washington Rubber Group. Mr. Humphreys com- 
mended the Stockpile Advisory Committee of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization for recommending a three-year 
stockpile base for natural rubber, stating that a three- 
year base is more realistic than the five-year supply we 
have been maintaining. Mr. Humphreys went on to say 


that if an even smaller stockpile was considered enough 


by the military people, he would be in favor of it.’ 
Back in November of 1957, we estimated that the 
natural rubber stockpile in the United States amounts to 
about 1,200,000 long tons valued at well over $1 billion. 
We ventured the opinion, at that time, that the natural 


. rubber stockpile would not be substantially reduced so 


long as the cold war continued. We based this reasoning 
on several factors. For one, the State Department is 
apparently opposed to any movement of the stockpile 
which would affect the economies of Far Eastern coun- 
tries. Secondly, the military argument is advanced that 
in the event of a nuclear attack and the destruction of 
synthetic rubber producing facilities, we would still have 
the natural rubber stockpile to fall back on. 

It is no secret that ever since World War II ended, 
natural rubber producers have not been in a race to see 
who could produce the most natural rubber. No adverse 
judgment should be made of this point as the natural 
rubber producer has been caught in an increasingly diffi- 
cult situation. Politically, he has been caught in a rising 
tide of nationalism. Economically, he has been trapped 
by competition from synthetics. Practically, he has been 
troubled by the machinations of the market. Under these 
conditions he has been loathe to make a move to radi- 
cally alter the manner in which he operated for so many 
years. 

In the United States, the synthetic rubber plants moved 


from government to private ownership. Research brought 
forth the natural-like synthetic rubbers. Where the nat- 
ural rubber producer was once only faced with the 
“minor” problems of politics and economics, he was 
now faced with an opponent of a radically different 
nature—technology. How to face this matter? Well, a 
temporary balm has been the lack of plant capacity to 
produce the natural-like synthetics. That will take a 
few years. And after that, another few years before the 
price of natural-like synthetics become competitive. - 
Looks like clear sailing for at least five years. 

What has been happening, however? A reappraisal 
of the situation seems to be entering the scene. This is a 
reappraisal born not of conference or agenda, but by a 
subtle shift in opinion. No longer do we speak of a 
five-year stockpile; we seem to accept the idea of a three- 
year stockpile. Political difficulties in Indonesia and 
elsewhere in the rubber producing areas are not suscep- 
tible to solution from the United States. European coun- 
tries are making increasing investments in synthetic rub- 
ber producing facilities. These are the hard facts of the 
situation. It seems to us that some action must now be 
taken to bring a degree of clarity to the situation. 

Now that the Stockpile Advisory Committee of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization has made its recommen- 
dation of a three-year level for the natural rubber stock- 
pile, it behooves our government to give some official 
status to this proposal. That is to-say, the three-year 
stockpile should be adopted as an official government 
policy. This will enable .the rubber producer and the 
rubber consumer to more accurately gauge the problem. 

Secondly, the amount of rubber involved in a three- 
year stockpile should be published. It will come as no 
great surprise to the Russians to know the quantities of 
rubber involved in the U.S. stockpile. Semi-official fig- . 
ures have been circulated for years and we cannot be- . 
lieve that the Soviet is unaware of the quantities involved. 

If we accept at face value the theory that 1,200,000 
long tons of natural rubber in stockpile are a necessity 
for a five-year wartime period, are we now to assume a 
three-year level is equal to 720,000 long tons? It would 
be of immense value to know exactly what is involved 


‘and it is extremely doubtful if this information would 


bring much comfort to the Soviet. 

Thirdly, the type of economy under which we operate 
calls for free competition in a free marketplace. Protec- 
tionism on one hand, or intimations of “dumping” on. 
the other hand, make impossible the workings of the 
system. If natural and synthetic are to compete, then 
each must be produced and sold at the most economic 
level. The marketplace cannot and has not ever sus- 
tained incompetence and “do-nothing-ism.” Political 
exigencies must not ever be permitted to thwart tech- 
nological advance—we all lose in the pace. What we 
propose, briefly, is this: 

1—Make the three-year natural rubber stockpile the 
ae: policy of our government. 

—Reveal the actual amounts of rubber involved in 
on program and take the necessary steps either for the 
reasoned disposal of excess quantities or to acquire the 
quantities needed. 

3—Permit the operations of a free market within the 
framework of rules geared to accomplish only one thing 
—military security. 

It seems to us that these few measures will bring a 
new clarity to what is now an impossible situation. 
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Financing in the 


Rubber Industry 


| lapse in the rubber and rubber prod- 

ucts industry during the past decade has 
proceeded at a phenomenal rate. Much of 
this is undoubtedly due to new products 
which have come on the market since the 
war. But unfortunately, the increase ot 
capital has not kept pace with the indus- 
try’s growth, and as a result, many rub- 
ber and rubber product manufacturers are 
seeking new sources of long-term funds. 
Some of these companies go into public 
financing. But many would like long- 
term loans, such as are made by institu- 
tional investors. 

For this reason W. T. Grimm & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, Financial Consultants, 
which specializes in negotiating long-term 
loans and handling questions concerning 


About one-third of all corporate 
securities sold in 1957 went di- 
rectly to insurance companies 
. and other institutional 
investors. 


Private Placement 


long-term financing, has prepared this 
study for RUBBER AGE to explain general 
requirements and procedures in the di- 
rect placement loan field. 

According to Securities and Exchange 
Commission reports, about one-third of 
all corporate securities sold in 1957 went 
directly to insurance companies, fraternal 
orders, pension funds, and other. institu- 
tional investors. These security issues 
never went through underwriters, never 
passed through SEC registration, did not 
require an offering prospectus, and cost of 
flotation was less, on the average, than 
for a public offering. Such corporate 
financing is known as direct placement 
sales or private placement loans. This di- 
rect method of raising funds is used by 
small as well as large companies. How is 
this private placement financing done, who 
does it, under what conditions, and what 
are the drawbacks? 


Amounts and Kinds of Loans 


Direct placement sales totaled about 
$5.4 billion (952 issues) in 1956 and $4.5 
billion (900 issues) in 1957, according to 
the January, 1958 Corporate Financing 
Directory of the Investment Dealers Digest. 
Most of these direct placement sales were 
arranged through specialists who bring to- 
gether the institutional investor and the 
corporate borrower. 


About 95 per cent of direct placement 
issues are debt obligations—bonds, deben- 
tures, notes and mortgages. Preferred stock 
is sometimes used. Most direct placement 
issues for manufacturing corporations in- 
volved debt securities with maturities of 
10 to 15 years. However, large well-known 
corporations frequently are able to nego- 
tiate longer maturities. Almost two-thirds 
of direct placement financing in 1957 was 
for plant expansion. Working capital needs 
accounted for almost all the remainder. 
Refunding of outstanding securities was 
down sharply from former years and 
amounted to a very small percentage of 
the total, according to the SEC. 

Direct placement loans may range from 
as low as $250,000 to over the $100,000- 
000 mark. To entitle a rubber and rubber 
products manufacturing company to a loan 
of $500,000, the borrower should have a 
net worth of at $1,000,000 and a 
good earnings record. Interest rates cur- 
rently vary from about 5% to 642% for 
the average corporation, depending on the 
credit of the borrower and the supply of 
lendable funds. 


least 


Simplicity, Speed and Savings 

Direct placement of corporate securi- 
ties has giown mainly because of sim- 
plicity, speed and savings in cost. Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission registration 
and preparation of an offering prospectus 
with its attendant legal and auditing ex- 
penses are avoided, not because a company 
may wish to avoid public disclosure, but 
because the law does not require such 
registration where no “public offering” is 
involved. As far as speed is concerned, un- 
der favorable circumstances, some com- 
mitments for private placements have been 
negotiated within a week. 

Another reason for the popularity of 
direct placements is the possibility of work- 
ing out a delayed takedown of the funds, 
as for example during a_ construction 
period. This is particularly advantageous 
when the construction period for a particu- 
lar project extends over a long interval, 
and when interest charges on idle funds 
would amount to a substantial item of cost. 

Costs on direct placements are usually 
substantially less than on public offerings. 
This is especially true of smaller loans 
where issuance and selling expenses ex- 
pressed as a percentage of proceeds tend 
to be high. For example, a medium-sized 
rubber and rubber products company with 
a net worth of $1'4 million desiring to 
borrow $500,000 would probably pay 
around 10 per cent or more of the amount 


obtained as costs of a public offering. The 
direct placement commission, however, 
would probably range from 2’ to 5 per 
cent. Rubber and rubber product corpo- 
rations which normally use such direct 
fianancing are mainly of two sizes: the long 
established large corporation, and the 
medium-sized company, usually unknown 
to investors, coming into the market for 
outside financing for the first time. 


Evaluation of an Application 


Institutional investors seek certain basic 
information in evaluating a rubber and rub- 
ber product manufacturer's application for 
a direct loan. By and large, the investors 
want: first, to be assured of a competent 
management in the borrowing company; 
second, to find a history of company profits 
and demonstrated ability to repay the loan; 
and third, to have some assurance that the 
new funds will be put to constructive use. 

The role of the private placement spe-- 
cialist is to counsel with the issuer as to 
the best type of issue to meet his needs 
and thereafter to prepare a comprehensive 
report which will cover company history, 


The role of the private place- 
ment specialist is to counsel 
with the issuer as to the best 
type of issue to meet his needs. 


purpose and terms of the loan, analysis of 
financial statements, calculation of invest- 
ment ratios and legality status, appraisal of 
management and key personnel, standing 
in the industry, long-range outlook and re- 
lated information. Then, the specialist 
proceeds to present the proposal to the 
proper institutional investor and to nego- 
tiate the best terms obtainable on behalf ot 
the borrower. 

Certain insurance companies have 
strong preferences for certain types and 
amounts of loans. Other insurance com- 
panies seek other characteristics in size, 
location and industry. Industrial pension 
funds, fraternal orders and trusts have 
similar preferences. 
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private placement financing— 


There are well over 300 institutional in- 
vestors in this country and Canada, and 
each has its own investment policy. A 
good deal of the art of the direct place- 
ment specialist lies in knowing exactly 
which institutional investors are seeking 
what kind of loans at the moment, and 
then counseling the corporate borrower on 
the best source of funds, the best media 
and the best terms. 


A good deal of the art... . lies 
in... counseling the corporate 
borrower on the best source of 
funds, the best media and the 
best terms. 


The latter—the best terms—is of major 
significance to the borrower. Rubber and 
rubber product company officers are often 
wizards at understanding their own finan- 
cial situation, but usually do not know 
if the terms offered in an institutional Joan 
are too tight, or if a better deal is avail- 
able elsewhere. In 1957, for example, 
some’ of the direct placement loan terms 
demanded by the majority of institutional 
investors were very rigid by comparison 
with terms of former years when money 
was available at lower interest rates. The 
most noticeable change in terms during 
1957 occurred in the higher interest retes 
and non-refundable covenants of the loans. 
Some loans were made with non-callable 
features for 10 to 15 years, a condition that 
some borrowers are sure to regret before 
the loan matures. 


Counseling the Borrower 


Not only must the borrower be counseled 
on the principal amount to be borrowed, 
but the maturity, interest rate, call prices 
and offering price require careful con- 
sideration. Quite often, borrowing corpo- 
rations will accept sinking fund provisions 
on their loans which may prove embarrass- 
ing in future years—but so interested are 
they in the principal sum, that they often 
overlook repayment clauses. 

The same applies to call prices on the 
issue. Fairly often, a company wants to 
retire a long-term insurance company loan 
because other sources of funds at a lower 
cost have become available. To substitute 
one for another may become very costly, 
or even impossible, unless such a con- 
tingency is provided for initially so that 
the borrower is permitted to prepay his 
loan in the first place, and if so, the penalty 
for doing so must not be too burdensome. 

The same considerations hold with re- 
gard to security for the loan. Should it be a 
closed or an open-end first mortgage on 
all fixed assets of the borrower, or would 
a debenture, saving trustee’s fees, serve 
just as well? Should the loan permit or 
preclude additional funded debt, or bank 
indebtedness? Should the borrowing cor- 
poration accept a provision where it agrees 
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to maintain a certain specified current 
ratio? What about dividends? Sometimes 
an institutional investor may insist that 
the borrowing company limit its divi- 
dends to 25 or 50 per cent of net income 
after taxes and sinking fund payments. 
Other institutional investors may permit 
75 per cent or more. 

Other problems may arise concerning 
the sale of fixed assets during the term of 
the loan. Some loan agreements permit 
such sale, others do not without the con- 
sent of the lender. Notwithstanding these 
technicalities, vexations problems, 
corporations of all types borrowed $4.5 
billion in 1957 through direct placements 
—evidence that these problems have solu- 
tions. 


Drawbacks to Private Placements 


The thought must occur to the reader 
that private placements must have dis- 
advantages. The drawbacks to. private 
placements—if they are drawbacks—often 
appear in loan covenants. Rubber and 
rubber product company officers might well 
weigh the effect of them on their own 
situations. For example, in every direct 
placement loan agreement there is a sum- 
mary of terms and conditions to which 
the borrower agrees to adhere so long as 
the issue remains outstanding. Whether 
these covenants are likely to be burden- 
some or not must be decided by each com- 
pany for itself. For example, the bor- 
rower often agrees, after giving effect to 
the loan: 

(a) to maintain net working capital at 
all times equal at least to 150 per cent of 
the initial loan; 

(b) to maintain current assets equal at 
least to 150 per cent or perhaps 200 per 
cent of current liabilities, depending on 
the type of business represented: 

(c) not to merge or sell substantially 
all of the assets without the lender’s con- 
sent; 

(d) to restrict dividends to earnings sub- 
sequent to the date of the loan; and 

(e) not to pledge any accounts receivable 
or other current assets to secure bank 
loans. 

These are some typical terms for the 
average medium-sized industrial corpora- 
tion. They may be burdensome—perhaps 
more restrictive than the terms of the 
average public debt issue. While a direct 
placement loan can normally be designed 
to meet the specific requirements of each 
borrower, the basic loan covenants will not 
be too far removed from those just cited. 
However, after a loan is made, any specific 
covenant in a private placement can be 
modified far more easily than one in a 
publicly-sold issue. 

Funds borrowed and_ profitably em- 
ployed provide earnings leverage on out- 
standing common shares. Debt  securi- 
ties are the cheapest to service since the 
interest cost of the money is deductible be- 
fore calculation of Federal income taxes; 
but every dollar borrowed must be repaid 
when due. The repayment date might come 
at an inopportune time. To avoid any 
such difficulties, almost all direct place- 
ment loans are repayable in moderate, 
equal, annual payments during the life of 
the loan. 


Not all direct placement issues are debt 
securities. An increasing number of pre- 
ferred issues have been used in the last 
few years. Most of these preferreds have 
sinking funds which will retire the issues 
in 10, 1S or 20 years. The disadvantage 
of a preferred is the relatively high carry- 
ing cost which requires roughly $12 of 
pre-tax earnings per share to pay a $6 
dividend. The advantage is that larger 
equity base is obtained upon which more 
debt issues can be placed. 


Outlook for Long-Term Financing 

Starting in 1956, it became increasingly 
difficult for the average manufacturing 
corporation to borrow long-term funds as 
the money market became _ increasingly 
tighter. While lenders did about the same 
dollar value of direct placement in 1957 
as in 1956, they became more selective 
and up-graded their loans sharply by se- 
lecting better credit risks. At the same 
iime interest rates rose sharply until Oc- 
tober-November, 1957, and in some cases 
the borrower gave other inducements to 
the lender in order to obtain a loan, such 
as rights to purchase common stock, con- 
vertibility of the debt issue, and so forth. 
In addition, lenders tightened up the terms 
of loan agreements. As previously men- 
tioned, for example, they often specified 
that their loans could not be called or re- 
funded at least for the first few years. 

These conditions in the money market in 
many cases discouraged the average manu- 
facturer from obtaining long-term financ- 
ing last year. However, there is tangible 
evidence that the long-term money mar- 
ket is returning to more normal condi- 
tions. Indicative signs are that the Gov- 
ernment’s cost of borrowing is falling, the 
prices of industrial bonds in the hands of 
the public are rising, and the Federal 
Reserve System is pursuing a policy of 
increasing the money supply and lowering 
the cost of money. 


The principle . . . is this: Long- 
term loans are based on dem- 
onstrated earning power rather 
than the value of fixed assets. 


In summary, it might be said that for 
rubber and rubber product companies 
which are aware of the facts and still 
prefer debt financing—as many of them 
do for a variety of reasons—private place- 
ment financing offers an efficacious, low- 
cost route to necessary funds. The prin- 
ciple which specialists in this field empha- 
size, is this: Long-term loans are based on 
demonstrated earning power rather than 
the value of fixed assets. If a company 
has adequate earning power, it is eligible 
for most forms of direct placement financ- 
ing. With improving conditions in the 
money market, it is recommended that all 
companies reappraise their long-term 
financing needs with the view to taking ad- 
vantage of current lower interest rates 
and relaxation of stringent covenants which 
prevailed throughout 1957. 
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Scrap Rubber Group Meets 
At NAWMD Annual Convention 


4Sth annual 
Association of 
Inc., held at the 


convention of the 
Waste Material 
Waldorf-Astoria 


The 

National 
Dealers, 
Hotel in New York City from March 15 


to 18, featured a meeting of the Scrap 
Rubber and Plastics Institute on March 
18. Sidney Freedman (Muehlstein), presi- 
dent of the Institute, reported that the 
outlook for the scrap rubber market in the 
near future is slightly more optimistic 
than the present business trend indicates. 

Mr. Freedman stated that during the 
summer months there is an upturn in the 
purchase of replacement tires and _ this 
will be reflected by increased consumption 
of scrap rubber by the reclaim industry. 
He also noted that the postponement of 
the proposed increase in carload freight 
rates has been helpful to the entire scrap 
rubber picture. 

The principal speaker at the Scrap 
Rubber and Plastics Institute meeting was 
R. H. Sharp (U.S. Rubber Reclaiming). 
Mr. Sharp told the meeting that the 
problems of the rubber reclaiming in- 
dustry are common to the buyer as well 
as the seller. “While we are not always 
looking at the problem from the same 
viewpoint, we are knit together and rise 
or fall with the sales of the reclaiming 
production units. One might say that ‘price’ 
is the point on which we must differ the 
most. Actually this is not so, for a boom- 
ing reclaim business needs lots of scrap 
rubber and a higher cost for this raw 
material is a small price to pay for the 
expanded profits which go with this good 
business.” 


Cites Price Factors 


Mr. Sharp observed that the price of 
any scrap rubber is largely affected by 
supply and demand and not by what the 
reclaimer wants to pay. Scrap rubber 
brokers are in a key position because they 
are the middlemen who must act as liai- 
son, passing on information to suppliers 
as to why they should do a better job 
of packing and shipping scrap rubber— 
particularly of ihe specialties. Scrap rub- 
ber brokers must also educate the suppliers 
to the new economic position of reclaimed 
rubber in the field of total rubber usage 
he stated. 

Because times have changed and the re- 
claimed rubber industry is only second- 
arily in competition with natural rubber. 
last year’s wage increases could not be 
passed along to the customers as in the 
steel and oil industries. “Our competition 
is now oil enriched GR-S and this has 
remained stable in price for years.” The 


industry must make every effort to re- 
main competitive, he said. It is also 
up to the rubber reclaimer to see that 


this information is passed along to the 
scrap rubber shipper. 

As for general market conditions, Mr. 
Sharp stated that the tire companies are 
looking for a good replacement business 
in 1958 and believes that this will be 
reflected in a business pickup for the re- 
claiming industry and scrap rubber busi- 
ness. 
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Assembled Mill Shipped 


complete rubber mill, fully 
assembled, and weighing about 28 
tons, has reached the Apex Tire 
and Rubber Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
from its British manufacturers, 
Reed Brothers (Engineering) Ltd., 
Woolwich Industrial Estate, Lon- 
don, England. Believed to be the 
first machine of its type to be im- 
ported here as a “packaged mill”, 
the single geared 150 h.p. mill is 
completely self-contained, entirely 
independent of any floor foundation 
and ready to run in one piece. All 
that had to be done was to roll the 
mill into position on the factory 
floor and to connect electric and 
water services. 


eA 


Cyanamid Receives USDA License 
New York, 
license by 
Taft Ben- 


& American Cyanamid Co., 
N. Y., has been granted a 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
son for use of U. S. Patent No. 2,775,578, 
“Polymerization Initiated by Saturated 
Cyclic Terpene Peroxides”, a United States 
Department of Agriculture patented proc- 
ess involving turpentine derivatives. The 
company was previously licensed to employ 
a companion USDA patent on methods 
for making the pine-gum chemicals them- 
selves, U. S. Patent No. 2,735,870 
“Peroxides of Standard Cyclic Terpenes 
and Method of Producing Same”. The 
patents cover preparation of saturated 
terpene hydroperoxides and their use as 
polymerization catalysts. They were is- 
sued to USDA scientists Gordon S. Fisher 
and Dr. Leo A. Goldblatt of the Southern 
Utilization. Research and Development 
Division, Agricultural Research Service, 
New Orleans, La. Like other patents based 
on discoveries by USDA researchers, they 
are available for use by industry without 
cost under licenses granted by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


News Reports 
and Industry Activities 
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Most Tire Firms Report 
Higher 1957 Sales-Profits 


& Major tire companies fared as well, if 
not better than many firms in other indus- 
tries as far as 1957 sales and profits were 
concerned, according to a recent article 
in the Akron Beacon Journal. (See table 
on next page.) As an example, nine of 
the eleven companies in this category that 
have issued financial reports showed gains 
in sales. The two companies that did not 
show sales increases missed by only small 
margins. Six of the companies showed 
profit increases even in the face of the 
slump that developed in the closing months 
of the year. 

For seven of the companies, sales were 
at an all-time high, with Goodyear top- 
ping a billion dollars for the seventh time 
in succession, and Firestone for the fourth 
time in the last five years. General Tire, 
Dayton, Armstrong, Lee Rubber, and Sei- 
berling were the other concerns with ban- 
ner sales years. Goodrich and Mohawk 
had sales gains but not new highs. 

Mohawk Rubber Co., the smallest of 
the group, reported the big increase—38 
per cent in sales and 52 per cent in profits. 
The only declines in sales were U. S. Rub- 
ber’s 3.1 per cent and Mansfield Tire’s 2.6 
per cent. These companies were the only 
ones to wind up the year with lower sales 
as well as lower earnings. With profits off 
nearly $1 million, Dayton Rubber had the 
roughest year with income down 37.8 per 
cent. 


Goodrich Earning Record 


The Akron Beacon Journal reported 
that both Goodrich and Seiberling earnings 
were off 10 per cent. Goodrich, however 
continued with the best earning record in 
the industry in relation to sales; something 
it has been able to achieve virtually every 
year since World War II. The statistics 
showed that the Goodrich profit per dollar 
of sales was 5.4 per cent as compared to 
Firestone’s 5.3 per cent and Goodyear’s 
4.6 per cent. In 1956, Goodrich earned 6 
per cent on sales. 

Since some of the companies’ fiscal years 
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ended in the fall, they did not feel the 
impact of the business recession that set 
in during the closing months. Armstrong 
Rubber’s year ends September 30; Fire- 
stone, Dayton and Lee on October 3i, 
and General Tire on November 30. 

That the slump will have a marked effect 
on 1958 earnings is indicated by Firestone’s 
recent statement for the first three months 
of its fiscal year. Firestone profits were 
down 14.7 per cent and sales 6.7 per cent 
as compared with the same period in 1957. 

Rubber companies as a whole didn’t do 
as well as the tire firms last year, accord- 
ing to another survey made by the Wall 
Street Journal. This survey indicated that 
the rubber industry’s profits for the fourth 
quarter were down 24.8 per cent as com- 
pared to the same period in 1956. For 
the year, the reduction in income was 3.8 
per cent. 

The brightest spot in the tire industry 
continues to be replacement passenger tire 
sales. It is reported that manufacturers’ 
shipments of these in January, were 69 per 
cent higher than in December, 7 per cent 
above January, 1957. Admittedly, Decem- 
ber business weak because of the 
holiday season, and the fact that dealers 
like to wind up the year with as small an 
inventory as possible due to tax reasons. 
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Marks 50 Million Tubeless Tires 


Akron, 
mark 
tube- 
com- 


& Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 

Ohio, held ceremonies recently to 
the production of the 50,000,000th 
less tire to be manufactured by the 
pany. James E. Trainer, executive vice- 
president, said at the ceremonies that tube- 
less tires have become universally accepted 
as a vast improvement in tires since they 
were first supplied to the automotive in- 
dustry by Firestone for 1954 model cars. 
Now tubeless account for virtually 
100 per cent of original equipment pas- 
senger tires and for a major portion of 
replacement tires. He _ stated “tubeless 
tires have introduced a new era of safety 
in automobile transportation”, and called 
the development “the greatest advance in 
tire engineering since the development of 
the balloon tires in the early 1920's”. Mr. 
Trainer predicted that more tubeless tires 
would be sold for the replacement market 
in 1958 than in any previous year in 
history. 


tires 


M-1200 Reswax Concentrate 


®& The Coatings and Adhesives Depart- 
ment of the Borden Chemical Co., New 
York, N. Y., has announced the develop- 
ment of a new Reswax concentrate called 
“M-1200", a concentrated blend of butyl 
rubber and microcrystalline wax. The 
product is applicable as an additive to 
microcrystalline wax in the coating of 
heat seal labels for the lamination of 
glassine to boxboard and for the lamina- 
tion of glassine itself. Developed for use 
by wax refiners who make refinery cuts 
of butyl in microcrystalline wax, M-1200 
is in production, along with other Reswax 
concentrates, at company plants in Chi- 
cago, Ill., Toronto, Ont., and Peabody, 
Mass. 
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MAJOR TIRE COMPANIES SALES AND PROFITS 
FOR 1956 AND 1957 


1957 

$1,421,851 
1,158 
873 
134 


83 


European Chemical Congress 
> The 12th Chemical Exhibition and 
Congress will take place within the frame- 
work of the European Congress of Chem- 
ical Engineering—1958 which will be held 
in Frankfurt/Main, Germany, on May 31 
through June 8, 1958. Some 700,000 
square feet of covered floor space as well 
as 50,600 square feet of outside area will 
be utilized for an exhibit of apparatus 
machines, instruments, products and auxil- 
iary items for chemical science and tech- 
nology. More than 6,000 manufacturers 
engineers, chemists and physicists are ex- 
pected to participate representing some 
950 European and overseas concerns 
Visitors are expected from more than 50 
countries. A complete program of the 
events scheduled to take place at the 12th 
Chemical Exhibition and Congress and the 
European Congress of Chemical Engi- 
neering is available from Dechema, Frank- 
furt/Main 7, Postfach, Germany. 


Introduces New Cellular Line 


> Introduction of a new complete line of 
industrial cellular materials in addition to 
its line of open cell sponge for the shoe 
trade has been announced by the Amer- 
ican Biltrite Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass. 
The new industrial line includes five grades 
of open cell material named “Sponge-Rite.” 
These materials, available in rolls, meet 
ASTM specifications R-11, R-12, R-15, 
SC-11, and SC-12. In addition, the com- 
pany is marketing three grades of closed 
cell material named “Amcel.” Available 
in sheets, these materials meet ASTM 
specifications SC-41, SC-42 and SC-43. 
Sponge-Rite and Amcel cellular materials 
have been developed by American Bilt- 
rite’s research department to meet rigid 
requirements for use as gasketing, pack- 
ing and cushioning. Charles F. Smith has 
been appointed manager of the Sponge 
Rubber Division and Charles S. Marlor, 
formerly of the U. S. Rubber Co., has 
been appointed sales representative for 
the Division in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states. 


$64,825,516 
61,692,152 
29,695,027 
39,369,705 
11,300,355 
1,613,634 
2,950,423 
1,370,210 
162,581 
943 011 
563,180 


$62,456,130 

848 
901,260,194 0,013 
724,168,401 


Pigment Club Elects Officers 


> The fifth annual meeting of the New 
York Pigment Club, held recently in New 
York City, featured an address by Herbert 
(Vansul) on “Pigmentation of 
Plastics and Rubber”, and the election of 
officers for 1958. Those elected were: 
President, J. Arnold (Paul Uhlich Color); 
Vice-President, H. H. Johnson (H. Kohn- 
stamm): Secretary, R. U. Copland (L & R 
Organic Products), and Treasurer, R. 
Broulliard (General Aniline). The board 
of governors includes H. Holtzman (Ans- 
bacher-Siegle), D. Hambrecht (Ciba), J. 
Loughlin (National Aniline), P. Ricciari 
(DuPont), J. Samko (Collway Color), and 
N. Segal (Landers-Segal). The next meet- 
ing of the group was to have been held 
on April 10 at the Frances Tavern in 
New York City. Fred C. Petke, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research for the An- 
ders Chemical Co., was to have spoken 
on “Pigments in Printing Inks”. The 
fourth annual dinner dance has been 
scheduled for May 10 at the Tavern On 
[he Green in Central Park, New York 
City. 


Naugatuck To Market Tropiglas 


& Naugatuck Chemical Division of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn., has 
concluded a marketing agreement with 
Russell Reinforced Plastics Corp. under 
which Naugatuck will distribute nationally 
reinforced plastic panels for decorative 
and architectural use. Russell Reinforced, 
which operates manufacturing plants in 
Lindenhurst, N. Y., and Boca Raton, 
Fla., has developed colorful translucent 
and weather-resistant plastic panels called 
“Tropiglas”. The panels, said to be both 
decorative and useful, are made in 22 
colors and in three basic types of con- 
struction. Lightweight and rugged, they 
will not shatter, rust or fade, and have 
withstood hurricane-force winds, the com- 
pany states. A nation-wide distribution 
system for the panels is now being organ- 
ized by Naugatuck. The outlets will be 
principally architectural supply firms. 
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Profits 
1956 1957 1956 
9 oyear 335 $| 
Firestone +304 
be U. S. Rubber 74 
> Goodrict 802 
np General Tire 147 390,471,772 10,860,129 
Daytor 613.85 15,813,409 2,593,003 
Armstrong 76. 137.429 313.421 2 797.963 
*Mansfield 59,894 61,557,595 376,683 
a Lee Rubber 48.6 73 46,581,943 612.8 
Seiberling 46,934,437 46,663,811 1,051,049 
Mohawk 20,842,426 15,126.70 370,525 
K1957 fiqure estimated 
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Annual New York Toy Fair 
Attracts Record Attendance 


16,000 toy buyers and visitors 


& Some 
attended the SSth Annual American Toy 
Fair sponsored by the Toy Manufacturers 


U.S.A., Inc. in New York City 
10 to 19. Over 1,600 manu- 
facturers and distributors exhibited their 
products at the Sheraton-McAlpin and 
New Yorker Hotels and at private show- 
rooms throughout New York City. An 
increasing number of products made of 
or with vinyls, urethanes and latices were 
in evidence and many molded rubber toys 


of the 
from March 


were also shown. 

Toy manufacturers report that for many 
years the market has been subject to an 
unhealthy seasonal spurt centering about 
the Christmas season. The current trend, 
however, is to distribute the toy buying 
season through the spring and summer 
months. The introduction of many types 
of outdoor pools and swimming equip- 
ment has facilitated this trend. 

Many of the rubber manufacturers ex- 
hibiting at the Toy Fair, for example. 
showed lines of diving equipment, swim 
fins and back yard bathing pools. Sun 
Rubber Co. of Barberton emphasized its 
“Tournament” basketballs and “Varsity” 
footballs in addition to its patented line of 
“Sunny Tears” dolls. The Globe Rubber 
Products Corp. of Philadelphia, Penna., 
displayed an extensive line of rubber swim 
accessories and diving equipment. . 


Other Novelties Noted 


Molded rubber bathtub boats and min- 
iature shovels and pails were featured by 
the Apex Tire & Rubber Co. of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Topstone Rubber Toys Co. 
of Bethel, Conn., introduced a new line 
of molded rubber animals realistically 
scaled one inch to the foot. Topstone also 
showed its wide line of horror and comic 
rubber masks featuring Walt Disney and 
other cartoon characters. A balloon gun 
that inflates rubber balloons and then 
shoots the balloon 10 or 12 feet was high- 
lighted by the Van Dam Rubber Co.., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The Rubbermatic Gun Corp. of Clarks- 
ville, Texas, displayed an automatic West- 
ern pistol that shoots six rubber bands 
as fast as you can pull the trigger. The 
quantity and diversification of rubber balls 
and balloons displayed by the Barr Rub- 
ber Products Co. of Sandusky, Ohio, ran 


the gamut from air playballs decorated 
with decals of bunnies playing banjos to 
official size and weight basketballs and 
footballs 

In total, a vast profusion of dipped 
rubber balloons, molded rubber _ balls, 
latex stuffed dolls and animals and an 


infinite variety of interesting toys made 
either with or from rubber and _ plastics 
were displayed at the show. 


® Manufacturing Chemists’ Association. 


Inc., 1625 Eye St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., has announced publication of a re- 
vised safety data sheet on acetylene (SD- 
7). It is priced at 30c. 
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Crockett 


& Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna., has announced the elec- 
tion of L. O. Crockett as president and 
chief executive officer, succeeding W. I. 
Burt, who has been elected chairman of 
the board. Mr. Crockett, vice-president of 
petrochemicals for the Gulf Oil Corp. 
since 1955, is a veteran of nearly 36 years 
with that firm. He started as a laboratory 
assistant at the Port Arthur, Texas, re- 
finery and six years later, was promoted 
one of the major lubri- 
cating oil processing units. In 1934, he 
was named chief chemist for the three 
refineries Gulf then operated in Texas. 
Mr. Crockett was promoted to assistant 
general superintendent of the company’s 
refineries in Texas in 1945, continuing in 
this capacity until 1950, when he was 
named manager of the Technical Division 


to foreman of 


Cadillac Plastic Expands 
program for 1958 which 
cost $825,000 has been 
Cadillac Plastic & Chem- 
ical Co., Detroit, Mich., autonomous sub- 
sidiary of the Dayton Rubber Co. The 
firm will use $575,000 of this amount for 
new equipment and a large addition to 
the company’s extrusion and casting plant 
in Warren. An additional $250,000 will 
be invested in stocks of new plastic lines 
in the company’s ten regional warehouses. 
The firm will also create a product sales 
division and will undertake a new distri- 
bution plan for DuPont “Mylar” film and 
polyethylene lay-flat tubing. Kenneth A. 
Glabach, formerly of the St. Regis Paper 
Co., has been named head of the new 
division, which will handle sales and ap- 
plications of the 12 types of plastic dis- 
tributed by Cadillac. 


® An expansion 
is expected to 
announced by 


Named Senior Technician 


& The appointment of Lewis H. Conklin 
as a senior technical man has been an- 
nounced by the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. Development Center at Avon Lake, 
Ohio. Mr. Conklin, a chemical engineer- 
ing graduate of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, joined B. F. Goodrich in 1951 
as a development engineer. He worked 
for two years in synthetic rubber de- 
velopment and became a technical man 
in rubber chemicals development in 1953. 
Mr. Conklin is a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, the 
American Chemical Society and its Rub- 
ber Division, and the Akron Rubber 
Group. 


Crockett Succeeds Burt 


at Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals 


of the Manufacturing Department. In 
1954, Mr. Crockett was named manager 
of a special administrative unit designated 
Petrochemical Activities and a year later, 
he became general manager of the newly 
established Chemicals Department. He 
was named a director of Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc., in 1952. 

Mr. Burt joined the B. F. Goodrich Co 
in 1927 as a research chemist. Advancing 
through several grades and capacities with 
Goodrich, he was elected vice-president. 
manufacturing for the Goodrich Chemical 
Co. in 1944, remaining in that position 
until 1955, when he was elected president 
of Goodrich-Gulf. Mr. Burt has served as 
a director of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers and served that body 
as its vice-president in 1951 and president 
in 1952. 


Join Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 


& Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East 
St..Louis, Ill., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Frederick Lewis Kilbourne, 
Jr., as consultant on technical matters and 
George N. McNamara as sales representa- 
Dr. Kilbourne was formerly assoc) 


tive. 
ated with the Connecticut Hard Rubber 
Co., where he was manager of research 


and development. Prior to that, he was a 
research chemist and later chief chemist 
with the Xylos Rubber Co. He was gradu- 
ated from Brown University with a B.S. 
degree in chemistry in 1926, received his 
M.S. degree at the University of Akron 
in 1927 and his Ph.D. in 1934 at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Dr. Kil- 
bourne is a member of the Rubber Di- 
vision of the American Chemical Society. 
Mr. McNamara was formerly a sales rep- 
resentative for the Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
He attended Montclair State Teachers Col- 
lege where he majored in chemistry and 
he was graduated in 1937. Mr. McNamara 
is a member of the American Chemical 
Society and the Akron, Philadelphia and 
New York Rubber Groups. 


Joins Stowe- Woodward 


® Kenneth S. Goodyear has joined Stowe- 
Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., as plant manager. Mr. Goodyear 
is a graduate of Middlebury College with a 
B.S. degree in mathematics. He also has 
an extensive background in rubber and 
had been associated with the U. S. Rubber 
Co. for 18 years. Serving the firm in 
several capacities, he built and operated 
the first foreign division for U. S. Rubber 
in Cuba. 
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DuPont Opens 


Viton Plant 


A_ laboratory technician in- 
specting a sheet of Viton syn- 
thetic rubber. 


& At a special press conference held on 
March 14 at the Chemists’ Club in New 
York City, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., disclosed that a plant is nearing 
completion at Deepwater Point, N. J., to 
produce the new fluorine-containing elas- 
tomer called “Viton” synthetic rubber. 
Company spokesmen said no commercial 
elastomer equals Viton in resistance to 
oils, fuels, and solvents at temperatures 
above 400°F. DuPont describes this de- 
velopment as a major break-through in 
elastomer chemistry. (Editor's Note: A 
technical article on Viton A appeared in 
the October, 1957, issue of RUBBER AGE). 

Viton is a linear copolymer of vinyli- 
_dene fluoride hexafluoropropylene 
and contains about 65 per cent fluorine by 
weight. The new synthetic rubber has been 
produced in a pilot plant since 1956 for 
development and evaluation by rubber 
companies. Because of the acceptance ac- 
corded Viton by industrial design engi- 
neers who needed an oil-resistant rubber 
in high temperatures, the company decided 
to build a full-scale commercial plant im- 
mediately. The facility was to have gone 
into production in April. 

Fluorine Chemistry Activity 

Viton is a result of DuPont's long ac- 
tivity in the field of fluorine chemistry. 
The introduction of “Freon” fluorinated 
hydrocarbon refrigerants in 1931 
milestone in the development of safe, 
efficient refrigeration at an economical 
cost. Later, “Teflon” fluorocarbon resins 
became known as the first heat and chem- 
ical-resistant organic polymers. In work- 
ing with Teflon, a plastic, engineers were 
quick to point out that if a rubber could 
be developed, it would open an entirely 
new field to the designer. 

Ihe incentive to develop an elastomer 
having such outstanding resistance was 
strengthened with the development of 
practical jet power. The advent of high- 
speed aircraft and missiles meant heat 
due to speed. It also meant higher tem- 
peratures of oils, fluids, and fuels. The 
aircraft designer needed a rubber having 
resistance to these liquids at temperatures 
above 400°F. 

Shortly after Teflon fluorocarbon resins 
were introduced, DuPont chemists found 
that polymers of certain fluorinated ole- 
fins were flexible. Later, chemists at the 


Was a 


company’s Jackson Laboratory found that 
copolymers of hexafluoropropylene and 
vinylidene fluoride not only were much 
more rubbery but also were resistant to 
heat, oils, and solvents. After extensive 
development work and laboratory test- 
ing, small scale field trials of Viton syn- 
thetic rubber were started in the summer 
of 1956. 


Air Force Cooperates 

Wright Air Development Center worked 
with DuPont in varied and rigorous tests 
during 1956 and the polymer functioned 
well and, in some cases, even exceeded 
laboratory expectations. Early in 1957, it 
was decided to construct the commercial 
plant in New Jersey. As might be ex- 
pected, much of today’s demand for Viton 
is for use in military aircraft and mis- 
siles. However, important non-military 
uses have been proven and it is expected 
that commercial applications will out-strip 
military uses in the near future. 

A number of applications have proven 
the ability of Viton even though the new 
elastomer has been available in only lim- 
ited quantities. The largest single use to 
date has been aircraft seals. There is a 
growing interest in other kinds of prod- 
ucts, such as hose, protective clothing, 
fuel cells, wire insulations. caulking, and 
paint. Because temperatures are increasing 
in commercial engines, Viton is under 
active consideration for transmissions, 
brakes, instruments, and pumps. 

An outstanding example of a commer- 
cial application of Viton is its use as 
valve stem seals on Ford’s new super duty 
truck engines. These engines employ so- 
dium-cooled exhaust valves which cause 
extremely high temperatures at the valve 
stem seal. Other commercial applications 
of Viton include brake cups, pump seals 
in automatic transmissions, gasoline pumps, 
thermostat bellows, fire walls, fuel tanks 
for aircraft, aircraft tires, portable storage 
tanks, and coverings for industrial rolls. 


&> “Effect of Chemical Media on Hypalon” 
and “Improved Metal Oxide Curing Sys- 
tems for Hypalon 20” are the titles of two 
bulletins recently issued by the Elastomer 
Chemicals Department of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 


Goodyear Report Predicts 
Major Consumption Increase 


> United States consumption of new 
rubber, both natural and synthetic, is ex- 
pected to reach 1,635,000 long tons by 
1960, an increase of 151 per cent in the 
20 years since synthetic has come into 
general use, according to the annual re- 
port of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. This estimate compares with 
United States requirements of 652,000 tons 
in 1940, when 99 per cent of the total was 
natural rubber, and with the 1957 con- 
sumption figures of 1,469,000 tons, 60 per 
cent of which was synthetic rubber. 

Reviewing company advances, Good- 
year states, “The rubber industry in gen- 
eral and Goodyear in particular are tak- 
ing steps to assure an adequate supply of 
rubber to meet this increasing demand.” 
Goodyear cited its synthetic plants at 
Houston, Texas and Akron, Ohio which 
were expanded by SO per cent during 
1957 and which now provide a total pro- 
duction capacity of 247,500 tons annual- 
ly. The company says that the Houston 
plant has become the largest facility of 
its kind in the world. The unit employs 
700 and has a production capacity of 
220,000 tons of rubber annually. Pro- 
duction of an equivalent amount of nat- 
ural rubber would require a plantation of 
328.000 acres planted with 36 million 
rubber trees, utilizing the services of 65,- 
000 workers and requiring a capital in- 
vestment of $164 million. 


Adds 500,000 Ton Capacity 


The synthetic rubber industry, under 
private management has added 500,000 
tons of additional capacity in less than 
30 months, the report states. However, 
increasing world wide demand for rubber 
and rubber products indicates that early 
in the next decade, there will be a short- 
age of natural rubber. With the produc- 
tion of “Natsyn” rubber, a synthetic poly- 
mer said to be essentially identical to tree 
rubber, Goodyear hopes to meet increas- 
ing demand. 

There are also replanting and new 
planting programs underway at the com- 
pany’s plantations in Sumatra, the Philip- 
pines, Central and South America. It was 
disclosed that last year the company spent 
$82,947,363 on plant expansion and im- 
provements. In addition to a $10 million 
enlargement of the Houston_ synthetic 
plant, major projects included construction 
of a fully automtaic tire curing plant at 
Los Angeles, Calif.; a new tread rubber 
plant in Chehalis, Wash., and completion 
of new tire plants in Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, the Philippines and Scotland. 


Elected Spalding President 


mA. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, 
Mass., has announced that Edwin L. 
Parker, executive vice-president, has been 
elected president of the firm succeeding 
Walter B. Gerould. Mr. Gerould remains 
a director and will serve as chairman of 
the Finance Committee. Mr. Parker also 
was elected a director of the company. 
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Indian Rubber Group Holds 
Annual Meeting in Calcutta 
®& The Association of Rubber Manufac- 


turers in India held its Annual General 
Meeting on December 12, 1957, at Dun- 


lop House, Calcutta, India, to review 
progress made during the year and to 
discuss future plans. The meeting also 


featured a talk by J. Luckham, managing 
director of Dunlop Rubber Co. (India) 
Ltd. and chairman of the Association, and 
an election of officers for 1958. 

In a report of progress made by the 
Indian rubber industry last year, ARMI 
states that consumption of rubber was 
higher than ever, reflecting the rubber 
manufacturing industry’s growing role in 
the country’s increased industrialization. 
Output of rubber in South India, however. 
did not keep pace, and from January to 
September, 7,926 tons of natural rubber 
and 2,299 tons of synthetic rubber were 
imported to meet manufacturers’ needs. 
South Indian production of raw rubber is 
expected to lag behind for several years 
as the scheme of replanting 7,000 acres 
a year during the next ten years, started 
in 1957, will not yield avpreciable results 
for at least 10 years. It was noted that 
consumption of synthetic rubber rose 
steadily to 2,887 tons in 1957. 

Despite a scarcity of rubber, Indian 
rubber prices remained stable at the gov- 
ernment controlled rate fixed in Septem- 
ber, 1955. There was also in effect a price 
equalization policy for imported rubber 
Under this policy, imported rubber of- 
fered no incentive for manufacturers from 
the price angle and purchase of imports 
was resorted to only in cases of actual 
necessity. The association felt that the 
import of over 7,900 tons of rubber in 
spite of this price structure, served as an 
index to the rate at which South Indian 
plantations must catch up with industry 
in order to make the country self-suffi- 
cient. 


Chemical Plants Planned 


According to ARMI, attemvts have been 
made to set up in India, manufacturing 
plants for accelerators and antioxidants 
carbon black, dyes and synthetic rubber 
all essential to the industry. The group re- 
ported that though negotiations to this end 
appear to have progressed, no final con- 
clusions have been reached. 

During the year, progress also has been 
made establishing a Manufacturers’ 
Research Association, which is now in 
the process of being registered with the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies at 
Delhi. The research laboratory is exrvected 
to be organized as a cooperative organ- 
ization with results available to all mem- 
bers. 

A review of Tariff Commission Enquir- 
ies during the year included enquiries on 
the titanium dioxide industry and on con- 
tinuance of protection to the stearic acid 
industry. The government accepted the 
commission’s recommendation to allow 
protection to titanium dioxide up to the 
end of 1961 and to assist the industry's 
plans for expansion. It has also been 
recommended to extend the period of pro- 
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John W. Groesbeck 


Groesbeck Joins Callaway 


& Callaway Mills. Inc.,. New York, N. Y., 
has announced the appointment of John 
W. Groesbeck as sales representative of 
industrial fabrics and yarns to the mechani- 
cal rubber goods industry. Mr. Groesbeck, 
who will have his headquarters in the 
New York office, was previously in the 
Sales Department of the Lumite Division 
of Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. Prior 
to that he was associated with the Tire 
Cord Sales Department of Deering Milli- 
ken. He is an alumnus of Rider College 
and is a U.S. Air Force veteran. 


tection to the stearic acid industry up to 
1959. 

Activities which ARMI has undertaken 
were reported to members. The associa- 
tion participated in the Rubber and Plas- 
tics Exhibition organized by the National 
Chemical Laboratory, Poona, from Feb- 
ruary 25 to March 10. Technical talks to 
members in Calcutta were arranged and 
given by Harry J. Collyer of the Cabot 
Carbon Co. of U. S. A.; T. E. Salisbury 
of the Synthetic Rubber Department of 
Firestone International of U. S. A., and 
Dr. Siegmund Reissinger of Bayer, Lever- 
kussen, West Germany. 

In his talk to Association members, J 


Luckham summarized present conditions 
in the Indian rubber industry and dis- 
cussed progress in rubber technology 
abroad. He urged that the industry con- 
centrate on increased exports and dis- 
cussed industrial expansion plans which 


are geared to meet this goal. 

During the meeting, Mr. Luckham was 
re-elected chairman of the Association for 
the ensuing year and the following com- 
mittee was elected: Dr. D. Banerjee (Na- 
tional Rubber Manufacturers), D. Bose 
(Bengal Waterproof Works), H. Hall (In- 
dian Rubber Manufacturers), J. Vvoral 
(Bata Shoe), A. D. Wenzel (Firestone 
Tyre), and B. J. Woodley (Indian Cable). 


An index to Volume 82 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages 201 to 
204 of this issue. 


Rubber Chemical Sales Group 
Announced in Akron Area 


& Details as to the formation and early 
meetings of the Rubber Chemical Sales- 
men’s Association of Akron, an organiza- 
tion established by and for those engaged 
in the sale of rubber compounding n- 
gredients, have now been made available. 
The founding meeting of the organization 
was held on May 24, 1957 at the Univer- 
sity Club of Akron, Ohio. At this meeting 
a motion was passed to draw up a const- 
tution and by-laws. The second meeting ol 
the group was held on July 12 at which 
time the constitution and by-laws were 
reviewed. On December 26, 1957, the third 
meeting of the new organization was held. 
The question of incorporating the group 
came up at this meeting. It was decided 
that those who were present at any of the 
three organizational meetings be consid- 
ered charter members of the organization. 
A special meeting was held on January 
2 at the University Club with George 
Brittain, secretary of the Akron Chamber 
of Commerce as a guest. Mr. Brittain 
advised the new group to incorporate and 
suggested that a board of directors be 
elected, and from this group officers be 
named. Accordingly. the following officers 
were elected: President, Ernest L. Puskas 
(Thiokol Chemical); Vice-President, Frank 
E. Bell (Goodrich Chemical); Treasurer, 
Dewey R. Butt (Standard Oil); Secretary, 
John W. Shrontz (Hardwick Standard). 
The following members were reelected 


chairmen of the committees noted: Mem- 
bership, Warwick McCutcheon (J. M. 
Huber): Program, Laurence F. Pieroth 


(Naugatuck Chemical); Social, Carter M. 


Wilson (Phillips Chemical); Publicity, 
Gilbert D. Gingold (Sid Richardson 
Carbon). 


Speaks on Practical Selling 


On January 31, the 
addressed by C. A. Rische, supervisor of 
sales training for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., who spoke on “Practical 
Selling.” At the meeting on February 28, 
a motion was made that the constitution 
be accepted. The speaker at this meeting 
was S. J. Liedholm of the Internal Revenue 
Service, who spoke on “Income Tax and 
Expense Accounts.” 

The meeting on March 28th was to 
have been devoted to a round table dis- 
cussion. On April 25th, the new organiza- 
tion expects to be addressed by a purchas- 
ing agent who will discuss problems 
pertinent to his field of activity. Members 
of the association have decided to hold 
two golf outings during the year as well 
as one family picnic and a dance. 

Membership in the group, which has as 
its aim the promotion of salesmanship and 
the over-all development and improve- 
ment of those engaged in rubber chemical 
sales, is open to anyone engaged in the 


field. 


association was 


® A comparison chart enabling potential 
purchasers of electric fork trucks to evalu- 
ate various types and models, is available 
from Lewis-Shephard Products, Inc.. Wa- 
tertown 72, Mass. 
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MAN ww NEWS 


GEORGE E. CARLSON 


> One of the most 
difficult tasks imagin- 
able is to encapsulate 
a career as colorful, 
varied and _ interesting 
as that of George Carl- 
son, chairman of the 
Board of the Minne- 
sota Rubber Co. 
George has in- 
volved in two world 
wars, has engaged in a 
variety of industrial en- 
terprises and his hob- 
bies range from raising 
exotic tropical fish to 
developing original 
recipes for unusual 
foods. One recipe 
which George has de- 
veloped and which he 
feels is very significant 
in his success is_ the 
“Happiness Recipe”. This recipe has lots 
of vitamins, vigor and vitality with no 
calories: “(1) Plenty of patience; (2) 
Abundance of cheer: (3) Wealth of kind- 
ness, and (4) World of friendship. Mix 
the above ingredients thoroughly, sprinkle 
freely with a full heart of Love and Gen- 
erosity, stir in a heap of Loyalty and 
Congeniality. Bake slowly over a period 
of time until the above become one. Top 
with cream of Spirituality and Faith.” 

George started his business career in 
the electrical contracting industry at the 
age of 17. His first job was with the 
Cosmopolitan Electrical Co. which later 
became Commonwealth Edison, as a pow- 
er wiring estimator and engineer. He later 
went into the electrical contracting field 
on his own and handled the wiring for 
many Chicago buildings such as Union 
Station, Marshall Fields, Furniture Mart, 
Municipal Pier, the Balaban and Katz 
Theaters and many others. He stayed 
with electrical contracting for about 25 
years with an interruption during World 
War I, when he served two years in the 
army. He saw combat overseas with the 
Coast Artillery. 

George thinks that he has one of the 
Jongest college careers on record, having 
attended night school for over 17 years. 
He studied electrical engineering at Ar- 


Appointed Technical Director 


& Consumer Product Research and De- 
velopment Division of the International 
Latex Corporation, Dover, Del., has an- 
nounced the promotion of Paul E. Am- 
brose to the position of technical director, 
latex products. Mr. Ambrose, formerly 
with the Koroseal Division of B. F. Good- 
rich, joined the Research and Develop- 
ment Division of International Latex in 


1946. 
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mour Institute in Chicago, chemistry and 
commercial law at Northwestern Univer 
sity and accounting at the Bryant and 
Stratton Business Colleges. 

In 1931, George helped finance and or- 
ganize the F. D. Farnam Co. in Chicago. 
This was really his entry into the rubber 
business because, while this company 
manufactured fiber sheeting and gaskets, 
it absorbed a small rubber plant in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Its products were O-rings 
and hydraulic seals, and during World 
War II it manufactured ammunition box 
gaskets and seals for torpedoes. During 
World War II George served as a $1.00 
per year man on a Navy Advisory Com- 
mittee for torpedo seals, and as a mem- 
ber of the Communications Commission. 

In 1946, with Paul Dennison, George 
bought out the Wilson Rubber and Pack- 
ing Co. of Minneapolis. They changed 
the name to Minnesota Rubber and Gas- 
ket Co. and moved to the suburb of St. 
Louis Park which is the present location 
of the Minnesota Rubber Co. Starting 
with a few thousand square feet of manu- 
facturing space and 12 employees in 1946, 
the company has grown considerably, now 
occupying over 145,000 square feet and 
employing 485 people. 

In the early George was busy 
expanding into new fields. In 1951 he 


Hoch Named Endura Officer 


> The Board of Directors of the Endura 
Corp., Quakertown, Penna., has announced 
the appointment of Richard C. Hoch as 
vice-president. Mr. Hoch received his B.S. 
at Lehigh University in 1950 and since 
June of that year has been active in re- 
search and development for the Endura 
Corp. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


organized the Minnesota Silicone Rubber 
Co. to produce rubber parts of the rela- 
tively new silicone materials, and in 1952 
Master Tool, Inc. was formed to provide 
him with tools and dies for his plants. 

George instrumental in_ the 
acceptance of a revolutionary step in labor 
relations. In November of 1954 all time 
clocks in the plant were abolished and 
the employees were put on an honor sys- 
tem. George claims outstanding success 
for this change. 

In 1955, upon the death of Mr. Den- 
nison, Mr. Carlson was named president 
of the company. In 1956 and 1957, 
growth continued with the organization 
of Minnesota Rainbow Rubber Co., 
A-P-D Co., Minnesota Latex Co., and 
the addition of 32,000 square feet of 
manufacturing and office space. In the 
latter part of 1957, the group of subsidi- 
aries were consolidated to form one com- 
pany and the name was changed to the 
Minnesota Rubber Co. George continues 
to head the new organization as chairman 
of the board. 

George has one son, Robert, who serves 
as his right hand man in the president’s 
office, and is the proud grandfather of 
two grandsons and one_ granddaughter. 
George has a wide variety of interests, but 
he probably spends most of his time on 
hunting and fishing; raising tropical fish, 
trap shooting, travel, gardening and horti- 
culture and cooking. 

In his gardening hobby, he landscaped 
his yard which consists of one acre of 
land. He specializes in roses, having two 
of his formal beds planted in many dif- 
ferent varieties with the other two beds 
devoted to annuals. He is also very in- 
terested in fruit trees and strange vege- 
tables. He is growing one tree that bears 
six varieties of apples, and another that 
will bear apples, pears and plums. 

George lays big claims to being a 
gourmet, and he bases them on the fact 
that he has developed about 120 recipes 
He is especially proud of an Italian bar- 
becue sauce. Incidentally, he says if any- 
one is interested in some really good eat- 
ing, to write him for his collection of 
recipes. 

George Carlson’s career has lasted over 
half a century, and every phase of it has 
been one of growth and progress. His 
basic philosophy, which is so aptly stated 
in his Happiness recipe, has made pos- 
sible his significant contributions in war, 
in human relations, in the field of rubbber 
and to the economy of our country. He 
can look back on his many years of serv- 
ice with a great deal of pride and joy. 
This sketch prepared by 

Craig Kirkpatrick 


Builds New Factory Warehouse 
» Paranite Wire and Cable Division of 
Essex Wire Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
broken ground for a new factory ware- 
house to be located adjacent to the Mar- 
ion, Ind., manufacturing plant. Part of a 
$1 million Paranite expansion program, 
the new warehouse has over 100,000 
square feet of floor area and will provide 
facilities for storage and immediate ship- 
ment of the division’s products. 
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Gordon Research Conferences 
Schedule 1958 Summer Program 


> The Gordon Research Conferences 
have announced that their 1958 summer 
programs will include studies of “Elasto- 
mers”, scheduled for August 4 to 8 at 
Colby Junior College, New London, N. H., 
and sessions on “The Chemistry of Adhe- 
sion”, to take place from August 25 to 
29, at New Hampton School, New Hamp- 
ton, N. H. Edwin B. Newton will be 
chairman and Paul G. Carpenter, vice- 
chairman for the conference on “Elasto- 
mers”. The following program has been 
announced. 

August 4: “Status of the High Temper- 
ature Polymer Program”, by W. Postel- 
nek; “Mechanico-Chemical Reactions of 
Polymers”, by W. F. Watson: “Effects of 
Microstructure on Crystallization Rates of 
Elastomers” by G. S. Trick. 

August 5: “Kinematics of a Rolling Tire 
and Its Application to Tire Performance”, 
by M. Berger; “The Union of Butyl Rub- 
ber with Carbon Black”, by D. C. Ed- 
wards and E. B. Storey: “Attrition of 
Carbon Black: Effect on the Carbon Black 
and on its Reinforcing Properties in Rub- 
ber”, by A. M. Gessler. 

August 6: “New Vulcanization Studies 
with Butyl Rubber”, by R. L. Zapp: “Per- 
deuterio SN Rubber”, by David Craig, 
D. E. Diller, R. B. Fowler, F. A. Rege- 
nass, E. H. Rowe, W. L. Semon, J. J. 
Shipman and H. Tucker. Another lecture 
on a subject to be announced later, will 
be delivered by G. N. Welding. 

August 7: “Some Aspects of Homog- 
eneous Anionic Polymerization”, by Mau- 
rice Morton and Alan Rembaum: “The 
Sorption of Benzene by Natural and Syn- 
thetic Polymeric Hydrocarbons”, by Paul 
Fugassi: “The Rheology of Visco-Elastic 
Materials, by Melvin Mooney. 

August 8: “Methods of Studying Rub- 
ber-Polystyrene Compositions”, by Henno 
Keskkula, J. A. Schmidt and J. G. Cobler. 

Chemistry of Adhesion 

In the conferences for “Chemistry of 
Adhesion”, G. W. Koehn will act as chair- 
man, while Alan A. Marra, will serve.as 
vice-chairman. The sessions will be con- 
ducted from August 25 to 29 and the 
following papers will be delivered: “Ad- 
hesive Properties of Carboxylic Rubbers”, 
by H. P. Brown and J. F. Anderson: 
“Adhesion of Fibers to Elastomers”, by 
K. R. Williams and H. T. Patterson: 
“Hydrophyl Balance Measurements”, by 
J. S. Long; “Adhesion of Porcelain Enam- 
Metal High Temperature Adhe- 
sives”, by B. W. King; “Organic Adhe- 
sives” by F. H. Bair; “Ceramic Adhe- 
sives”, by D. G. Bennett; “Triazine Com- 
pounds”, by H. H. Levine: “Tack”, by 
C. A. Dahlquist; “Role of Cohesive Fail- 
ure in Adhesive Bonds”, by Turner AI- 
frey; “Advances in Graft Polymerization”, 
by C. E. Schildknecht; “Graft Polymer- 
. ization by Irradiation”, by D. S. Ballan- 
tine and D. J. Metz; “Preparation and 
Properties of Monolayers on _ Active 
Metal Surfaces”, by H. A. Smith. 

The conferences, established to stimu- 
research in universities, research 
and industrial laboratories, 


els to 


late 
foundations 
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is USO Month 


consist of informal meetings at which lec- 
tures are given and free discussions held. 
The programs do not review the known 
fields of chemistry, but bring experts up 
to date on latest developments, analyze 
the significance of these developments and 
provoke suggestions on theories and prof- 
itable methods of approach for making 
new progress. Information presented is 
not to be used without specific authoriza- 
tion of individuals making contributions. 
No publications are prepared as emanat- 
ing from the conference. 

Requests for attendance at the confer- 
ence or for additional information should 
be addressed to W. George Parks, Direc- 
tor, Department of Chemistry, University 
of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. Each 
applicant must state the institution or com- 
pany with which he is connected and the 
type of work in which he is most inter- 
conference is 


ested. Attendance at each 
limited to 100. From June 9 to August 
29, 1958, mail should be addressed to 


Colby Junior College, New London, N. H. 


Chemical Producers to Merge 


A proposal to merge the Thiokol! 
Chemical Corp., Trenton, N. J., and Re- 
action Motors, Inc., Denville, N. J., has 
been announced by directors of the two 
concerns. Reaction Motors is a pioneer in 
liquid propellants, while Thiokol has, for 
some time, specialized in solid-propellant 
fuel engines. The merger will make Thiokol 
one of the strongest companies in the field 
of propellants from the standpoint of re- 
search and development. The announce- 
ment said’the two companies were engaged 
in missile engine manufacturing activities 
for all branches of the armed services, in 
research and development for all types of 
guided missiles, rockets, satellites and 
space travel in both the liquid and solid 
propellant fields. 


An index to Volume 82 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages 201 to 
204 of this issue. 


SAE Meeting Hears Talk 
On Ameripol SN Rubber 


&> Test data on “Ameripol SN”, said to 
be the first synthetic rubber with the same 
molecular structure as tree rubber, indi- 
cates that the new material equals or sur- 
passes natural rubber for use in tires of 
all types, according to Dr. Waldo L. 
Semon, director of polymer research for 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. Speaking before 
the Society of Automotive Engineers in 
Detroit, Mich., Dr. Semon that 
the new material answers the nation’s ur- 
gent need for a replacement for natural 
rubber. 

In the past, heavy duty truck tires re- 
quired natural rubber for most satisfac- 
tory performance. The speaker stated that 
the new synthetic has been shown to be 
interchangeable with natural rubber for 
the production of high-speed truck, bus, 
airplane, military as well as the road 
tires. 

Four types of the new synthetics were 
produced in tonnage quantities at the 
Goodrich pilot plant in Avon Lake, Ohio, 
for large scale tests. The material was 
then extensively tested as a complete re- 
placement for natural rubber in the tread 
and carcass stocks of heavy duty truck 
and bus tires. On indoor wheel tests of 
16 heavy duty express tires (11.00 .by 
20), the heat build-up in Ameripol SN 
tires was less than that in tree rubber con- 
trol tires, Dr. Semon declared. Milages 
run by these tires were comparable to 
those run by tree rubber tires. Resistance 
to cut growth was better in the Ameripol 
SN tires. Ten of these tires, placed in 
intercity high speed bus service were sound 
after an accumulation of 600,000 miles 
of travel to the time of regrooving the 
treads. Tests made on Ameripol SN truck 
and bus tires showed a total of more 
than 2 million miles run on 29 mileage 
account tires, none of which failed in 
service, Dr. Semon said. 


stated 


Describes Ordnance Tests 


The speaker described Army Ordnance 
tests of military tires at Camp Bullis, 
Texas, which indicated that Ameripol SN 
tires met or surpassed all military require- 
ments and were superior to standard mili- 


tary truck tires in tread wear, tire life, 
tread cutting resistance and tread splice 
SAE members were told that Ameripol 


SN is identical to the hydrocarbon of nat- 
ural rubber. “This has been shown chem- 
ically by ultimate analysis, unsaturation 
and derivatives. 

“Physically, the identity has been estab- 
lished by infrared spectra, phase micro- 
scopy, x-ray diffraction patterns, melting 
point and second order transition. Most 
important, commercially, is the fact that 
Ameripol SN processes the same, vulcan- 
izes the same, is reinforced by carbon 
black jn the same manner and gives cured 
properties almost identical to those ob- 
tained witff tree rubber”, Dr. Semon said. 
Goodrich. scientists believe that Ameripol 
SN can be marketed at a price competi- 
tive with prices for crude rubber during 
1955. 


we 4 
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Connecticut Hears Allen 
On Technical Microscopy 


®& The February 21 meeting of the Con- 
necticut Rubber Group, held at Manero’s 
Restaurant in Orange, Conn., featured an 
address by Dr. Raymond P. Allen, con- 
sultant in industrial microscopy. In_ his 
talk on “Technical Microscopy in the Rub- 
ber Industry,” Dr. Allen noted that the 
use of a microscope should do more than 
just examine the size and shape of pig- 
ment particles or study the dispersion of 
carbon black. Many applications of micro- 
scopic methods will provide the clues 
which lead directly to the answer of a 
problem. 

Dr. Allen told of a case where a rubber 
hose developed delaminations from an un- 
known cause. An educated guess sug- 
gested the problem to lie in butyl con- 
tamination or in contamination from some 
foreign material. Microscopic examination 
showed not only that the delamination 
was caused by a mixture of stocks; it 
was even possible to identify the foreign 
rubber stock. This type of exact informa- 
tion makes it less possible for the same 
trouble to occur again. 


Use in Tire Cord Study 


In further examples, Dr. Allen pointed 
out that the microscope was indispensable 
in the study and control of the optimum 
impregnation of tire cord. He said that 
the total amount of dip impregnating a 
cord, the degree of impregnation, and the 
distribution of the dip can be determined 
only with the microscope. Dr. Allen em- 
phasized the value of microscopic method 
for direct and accurate information as ap- 
plied to many facets of theoretical and 
practical laboratory processes. 


Produces Foreign Car Tires 


> B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has announced that tires and tubes to fit 
popular small foreign cars sold in the 
United States are now available through 
Goodrich dealers and stores. Company 
officials said three of the 13 sizes being 
sold are manufactured in B. F. Goodrich 
plants in the U. S. A. The remaining ten 
are manufactured by Goodrich associate 
plants in France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Sweden, which also produce 
original equipment tires for cars made in 
their countries and imported to the U.S. 
Company executives said tires from the 
Vredestein Co. in the Netherlands and 
the Trellborgs Co. in Sweden will be 
branded B. F. Goodrich and those from 
the Veith Co. in Germany will be labeled 
Veith-B. F. Goodrich or just Veith. French 
imports from the Kleber-Colombes Co. in 
France will be branded Kleber-Colombes. 


Rib Hi-Miler Nylon Tire 


& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has introduced a new all-nylon cord 
truck tire in the competitive price range 
called the “Rib Hi-Miler Nylon”. Priced 
10 per cent over the Rib Hi-Miler rayon 
tire, the new tire is made of triple-tem- 
pered 3-T nylon cord and features the 
wide, flat, five-ribbed tread design of its 
popular rayon counterpart. A company 
spokesman said “This tire is a natural for 
the economy-minded small truck owner. 
Use of nylon cord gives him a strong, 
durable, long-wearing tire for heavy serv- 
ice usage, at a price little more than that 
of a regular nylon auto tire.” The new 
tire is available in the tube-type construc- 
tion in sizes 6.00-16 through 10.00 x 22. 
Tubeless types are available in 6.50-16 and 
6.70-15 sizes. 


Dr. R. P. Allen (center) surrounded by officers of the Connecticut Rubber Group. Reading 
left to right: W. H. Couch, R. T. Zimmerman, Dr. Allen, V. P. Chadwick, and J. W. Perkins. 
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Ontario Section Hears Newby 
Discuss Rubber Antioxidants 


& Approximately 125 members and guests 
attended the March I1 dinner-meeting of 
the Ontario Rubber Group held jointly 
with the Wellington Waterloo section of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada at the 
Royal Hotel, Guelph, Ont., Canada. The 
technical session of the meeting featured 
an address by Dr. T. H. Newby, manager 
of Rubber Chemical Development of Nau- 
gatuck Chemicals, on “The Composition 
and Activity of Rubber Antioxidants.” 

Dr. Newby discussed the causes of de- _ 
terioration of rubber, and the chemistry 
and function of all commercially impor- 
tant antioxidants. The factors leading to 
deterioration of rubber were cited as oxy- 
gen, presence of pro-oxidants, heat, ozone, 
fatigue, sunlight and weathering, and 
atomic radiation. Dr. Newby presented a 
review of the free radical mechanism of 
oxidation of rubber, and showed that very 
small amounts of antioxidant are suffi- 
cient to break the chain reactions. 


Discusses Flex Cracking 


In a discussion of fiex cracking, it was 
pointed out that the flex life of natural 
rubber is greatly reduced if it flexes over 
a wide range, and if the strain passes 
through zero during the flexing cycle. 
Flex life is poorer on aged stocks and on 
stocks with low sulfur. All rubbers but 
butyl suffer in flex life as the temperature 
is increased. Good dispersion of pigments 
is important in the prevention of flex- 
cracking and ozone cracking. Commercial 
antioxidants were classified as to che nical 
type and compared on the basis of pro- 
tection as well as their staining properties. 


Passes Dry-Clean Test 


> A rubber elastic webbing that can be 
dry-cleaned as readily as a conventional 
fabric has been developed by the United 
Elastic Corp., Easthampton, Mass. Com- 
pany officials called the development “a 
break-through in product improvement 
that is comparable to that made when anti- 
oxidant rubber thread was perfected over 
25 years ago.” The product is the result 
of more than twenty years of research by 
the Easthampton Rubber Thread Co. and 
rubber chemists of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., who produced a type of neo- 
prene suitable for the thread used in the 
webbing. 


Buffalo Group Hears New 


®& The March 4 dinner-meeting of the 
Buffalo Rubber Group held at the West- 
brook Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y., featured 
an address by Robert F. Neu of Enjay 
Laboratories, Linden, N. J. Mr. Neu 
spoke on “Dynamic Properties of Butyl 
Rubber as Related to its Applications.” 
The technical session was followed by 
dinner, after which Vincent Richards, 
vice president of the Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Corp., discussed “A Professional Look 
at Tennis Through the Years.” Some nine- 
ty members and guests attended the meet- 
ing. 
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ARI Sponsors Symposium on 
Rayon Tire Yarn Progress 


® Representatives of many of the coun- 
try’s leading rubber companies attended 
the technical symposium on “Rayon Tire 
Yarn Progress” which was conducted by 
the American Rayon Institute on January 
23 at the Portage Country Club in Akron, 
Ohio. Dr. Walter J. Hamburger, director 
and treasurer of the Fabric Research Lab- 
oratories, Inc., served symposium 
chairman. Dr. Hamburger was introduced 
by Benjamin Wood, executive director of 
the American Rayon Institute. 

The symposium featured the presenta- 
tion of four papers dealing with recent 
technical advances in rayon tire yarns 
presented by members of the research 
staffs of rayon fiber producers. The sym- 
posium began at 2:30 P.M. and concluded 
at 5:30 P.M. Following the symposium, 
a dinner was served. 

The first paper presented at the sym- 
posium was entitled “Comparative Noise 
Levels of Rayon and Nylon Tires”, by A. 
B. Baker (American Viscose). Mr. Baker 
described tests conducted by Lewis S. 
Goodfriend Associates to determine levels 
of noise resulting from the use of nylon 
and rayon passenger tires. The tires used 
were identical in tread design and were 
run on the same automobile over the 
same course under controlled conditions. 
Sound was recorded from the instant mo- 
tion started and continued through a ser- 
ies of road and speed variations. It was 
found that nylon tires produced noises 
from 10 to 33 per cent louder than those 
produced by rayon tires. 


as 


Advances in Rayon Yarn 


The next paper, delivered by A. Sandig 
(Courtaulds) was “Recent Advances in 
Rayon Tire Yarn”. This paper reviewed 
factors stimulating the demand for 
stronger and better tire cords and the de- 
velopment of improved, super, super-super 
tire yarn types as well as the new rayons. 
The authors described the outstanding 
tensile and fatigue resistance properties of 
the new rayons and the possible applica- 
tion of their properties for making better 
and more economical rayon tires. 

Progress in rayon tire yarn was as- 
cribed to the intensive research in spin- 
ning technology as well as the fine struc- 
ture of cellulose and regenerated cellu- 
losic fibers. The relationship between the 
mechanical properties of tire yarns and 
the fine structure parameters were dis- 
cussed and the technical and. economical 
advantages of rayon tire yarn were sum- 
marized. Further progress was projected 
on the basis of the recent advances in 
spinning technique and _ fundamental 
knowledge of pulps and cellulosic fibers. 

“A Study of the Impact Resistance of 
Rayon and Nylon Tire Cords”, was pre- 
pared by J. P. Parker and S. Kemic and 
presented by F. B. Breazeale (American 
Enka). According to this paper, laboratory 
testing of tire cords has conventionally 
provided information on the loading curve 
at low rates of strain. Since in normal 


use, these cords can be subjected to much 
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higher strain rates, laboratory apparatus 
has been constructed to give data on the 
breaking characteristics when the total 
break occupies only a few milli-seconds. 

It was found that, in general, the total 
elongation of tire cord was reduced and 
the breaking strength increased as the 
rate of.strain was increased. The authors 
stated that nylon cords have marked re- 
duction in elongation and the total break- 
ing energy drops sharply. Rayon cords 
showed significant increase in total 
energy absorbed, as a result of increased 
modulus and breaking load. 

In addition to these laboratory impact 


tests, actual tire tests were run, using 
tires designed to have equal carcass 
strengths. These tires were driven over a 


six inch curbstone at speeds of 20, 40 
and 60 miles per hour, producing high 
speed forces sufficient to dent the wheel 
rim and damage the car frame. Careful 
inspection and testing of the cords in the 
area of impact failed to reveal any per- 
ceptive damage or loss in the cord prop- 
erties in either rayon or nylon tires. 


Cites Comparative Performance 


The last paper, by H. W. Douglas and 
G. A. Farrell (Courtaulds), was entitled 
“Some Observations on the Comparative 
Performance of Rayon and Nylon Pas- 
senger Tires”. The authors described 
screening trials, involving passenger tires 
constructed from 1250 denier super-super 
rayon and standard nylon and possessing 
similar carcass strengths which were car- 
ried out in Texas and Canada under high 
speed and normal passenger driving con- 
ditions 


An additional variable, that of a standard 
construction tire built with 1650 super- 
super rayon was also added to the Texas 
trials. Rayon tires exhibited low growth. 
low rate of wear, lower running tempera- 
tures and improved high speed perform- 
ance, it was claimed. The potential of 
these super-super rayons in truck and 
high speed tires was also discussed. 


RP Series For Polyethylene Film 


Claremont Pigment and _ Dispersion 
Corp., Long Island, N. Y., has developed 
the “RP” ink system for gravure printing 
on treated polyethylene which is said to 
offer all performance properties that print- 
ers expect of the conventional gravure 
inks. The new series includes a full color 
range including metallics. According to 
the company, these storage-stable con- 
centrated inks offer the flexibility necessary 
to adjust inks for printing with engravings 
of any depth and pattern. The “RP” series 
is said to afford the following additional 
advantages: Inks can be thinned with 
standard thinners; Colors can be inter- 
mixed; No changes in printing procedures 
are necessary; Multicolor printing is pos- 
sible at high speeds; There is excellent lay- 
down of inks on film; Operations are rela- 
tively static-free; No alteration is required 
in forced drying equipment; They provide 
bright, intensely colored prints with sharp 
definition; Prints have good block resis- 
tance (No blocking exhibited in tests at 
120°F. under 242 pounds per square inch 
pressure for 24 hours); Prints have ex- 
cellent scratch and abrasion resistance: 
Equipment is easily cleaned. 
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An operator is shown mixing the X-1960 compound into the gum 


Molecular "Sieves" 


Division of the Union 
New York, N. Y., has 
now revealed the manner in which it 
“caged” a volatile, liquid catalyst used 
for curing vinyl-silicone rubber so that it 
could be marketed in convenient paste 
form. Early in 1956, the division intro- 
duced “X-1960" curing compound, a 
white paste containing di-tertiary-butyl- 
peroxide (DTBP). Before this compound 
was introduced it was generally recog- 
nized that the optimum properties of 
compounds made from these  vinyl-con- 
taining gums were obtained by curing 
with DTBP. Because it is a volatile liquid, 
however, DTBP presented a safety hazard. 
In addition, it evaporated so quickly from 
catalyzed compounds that shelf life was 
limited to a matter of hours, Union Car- 
bide officials state. 

With the cooperation of the Linde Co., 
another division of Union Carbide, the 
Silicones Division perfected a method for 
adsorbing the liquid DTBP into a Linde 
Molecular Sieve. Molecular sieves are tiny 
new types of synthetic crystalline zeolites 
which have outstanding adsorbent quall- 


& The Silicones 
Carbide Corp., 


ties. They made an ideal carrier, the divi- 
sion states, for their alumino-silicate com- 
position, with a particle size of one to 
allowed incorporation § in 


two microns, 


stock right on the mill. 


Find Use in Vulcanization 


silicone rubber compounds with no detri- 
mental effects. 

Molecular sieves also have the ability 
to retain the adsorbed material with small 
losses at storage temperature. At effective 
curing temperatures, the catalyst is re- 
leased almost one hundred per cent. These 
and other qualities made it easy for fabri- 
cators to disperse the X-1960 catalyst into 
silicone rubber compounds at the mill. 

To prepare X-1960, molecular sieves 
were loaded with fifteen weight-per cent 
DTBP and were then compounded with 
Union Carbide “W-96 Gum.” This  be- 
came a stiff white paste which was shipped 
to fabricators in one gallon cans weigh- 
ing five pounds. The recipe was balanced 
so that the ultimate hardness of the com- 
pounds catalyzed with X-1960 would not 
be changed. 

X-1960 has made possible simplified 
curing of large masses of rubber. Thus 
large silicone covered rolls were made for 
use in textile, plastics, and paper indus- 
tries. In the molding of large parts, X- 
1960 allows a one step postcure in place 
of a long scheduled step cure. In molding 
gaskets, use of X-1960 not only assures 
the lowest possible compression set, but 
also minimizes fabrication problems such 
as scorching, officials of the silicones divi- 
sion state. 


General Tire and Rubber Plans Distribution Center 


& General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced plans to build a 
new 85,000 square-foot Eastern distribu- 
tion center in East Rutherford, N. J. The 
center is expected to effect substantial 
economies in distribution costs and will 
aid General Tire dealers’ services to cus- 
tomers in the Metropolitan New York 
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market. The General Tire building, going 
up in the center of New Jersey’s principal 
highway grid, will be within eight miles 
of the Lincoln and Holland Tunnels, the 
George Washington Bridge, the Port of 
Newark and airport facilities. Rail trans- 
portation of the Erie Railroad will serve 
the site of the East Rutherford center. 


Emery Buys Vopcolene Division 


Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has announced the acquisition of 
the Vopcolene Division of the Vegetable 
Oil Products Co. Terms of the transac- 
tion were not disclosed. A. W. Schubert, 
executive of Emery, said the transaction 
becomes effective April 1, and will in- 
clude the entire property, production fa- 
cilities, trademarks, etc., of the Vopcolene 
Division in Los Angeles, Calif., which 
will become the Vopcolene Division of 
Emery Industries, Inc. No changes in per- 
sonnel are contemplated and the opera- 
tion will remain under the direction of 
Carl Williams, present manager. Emery 
plans substantial expenditures for expan- 
sion and improvement of production fa- 
cilities. Mr. Schubert says that this is the 
third major expansion of Emery in the 
last two years. The other two were the 
acquisition of the fatty acid manufactur- 
ing facilities of S. F. Lawrason and Co., 
Ltd., in London, Ont., and a multi-mil- 
lion dollar joint venture with Monsanto 
Chemical Co., which involves the con- 
struction of a new plant in Nitro, West 
Va., to fractionate tall oil into rosin and 
fatty acids. 


Naugatuck Marvinol VR-51 


®» A new vinyl plastisol “stir-in” resin 
called “Marvinol VR-51”, designed to re- 
lease air trapped in liquid plastisols during 
compounding and pouring, has been de- 
veloped by the Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. Said to minimize rejects in slush 
and rotational molding, use of the new 
material in the production of plastic dolls 
and boots has resulted in the manufacture 
of dolls with smooth, unblemished con- 
tours and boots free of weak spots caused 
by entrapped air. Air bubbles rise to the 
surface seconds after the mold has been 
filled. According to the company, stop- 
watch laboratory tests show that the new 
resin has faster air release qualities than 
any plastisol resin now on the market. 
Marvinol VR-S1 is also low in viscosity: 
forms compounds that flow easily to fill 
all sections of the mold quickly, and 
drains off rapidly when molds are filled. 
Currently utilized by toy and footwear 
manufacturers, the material is also being 
evaluated for vinyl foams made by the 
Elastomer Process. 


FMC Offers Methally! Acetate 


Organic Chemicals Division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y., has announced the 
availability of methallyl acetate (Isobu- 
tenyl acetate) in a 97 per cent minimum 
purity grade. The product is used primarily 
as a monomer in polymerization reactions. 
It is expected to be helpful in the prepar- 
ation of methallyl derivatives in specialty 
rubbers, safety glass liners, molding pow- 
ders, castings and laminates, adhesives, 
protective coatings, polymers, pharmaceu- 
ticals, insecticides and specialty chemicals. 
The company also produces methallyl 
chloride in tonnage quantities and meth- 
allyl alcohol in 98 per cent purity. 


FMC 
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DuPont Reveals Details 
on LCM Neoprene Cure 


> As briefly announced in the February, 
1958, issue of RuBBER AGe, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. of Wilmington, 
Del., has developed a new method for 
the continuous vulcanization of neoprene 
extrusions. Additional details on the 
process have now been made available and 
the first complete paper on this subject 
appears elsewhere in this issue. In prac- 
tice, the new process employs a_ liquid 
curing medium (LCM) which may be 
either an organic or an inorganic liquid 
or a molten metal, maintained at an ex- 
tremely high temperature (400-600 F.). 

The uncured neoprene strip is fed di- 
rectly from the extruder into the curing 
chamber. DuPont states that in many 
cases it may be desirable to coat the un- 
cured surface with talc or other materials 
before it enters the curing medium. Good 
cures which have an excellent surface 
appearance are obtained: within seconds 
and the finished extrusion can then be 
directly coiled or cut to length for ship- 
ment. Although the limitations of the 
system have not been fully explored, rela- 
tively complicated cross-sections of neo- 
prene extrusions have been - successfully 
cured on laboratory equipment, the com- 
pany advises. 

It is emphasized that the use of the 
system provides for many advantages, 
including lower production costs. These 
lower production costs, DuPont. states. 
may be expected due to reduced labor re- 
quirements and to the shorter processing 
time required, i.e., period of time required 
for the stock to pass from the extruder 
warm-up mill to the time the finished 
extrusion reaches the shipping area. Still 
another important saving may be realized 
by taking advantage of the relatively small 
floor space required for this type of inte- 
grated extrusion and vulcanization process. 


Surface Degradation Reduced 


Another inherent advantage of the 
LCM principle of curing is the reduction 
in surface degradation normally associated 
with atmospheric exposure at high tem- 
peratures. In the LCM process, oxygen is 
physically excluded from the surface of 
the section being subjected to heat by the 
liquid curing medium thereby minimiz- 
ing oxidative degradation. 

The employed in the process, 
DuPont notes, should be stable at tem- 
peratures above 600°F. as cures at this 
temperature are possible from a compound 
design standpoint. The material should 
also have a low oxidation rate to minimize 
_ oxide formation and bath material 
In addition, the bath material should be 
relatively non-toxic, and the material se- 
lected should not contribute to the dis- 
coloration of light colored extrusions. 


alloys 


loss. 


The company further states that there 
are two basic factors that must be con- 
sidered for the successful utilization of 
the LCM method. One is the optimum 
cure rate for maximum production with- 
out scorching difficulties. The other is 
_ elimination of porosity by proper com- 
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pounding and extrusion techniques. Gen- 
erally speaking, a very fast cure rate is 
desirable for a high production rate in a 
curing bath of practical length. The 
thioureas and the aldehyde amines are 
very fast accelerators for neoprene. 

The cure rate can be further increased 
by changing the metal oxide. A combina- 
tion of five parts of litharge and five parts 
of zinc oxide is recommended for black 
or dark colored compounds. For light 
colored compounds, a combination of two 
parts of magnesia and five parts of zinc 
oxide is recommended to avoid discolora- 
tion. 


Rapid Extrusion Rate 


The fast curing compounds will cure 
in about 20 seconds at 425°F. In a five- 
foot laboratory curing tank, this allows an 
extrusion rate of fifteen feet per minute. 
It is possible to extrude and cure neoprene 
compounds using conventional accelera- 
tion. Laboratory work has shown such 
compounds to require about twice the 
cure time at any given temperature to 
produce the same rate of cure. A good 
state of can be obtained, without 
increasing the cure time, by increasing 
the cure bath temperature roughly 100°F. 

A fast cure rate is also helpful in elimi- 
nating porosity, but the most effective 
method of eliminating porosity is by in- 
creasing the uncured viscosity of the com- 
pound. The higher viscosity enables the 
extruder to work the entrapped air out of 
the stock during the extrusion process. 


cure 


DuPont declares that where sponge ex- 
trusions are concerned, the continuous ex- 
trusion and curing method is a rapid and 
economical means of preparing sponge 
products having a wide variety of shapes, 
sizes, and physical properties. 


Phoenix Retread Plant Underway 


& Construction has started on a new re- 
tread plant that the B. F. Goodrich Tire 
Co. will open in Phoenix, Ariz., to serve 
a four-state area comprising Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada and Utah. Company 
officials said the lease agreements call for 
a 10,000 square foot concrete block build- 
ing. The plant will be equipped to handle 
large off-road tires used in construction 
work in the Phoenix area. The new plant 
will be situated on property that will 
allow for a 50 per cent expansion when 
needed. 


Argus Expands Plant Facilities 


& Argus Chemical Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has announced plans to expand plant fa- 
cilities with the construction of a new 
plant to be located on a 3% acre tract 
across the street from its present building. 
The new plant will provide additional 
facilities for the production of “Drapex” 
plasticizers and “Mark” stabilizers, and 
extensive areas for the manufacture of 
fatty ketones. In addition, the new facility 
will house Argus’ shipping facilities. 


Hi ECHT Co. ine. 


Hecht Rubber Expands Operations 


®& With the purchase of its own building 
early this year, Hecht Rubber Co., Inc 

Jacksonville, Fla., completed the expansion 
of its rubber and plastics operations. The 
Fabrication Department has been enlarged 
with specially designed equipment installed 
to facilitate the production of engineered 
products used in guided missiles, elec- 
tronics, jet planes and other highly spe- 
cialized items used in commercial and in- 
dustrial projects. 

According to Milton Hecht, president 
and manager of the firm, the “move was 
made of necessity, since most new scien- 
tific and engineered improvements in to- 


day’s inaustry entail the application of 
newly compounded rubber synthetics vital 
to their end use.” Mr. Hecht believes that 
while natural rubber will continue to be an 
important fabrication requirement, it is al- 
ready surpassed by synthetics. After a 
study of the detrimental effects of the 
southern sun, moisture and air on rubber, 
the firm began to supply industry with rain- 
wear, aprons, gloves and boots designed to 
meet special conditions. Industrial hose and 
fittings for the passage of water, air, sand, 
paint and chemicals are stocked in what 
Mr. Hecht believes is the “largest rubber 
supply warehouse in the Southeast.” 


C.1.C. Rubber Division Plans 
Montreal Meeting on May 28 


Morning and Afternoon Sessions 


To Feature Nine Interesting Papers 


& The Division of Rubber Chemistry of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada has an- 
nounced that its annual convention will 
be held on Wednesday, May 28th, at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., in con- 
junction with three-day meeting of the 
parent group which will be held on May 
25 to 28. Morning and afternoon technical 
sessions have been scheduled along with a 
Rubber Division luncheon. Tickets for 
the luncheon will be sold in advance and 
may be obtained from Carl Croakman, 
president of Columbian Carbon (Canada) 
Ltd. The afternoon technical session will 
be followed by a reception, sponsored by 
the president of CIC, and later the CIC 
banquei. 

The morning session will be chaired by 
Wray Cline (Canadian General Tower). 
Papers scheduled for this session will in- 


clude: “Factors Influencing Cut Growth 
Testing”, by W. A. Gurney and I. C. 
Cheetham (Dunlop Research Center— 


England); “Studies of Synthetic Polymers 
with the Electron Microscope’, by W. 
Rupar and L. Breitman (Polymer): “Some 
Studies on the Dispersion of Carbon Black 
in Rubber”, by C. W. Sweitzer, W. M. 
Hess and J. E. Callan (Columbian Car- 
bon); “Effects of Radiation on Raw and 
Vulcanized Elastomers”, by T. C. Greg- 
son, W. R. Miller, L. B. Bangs and S. D. 
Gehman (Goodyear), and “Recent Ad- 
-vances in Rayon Tire Yarn”, by A. San- 
dig (Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd.). 

L. T. Rosser (Mansfield Rubber—Can- 
_ada) will be the luncheon speaker and Wilf 
Jonah (Louis Specialties) will preside at 
the afternoon technical session. The fol- 
lowing papers will be presented: “Factors 
Affecting the Physical Properties of Fur- 
nace/Butyl Rubber Vulcanizates”, by D. 
F. Walker, Eli M. Dannenberg, B. B. S. T. 
Boonstra (Cabot); “Lignin-Rubber Tech- 
nology”, by D. W. MacGregor, L. H. 
Krichew and T. R. Griffith (National Re- 
search Council—Ottawa): “Maleic Anhy- 
dride Modified Elastomers”, by H. W. 
Paxton, R. H. Snyder, P. F. Gunberg and 
P. O. Tawney (U. S. Rubber Research 
Center), and “The Pneumatic Tire, Yes- 
terday, Today and Tomorrow”, by James 
E. Corey (Firestone). 


Factors Influencing Cut Growth Test- 
ing. W. A. Gurney and I. C. Cheetham 
(Dunlop Research Centre, Birmingham, 
England). A modified Rainier-Gerke ap- 
paratus has been used for measuring cut 


growth. In this test the rate of growth 
of a standard cut initiated in a groove 
test piece is studied as a function of flex- 
tures between defined angles, which can 
be changed as desired. As in other simi- 
lar tests, a wide variability is associated 
with the results. Work, started as an in- 
vestigation of possible sources of test vari- 
ability, has led to information on factors 
dominant in cut growth. 

The rate of cut growth is shown to be 
dependent upon the flexing angle and 
critically dependent on the “minimum 
angle.” The growth rate shows a sharp 
peak at small positive values of minimum 
angle and subsidiary peak at small nega- 
tive angles. These observations are ex-. 
plained on a theory of molecular chain 
entanglement and permanent set. Further- 
more, it is found that the cut growth 
rating of compounds of different poly- 
mers can be changed or even reversed 
by modifying the initial and final angles 
between which the samples are flexed 
Other experiments have shown that the 


rate of cut growth is affected by pre- 
scorch before cure, a very short pre- 
scorch, surprisingly, having a_ beneficial 
effect. 


Some Studies on the Dispersion of 
Carbon Black in Rubber. C. VW. Sweitzer, 


W. M. Hess and J. E. Callan (Columbian 


Carbon Co., New York, N. Y.). The im- 
portance of adequate dispersion of carbon 
black in rubber compounds has been long 
recognized. The various facets of this 
subject are reviewed with particular em- 
phasis on the studies carried out in the 
laboratories of the Columbian Carbon Co. 
practical useful photographic 
method for measuring the macroscopic 
state of carbon black dispersion in= rub- 
ber stocks is described. These macro- 
scopic dispersion differences are shown 
to play a major role in the performance 
of most factory compounds, particularly 
tread stocks. Microscopic methods em- 
ployed for the investigation of the ultimate 
state of carbon black dispersion are also 
described and the results discussed in 
terms of relationship to compound prop- 
erties. 

Employing these techniques, the effect 
of various factors on the state of disper- 
sion was investigated. These factors in- 
cluded the type of polymer, the grade 
and loading of carbon black, a variety of 
dry mixing procedures and wet master- 


batching. The advantages in terms of 
compound properties, resulting from good 
dispersions of carbon black, are sum- 
marized. The role played by the state of 
carbon black dispersion in the develop- 
ment of reinforcement is discussed briefly. 


Studies of Synthetic Polymers with 
the Electron Microscope. W. Rupar and 


L. Breitman (Polymer Corp., Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ont.). The large magnifications 
available with the electron microscope 


have made it possible to examine struc- 
tural features of synthetic polymers in 
their different states. The determination 
of particle sizes and the distribution of 
a latex is of considerable technical and 
theoretical importance. A_ latex with a 
narrow particle distribution has been pre- 
pared and is used as a calibration stand- 
ard. Accurate analysis of particle size dis- 
tribution of Hevea and special synthetic 
latices with wide distribution presented a 
sampling problem. A fractional creaming 
technique has been developed to prepare 
samples which are easily analyzed. Ex- 
tensive use was made of positive carbon 
replicas to examine packing characteristics 
of film forming latices with or without 
pigments. The electron microscope was 
also used to measure the particle size dis- 
tribution of rubber fillers. Techniques 
have been evolved to determine the state 
of aggregation and dispersability of vari- 


‘ous fillers which are added to the rubber. 


Effects of Radiation on Raw and Vul- 
canized Elastomers. T. C. Gregson. 
W. R. Miller. L. B. Bangs, and 8S. D. 
Gehman (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, Ohio). Radiation cured rubber 
has not yet shown physical properties 
comparable to those obtained through 


thermal vulcanization. In searching for 
ways to improve radiation vulcanization, 
a study was made of the effect of the 


’ following variable on the physical prop- 


erties of radiation cured elastomers: (!) 
tread stock ingredients, (2) radiation dam- 
age inhibitors, (3) initial ©“molecular 
weight, and (4) environment. 

Tread stock formulations give superior 
properties in radiation vulcanization com- 
pared to the black masterbatch, an effect 
attributed almost entirely to the zinc ox 
ide. Some radiation damage inhibitors, 
when incorporated in the raw compounds, 
give improved properties in the vulcani- 
zates, but may also inhibit crosslinking 
during the early stages of vulcanization. 
A certain amount of milling before irradi- 
ation seems to be_ beneficial; excessive 
milling leads to a definitely inferior prod- 
uct. Stocks exposed in air and in nitrogen 
have shown no significant differences in 
rate of crosslinking or in properties. 

Heat vulcanized elastomers have been 
irradiated to investigate the effects of (1) 
environment, (2) state of cure, (3) radi- 
ation damage inhibitors, and (4) post- 
irradiation changes on the physical proper- 
ties of such stocks. Exposure in nitrogen 
results in less damage than an equivalent 
dose in air. The temperature during ir- 
radition is a signficant factor in radia- 
tion damage. 
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Recent Advances in Rayon Tire Yarn. 
A. Sandig (Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., 
Montreal, Que.). Factors stimulating the 
demand for stronger and better tire cords 
such as more powerful cars, super high- 
ways, changed driving habits, power steer- 
ing and power brakes, lower inflation pres- 
sures and 14” wheels are reviewed. This 
challenge is being met by the rayon tire 
yarn industry through constant improve- 
ment of its product. Development of 
improved, super, super super tire yarn 
types as well as the new rayons is dis- 
cussed. The outstanding tensile and fa- 
tigue resistance properties of the new ray- 
ons are described and the possible ap- 
plications of their properties for making 
better and more economical rayon tires. 
are suggested. The recent progress in ray- 
on tire yarn is ascribed to the intensive 
research in both spinning technology as 
well as the fine structure of cellulose and 
regenerated cellulosic fibers. 

The relationship between the mechan- 
ical properties of tire yarns and the fine 
_ Structure parameters such as orientation, 
crystallinity, lateral order, secondary 
swelling and degree of polymerization are 
discussed. The technical and economical 
advantages of rayon tire yarn are sum- 
marized and further progress is projected 
on the basis of the recent rapid advances 
in spinning techniques and in fundamental 
knowledge of pulps and cellulosic fibers. 


Factors Affecting the Physical Proper- 
ties of Furnace Black-Butyl Rubber Vul- 
canizates. Donald F. Walker, Eli M. 
Dannenberg and B. B.S. T. Boonstra 
(Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass.). A study has been made of the 
factors affecting the behavior of furnace 
blacks in butyl rubber. Among these are 
the loading of the black in the com- 
pound, the recipe used, the effect of heat 
treatment during mixing, and the chemi- 


cal nature of the black surface. 


Lignin-Rubber Technology. D. W. 
MacGregor, L. H. Krichew, and T. R. 
Griffith (National Research Council, 
Ottawa, Ont.). Although lignin may be 
used as a substitute for carbon black in 
many rubber products, including tires, it 
-is different from carbon black in com- 
pounding requirements. Lignin, coprecipi- 
tated with rubber from latex by the addi- 
tion of acid, may be looked upon as an 
organic acid and as. such has a delaying 
effect upon vulcanization. This delaying 
_effect is due not to the acid as such, but 
tc H.S which is developed in excessively 
large portions during vulcanization in an 
acid medium. Certain metallic oxides, 
such as those of lead, copper, and _bis- 
muth, which have superior ability to pre- 
cipitate H.S in an acid medium, have the 
ability to counteract acidity in rubber far 
beyond what would be expected solely 
from their ability to neutralize acid. 

Vulcanization of lignin compounds is 
preferably carried out with strong acceler- 
ation. There are advantages in the use of 
metallic oxides such as those just men- 
tioned, particularly litharge. If slow cures 
are desired, as in tire compounds, strong 
accelerators are still advisable, but in re- 
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53 Minute March 
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CARE OF YOUR LOCAL POSTMASTER 


duced quantity. Sulfur dosage should also 
be reduced to a minimum of around ! 
p.h.r. 

Factory processing requirements will be 
discussed, and the differences in physical 
properties between factory-prepared and 
laboratory-prepared compounds will be 
pointed out. Oxidized lignin powder, al- 
though it is not hygroscopic, and will lose 
adsorbed water on contact with air, still 
has an enormous capacity for water. Such 
powder is dry in appearance and flows 
freely when containing up to 100 per 
cent of its own weight of water. Oxidized 


lignin powder, in quantities around 5 
p.h.r., may be thus used for adding water 
to rubber compounds, and when this ts 
done the expected increased cure rate ts 
obtained. 

Maleic Anhydride Modified Elas- 


tomers. H. W. Paxton, R. H. Snyder. 
P. F. Gunberg and P. O. Tawney (U.S. 
Rubber Co., Wayne, N. J.J). This paper 
describes practical laboratory and _ pilot 
plant methods for the preparation of 
several maleic anhydride modified naturel 
and synthetic elastomers. The rubbers pro- 
duced by these methods are substantially 
free of gel. New curing systems for these 
chemically modified rubbers are discussed, 
and changes thereby produced in the 
physical properties of the vulcanizates are 
presented. For example, under certain 
conditions, enormous improvements in 
flex life and tear resistance are effected. 


The Pneumatic Tire—Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow. James F. Corey 
(Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio). Since the discovery of the wheel, 
it was pre-ordained that rubber would 
play an important role in the transpor- 
tation of man and his materials. Hand in 


hand with the expansion of our civiliza- 


tion we have built more highways and 
demanded speed in even greater measure. 
The part played by the rubber tire in 
meeting these requirements is a story of 
constant search for new materials, bet- 
ter application and engineering of a prod- 
uct which is a cornerstone in the structure 
of transportation throughout the world. 

As advances and improved products are 
made available, it is the responsibility of 
the rubber industry to educate the using 
public. The people must be taught to 
recognize its limitations as well as its 
capabilities. Tires, as known today, come 
in a range of sizes from the small 
industrial which can be held in one hand 
to the giant earthmovers, some of which 
are up to ten feet in diameter, four feet 
across and weighing over one and one- 
half tons. From this wide range of tire 
sizes and specialized types one must know 
how to select the proper tire for each 
job and how to use it once the investment 
is made. It is the intent of this paper to 
familarize the public with aspects of the 
tire industry and tire application so they 
may use the product to a better advantage. 


Forms Parker Seal Unit 


& Parker-Hannifin Corp. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced that its Parker Rub- 
ber and Franklin C. Wolfe Divisions have 
been united in a single major unit named 
the Parker Seal Co. By combining present 
operations of the two divisions at this 
time, the firm hopes to provide greater 
technical and sales attention to this rap- 
idly growing part of the organization. 
Paul F. Smith has been named general 
manager of the new division with admin- 
istrative headquarters in Culver City, 
Calif. Mr. Smith was general manager of 
the Franklin C. Wolfe Division since its 
acquisition by Parker-Hannifin in 1957. 
Scott A. Rogers. who was formerly man- 
ager of Parker Rubber, will continue in 
Cleveland as assistant general manager of 
the new division with direct responsibility 
for eastern operations. T. J. McCuistion, 
who was sales manager of Parker Rubber, 
was appointed sales manager of the Parker 
Seal Cleveland headquarters. Col. Frank- 
lin C. Wolfe. formerly president of the 
Franklin C. Wolfe Division, was named 
assistant to Parker-Hannifin president S. 
B. Taylor in defense liaison and planning 
for the whole corporation. 


Appointed Emery Representative 


Malcolm R. Tucker, formerly super- 
visor in the Production Department for 
Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been appointed fatty acid sales repre- 
sentative in the Cincinnati territory for 
the company. He will be responsible for 
the sales of Emery’s complete line of 
fatty acids in West Virginia, eastern Indi- 
ana and Kentucky, southwestern Michigan 
and all of Ohio except the northeast sec- 
tion. Associated with Emery for 10 years, 
Mr. Tucker is a graduate of Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio, and attended 
the University of Cincinnati and the Uni- 
versity of Dayton. 
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Robert F. Smith 


Named Worthington President 


& Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio, 
has announced the election of Robert F. 
Smith, formerly executive vice-president, 
as presideni succeeding Harry M. Naugle, 
who has been elected chairman of the 
board. In other executive changes Myron 
E Foote, secretary and treasurer has been 
elected vice-president and treasurer. J. ¢ 

Brydon former vice-president of sales, has 
retired but will continue to serve the com 
pany in a consulting capacity. Lloyd R. 
Barton, assistant managér, has been 
‘appointed general sales manager and King 
E. Fauver has. been elected secretary. Mr 
Fauver is associated with the legal firm of 
Fauver & Fauver, legal counsel for the 
company. 

Mr. Smith, formerly vice-president in 
charge of production, joined Worthing- 
ton in 1945 after many years experience. 
Starting as general superintendent, he soon 
became vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction and later, was named executive 
vice-president and ‘a director. Mr. Naugle 
joined the company in 1927 as a director 
and was elected president in 1934. Mr. 
Foote, who has had a long career in fi- 
nancial work, started with Worthington 
in 1947. as assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. He was elected treasurer 
in 1950 and secretary and treasurer in 
1956. Mr. Brydon joined the company in 
1927 and has devoted his entire career 
to sales work, and Mr. Barton has been 
associated with Worthington in a sales 
capacity since 1929, 


_EF-4527 Silicone Additive 


sales 


& Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., ° 


has announced the development of a new 
silicone additive for cell structure control 
called “EF-4527”. An oil-in-water 50 per 
cent emulsion of silicone fluid, the new 
material is said to be compatible with 
most catalysts and to remain uniformly 
dispersed for as long as two weeks. The 
new additive is easily dispersed into a 
wide variety of commonly used catalysts 
and final foams incorporating EF-4527 
are said to be identical in every respect to 
those made with conventional silicone 


additives. 
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LABOR NOTES 


> Ratification of a contract by United 
Rubber Workers Local 557 has ended a 
recent three-week strike against the Char- 
don Rubber Co. of Chardon, Ohio. Strik- 
ing employees approved the new agree- 
ment unanimously. The URW was certi- 
fied as the bargaining agent at the plant 
last Fall, and negotiations had been under- 
way since last November. About 365 em- 
ployees went out on strike February 25. 
The settlement was said to revolve about 
an “economic package” of between eight 
and nine cents per hour. 


& A House Labor Subcommittee has voted 
down a proposal for public hearings on 
the dispute between the United Rubber 
Workers and the O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. 
of Winchester, Va. Officials of the URW 


recently told a National Labor Relations 
Board trial examiner that picketing of the 
O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. has been con- 


tinued in order to persuade company em- 
ployees to join the URW so that another 
election can be held. Last fall, the URW 
was defeated in an election at O'Sullivan 
Rubber and URW officials feel that had 
employees been aware of the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Law, the outcome of 
the vote would have been different. 


A pension and insurance bargaining 
program, including a ful! company-paid 
surgical plan, was adopted as a goal by 
URW local delegates who met recently in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Besides surgical cover- 
age improvement, the URW platform will 
include proposals for increased life insur- 


ance: accidental death, sick and accident 
benefits: improved payments for doctor 
visits; improved pensions, and _ benefits 


covering rehabilitation care. 


General Develops New Tire 
& The “Traction Rib Special Service,” a 
new truck tire that will give up to ten 
per cent greater original mileage than the 
“Highway” tire it replaces, has been an- 
nounced. by the General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. The Traction Rib Spe- 
cial Service has a wider, deeper tread than 
the Highway tire, while the tire body is 
of the same standard construction and the 
price remains unchanged. Company offi- 
cials said the new tire is being offered to 
fill a growing need among truck operators 
for longer original tread service on all of 
the tires they purchase. The Traction Rib 
Special Service is now in production at 
the Akron, Ohio, and Waco. Texas, Gen- 
eral Tire plants. 


Goodall-Sanford Appointments 


of Goodall- 
has 


Division 
York, N. -¥., 
appointments. C. J. 
Arsenault has been named repre- 
sentative in the New England area, while 
Larry Weisberg has been appointed sales 
agent covering Ohio and Michigan. The 
company says that the new staff additions 
are in keeping with the division’s in- 
creased sales efforts on its expanded 
ranges of vinyl fabrics. 


Fabrics 
Inc.. New 
announced two new 


Vinyl 
Sanford, 


sales 


Theodore G. Hagen 


Named Day Sales Engineer 


& Theodore G. Hagen has been appointed 
sales office 
Louis, Mo., 
the Cleve- 


sales engineer to head a new 
which has been opened in St 

by the J. H. Day Division of 
land Automatic Machine Co.. Cincinnati 
Ohio. He will cover Missouri, Kansas 
Arkansas and southern Illinois, represent 
ing the full line of J. H. Day mixing, dis 
persing, sifting, milling and allied equip 
ment. Mr. Hagen has been a member of the 
Day organization for 17 having 
worked in the Manufacturing, Production, 
Service and Sales Departments. He is a 
graduate of the College of Engineering. 
University of Cincinnati. 


years, 


Appointed Research Manager 


&> Dr. George C. Schweiker has 
appointed to the new position of manager 
of research for the Velsicol Chemical 
Corp.. Chicago, Ill. The appointment was 
made as a part of the company’s general 
expansion in research and product devel- 


been 


opment. Dr. Schweiker was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Hooker Electrochemical 
Co., where he served as supervisor of 
polymer research. Previous to that, he 
was an instructor in chemistry at Drexel 
Institute of Technology in Philadelphia 
Dr. Schweiker received his Ph.D. from 
Temple University in 1953. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, 


Sigma Xi, and the American Association 


for the Advancement of Science. 
Alperin Elected Board Chairman 
> Max Alperin, formerly executive vice- 


president and general manager, has been 
elected chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the Royal Electric 
Corp., Pawtucket, R. I. Associated with 
the organization for more than thirty years, 
Mr. Alperin has served longer than any 
other employee. He joined the firm short- 
ly after it was founded in Boston and moved 
to Pawtucket, R. I, when Royal estab- 
lished its first plant there. Mr. Alperin 
has served in many capacities and has 
been a member of the board of directors 
for many years. 
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Executive Vice-Presidents Named 


& American Cyanamid Co., New York. 
N. Y., has announced the election of 
Kenneth H. Klipstein and George R. Mar- 
tin as executive vice-presidents. Mr. Klip- 
stein, who joined the company in 1933, 
became a vice-president and director in 
1957. He has served as assistant general 
manager of the former Calco Division 
and as general manager of the Research 
Division. During 1951 and 1952, Mr. 
Klipstein was a director of the Chemical 
Division and assistant administrator of 
the Chemical, Rubber and Forest Prod- 
ucts Bureaus of the National Production 
Authority. He received a B. A. degree in 
economics and an M. A. degree in chem- 
istry from Princeton University. Mr. Klip- 
stein is a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society, American Institute of Chem- 
ists, American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, American Association of Textile 
Colorists and Chemists, Commercial 
Chemical Development Association, 
Chemical Market Research Association, 
Society of the Chemical Industry and the 
New York Academy of Sciences. 

Mr. Martin joined American Cyanamid 
in 1927 to organize a Legal Department 
and served as its head until 1951. He 
has been a member of the board of direc- 
tors since 1928 and a vice-president for 
13 years. Mr. Martin received his B. A. 
and L. L. B. degrees from the University 
of Virginia and was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. Following graduation, he 
practiced law with his brother in Norfolk. 
Va., until 1926, when he became an 
assistant city attorney there. 


Jet Airliner Tires Developed 


& High-speed aircraft tires, capable of 
withstanding landing and take-off speeds 
up to 200 miles per hour, have been de- 
veloped by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. W. E. Lyon, director 
of tire engineering and development, said 
that the tires will be original equipment 
on the Boeing 707—the United States’ 
first jet airliner. The first production 
model of the new jet liner is currently 
undergoing flight tests and is scheduled 
to go into operation the latter part of 
1958. Eight of the new Firestone tires, 
known as Sky Champions, will be used on 
the airliner’s dual-tandem landing gear. 
The company said the new tires have suc- 
cessfully passed 200 mile per hour quali- 
fication tests—the fastest qualification ever 
required for commercial aircraft tires. 


Carbide Polyox Coagulant 


& Union Carbide Chemicals Co., New 
York, N. Y., has introduced a new organic 
flocculating agent which is said to have 
exceptional ability to increase the settling 
and filtration rates of dispersed solids. 
Called “Polyox Coagulant”, the new prod- 
uct is a high molecular weight grade of 
the company’s Polyox water-soluble resins. 
Union Carbide Chemicals says that the 
new material is effective over a wide pH 
range; has a high flocculation efficiency at 
low weight concentrations, and adsorbs 
rapidly on many types of suspended 
solids. 
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Help Wanted At 
Naval Base 
& The Naval Air Material Center, 
U.S. Naval Base, Philadelphia 12, 
Penna., is currently seeking engi- 
gineers (aeronautical, electronic, 
industrial, general, mechanical and 
power plant), electronic scientists, 
metallurgists, physicists. and tech- 
nologists. Vacancies exist for pro- 
fessional personnel in the noted 
positions with starting salaries 
ranging from $4,480 to $8,645 per 
annum. The Naval Air Material 
Center is currently engaged in an 
extensive program of aeronuatical’ 
research, development, experimen- 
tation and test operations for the 
advancement of Naval aviation. 
Personnel are needed for work on 
projects involving modification, 
overhauling and testing of aeronau- 
tical equipment, materials, accessor- 
ies, power plants, launching and 
arresting devices, and for modifica- 
tion and structural testing of air- 
craft. Also, for work involving the - 
basic design of catapults, launchers, 
arresting gear and their component 
parts; test and development work 
at shore stations and on board U.S. 
Navy ships: evaluation of new 
equipment and_ establishment of 
performance parameters, and ap- 
- plied research on the many _ prob- 
lems relevant to this field. Inter- 
ested persons should file an Appli- 
cation for Federal Employment, 
Standard Form 57, with the Indus- 
trial Relations Department, Naval 
Air Material Center, Naval Base, 
Philadelphia 12, Penna: Applications — 
may be obtained from the above 
address or information as to where 
they are available may be obtained 
from any first or second class post 
office. 


Delaney Named to New Post 


> Goodyear International Corp., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced the appointment of 
Edwin J. Delaney to the newly created 
position of assistant general manager. Mr. 
Delaney, formerly vice-president and man- 
aging director of Goodyear - Argentina, 
joined Goodyear’s export operations as a 
sales trainee in 1937 and was assigned as 
field representative for Central America 
two years later. On loan to the U.S. 
Army Engineers in Panama in 1942, he 
was in charge of the transportation of ma- 
terials and personnel in connection with 
construction of the Canal Zone’s outlying 
defense bases. After the war, he was 
Goodyear’s Central-American field repre- 
sentative and was appointed general man- 
ager for Goodyear-Colombia in 1947. He 
received a B.A.. degree in International 
Trade from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1937. In Argentina, Mr. Delaney was 
vice-president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and was on the board of di- 
rectors of the American Club. 


Goodrich Transfers Personnel 


> B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has announced that Philip H. Zuiderhoek, 
formerly manager of the Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
tire plant has been named Akron tire plant: 
superintendent, while Fred N. Lehmann, 
previously Akron. tire plant superinten- 
dent, has been transferred to the Tusca- 
loosa plant as manager. Mr. Zuiderhoek 
joined the company in 1926 as a factory 
employee in the Akron plant. He has held 
various supervisory positions at tire com-’ 


‘pany plants in Oaks, Penna., and Los Ange- 


les and the Goodrich operated shell load- 
ing facilities at the Lone Star Defense 
plant at Texarkana, Texas. In 1943, Mr. 
Zuiderhoek returned to Oaks, Penna., as 
general foreman of the tire room, and in 
1945, he was transferred to the Miami, 
Okla., tire plant as production § superin- 
tendent. He became Tuscaloosa plant 
manager in 1948. 

Mr. Lehmann joined the company in 
1940 as a time study man. After experi- 
ence in. that field in the Aeronautical, 
Industrial Products and Tire Divisions, 
he was named process engineer in the tire 
company in 1946. A year later, he was 
appointed manager of industrial engineer- 
ing in the tire company and in 1948, he 
was named production superintendent of 
the Oaks, Penna., tire plant. Mr. Lehmann 
became staff superintendent of the tire 
company in 1951 and five years later, he 
was appointed tire. plant superintendent. 


Builds New Plastics Laboratory. 


© Geigy Industrial Chemicals, division of 
Geigy Chemical Corp., has announced that 
the company is adding a plastics labora- 
tory to its Ardsley, N: Y., headquarters, 
due to an increased interest in stabilizers 
for plastics. Geigy is distributing experi- . 
mental quantities of a new ultraviolet ab- 
sorber “CH3457,” designed to protect 
plastics and other ‘organic materials 
against the destructive effects of ultraviolet 
radiation. According to Geigy, stabilizers 
of this type which have been available to 
date, have been hydroxybenzophenone de- 
rivatives. “Ch3457,” reported to be a 
benzotriazole derivative, was developed by 
the company’s Swiss researchers.’ The new 
material is colorless at use concentrations, 
cuts off radiation sharply below 3900 Ang- 
strom units and has noteworthy heat sta- 
bility and low toxicity, Geigy claims. 


Rubarite Distributors Named 


& The Chemical Division of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has announced the appointment of ‘three 
distributors for “Rubarite”, the company’s 
coprecipitate of synthetic rubber and a 
mica-type carrier. which finds use in road 
surfacing applications. Accounts in New 
Jersey, metropolitan New York and west- 
ern Pennsylvania will now be serviced 
by the Borne Chemical Co. of Elizabeth, 
N. J. Flesch-Miller Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been named to handle accounts 
in the state of Indiana, while Servicized 
Products, Inc., Chicago, IIll., will service 
the remaining states. 
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VOUT , 


In a Buyers’ Market, when the 
consumer elects to pick and choose, ‘‘minute” product 
differences or advantages count for little. To meet this 
challenge, manufacturers of consumer products must 
constantly evaluate real market needs; satisfying the pressing 
demands for significant product improvement and 
innovation—with processing economies. 


The recent development of oil-extended, light-colored 
butadiene-styrene rubbers met the dual need of the rubber 
fabricator for light and bright colors with economy. A 
substantial contribution toward this dramatic improvement 
was the development and use by Texas-U.S. Chemical Company 
of a highly refined, non-volatile, pale naphthenic oil in 
TEXUS Synpots. This development of light-colored polymers 
has been the most important of a number of advances in 
polymer technology since private industry’s take-over of 
Government rubber-producing facilities. 


Important and expanding TEXUS research programs will 
continue to offer significant polymer improvements 
benefiting the fabricators, compounders, designers and 
engineers of the rubber industry. In 1958, at least three 
completely new rubbers will be introduced, by TEXUS, 
promising new processing economies and product 
improvements for you. 


This is a Promise in Action...from TEXUS. 


SYNPOL 


TEXAS-U. S. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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As a basic fabricating material, butadiene-styrene rubbers 
now find application in the manufacture of an almost 
incalculable number of products. For through the magic 


of chemistry it is possible to “custom tailor’’ polymers 
to the product needs of manufacturers, thus freeing the 


compounders (and designers and engineers) from the 
limitations long imposed by natural rubber. 


In TEXUS Synpo ts, desired characteristics have been 
“built in’’—abrasion resistance for additional “mileage”’; 
tensile and tear strength for increased ‘“‘durability”’; oil 
extension and ability to highly load, for greater “economy”; 
plus other inherent product characteristics enabling faster 
processing, smoother surfaces, more brilliant colors. 


The present line of TEXUS Synpots offers product 
manufacturers the widest selection of the best clear polymers 
in the industry; and also the many specific technical advantages 
needed to meet the various individual requirements of an 
ever increasing number of products. 


For your rubber needs... technical service, compounding 
and processing aid, technical literature, or quick delivery of 
a bale, truckload, carload or shipload of one of the seventeen 
available grades of SYNPOL...turn to TEXUS. 


SYNPOL 


TEXAS-U. S. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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SYNPOL 


Butadiene-Styrene 
Synthetic Rubbers 


HOT TYPES 
1006 


1000 1001 1002 1007 1009 1012 


DESCRIPTION 


| 
‘ Emulsifier Fatty Acid ay Acid oa Acid Fatty Acid Fatty Acid Fatty Acid Fatty Acid | 
Stabilizer Staining Slightly Staining} Staining Non-Staining Staining Non-Staining Non-Staining | 
Non-Discoloring Non-Discoloring Non-Discoloring 

Miscellaneous Glue Acid Divinyibenzene 


coagulated Terpolymer 


SPECIFICATIONS 
CHEMICAL 


Volatile Matter (Max.) 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.50 
% Ash (Max.) 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.50 1.50 1.50 
Organic Acid 4.00—6.25 4.00—6.25 3.75—6.00 3.75—6.00 3.75—6.00 3.75—6: 4.25—6.50 
5 Soap (Max.) 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.25 0. 0.50 
a Bound 22.5—24.5 22.5—24.5 22.5—24.5 22.5—24.5 22.5—24.5 22.5—24.5 22.5—24. 
Stabilizer 1.00—1.75 1.00—1.75 1.00—1.75 1.25 added 1.00—1.75 1.25 added 1.25 added 


PHYSICAL 


Raw Viscos 44-52 44-52 50—58 46—54 45—55 95-115 
‘ Cpd. a (Max.) 73 73 65 73 73 115—135 120 
us Tensile psi ( in.) 2700 2500 2700 2500 2400 1600 2900 
Elongation % (Min.) 550 500 550 500 500 300 450 
#Moduws psi 25’ 300—600 325—625 300—600 400—700 450—750 400—700** 550—1000 
#Modulus psi 50’ 800—1150 750—1100 750—1100 825-1175 775—1125 600—950** 1200—1700 
Modulus psi 100’ 1250—1650 1200—1600 1125-1525 1300-1700 1125-1525 850—1250** 1750—2250 
Water Soluble Ash % (Max.) 0.35 
Water Absorption mg./sq. cm. (Max.) 1.50 
mam % (Max.) 25.0 | 
Part: | 


x REMARKS A general purpose} More resistant Higher tensile General purpose,| Glue acid A non-staining A high-Mooney 
‘ hot rubber adapt- | to staining and and lower non-discoloring | coagulated cross linked polymer for 
* able to most discoloring than | modulus in cured} and non-staining| staining polymer; polymer. Use of solution 
black products 1002. compounds polymer. with relatively small quantities applications. | 
where color than 1000 low water with other type | 
is unimportant. or 1001. Slower absorption, polymers reduces } 
curing. low ash, and Shrinkage and 1 
good electrical die-swell in cal- 
properties. ender and extru- 


sion operations. 


APPLICATIONS Tires, molded Tires, molded Tires, molded Light-colored Wire and cable | Where control of | Asbestos sheet 


and extruded and extruded and extruded and white insulation, elec- | shrinkage is im- packing. Special 
mechanical goods,| mechanical mechanical products, such trical tape, portant. Footwear,| types of adhesives 
shoe soles and goods, shoe goods. as white gaskets, hard wire & cable in- and certain 
heels, and any soles & heels. sidewall tires, rubber products,| sulations, calen- mechanical goods. 
$e other general pur- shoe soles, floor} etc. dered goods, 
pose application. tile, toys, hos- soles, heels. Can | 
% pital sheeting be used with 
ui and sporting Natural Rubber 
sa) goods. and Neoprene. 


{Based on rubber content #300% Elongation **Synpol 1009 Moduli @ 200% Elongation 
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SyNPoL, Texas-U. Chemical Company’s trade name 
for butadiene-styrene copolymers, has earned the high- 
est reputation for quality and uniformity. 


TEXUS Synrots, with numbers corresponding to 
earlier types of GR-S, are manufactured to conform 
to the former specifications, though many improve- 
ments in color, uniformity, economy, and perform- 
ance have been made. Those SyNPOLs incorporating 
advances in polymer technology that produce entirely 
new types, or that alter end-product specifications, are 
designated by new numbers. 


There are seventeen grades of SYNPOL... polymers to 
meet the most exacting requirements of many prod- 
ucts and processes. Thus, SyNPOL users benefit from 
the economy of mixed truckload combinations—and 
also a variety of packages to provide maximum han- 


dling efficiency and flexibility in their plants. 


Technical advantages of various SyNPots include: 


High Physicals - Light and Bright Colors with Economy 
Low Water Absorption at No Premium - Controlled Die Swell 
Ease of Processing - Lower Processing Times - Power Savings 

Reduced Shrinkage - Lower Banding Times 
Controlled and Uniform “Blow” 
TEXUS Technical Data Bulletins contain compre- 
hensive data on all SyNpots and examples of how these 
advantages may benefit your products. These Bulletins 
are immediately available through your local TEXUS 
Representative or Naugatuck Chemical, Naugatuck, 
Connecticut Sales Agent. 


For your rubber needs ...Specify SYNPOL. 


COLD TYPES 


COLD OIL-EXTENDED TYPES 


* 

1013 1061 1500 1502 1551 1703 1707 1708 1711 1712 
Fatty Acid Fatty Acid Rosin Acid Mixed Soap Rosin Acid Mixed Soap Rosin Acid Fatty Acid Rosin Acid Mixed Soap 
Non-Staining Non-Staining Staining Non-Staining Non-Staining Non-Staining Non-Staining Non-Staining Staining Staining | 
Non-Discoloring | Non-Discoloring Non-Discoloring Non-Discoloring [§ Non-Discoloring Non-Discoloring Non-Discoloring | 
Alum Coagulated 
High styrene 

| 
1.00 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 
1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.50 1.50 1.50 
4.00—6.00 4.00—6.25 5.00—7.25 4.75—7.00 5.00—7.25 4.50—6.30 3.90—5.70 3.90—5.70 3.90—5.70 3.90—5.70 } 
0.01 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 | 
42.0—44.0 22.5—24.5 22.5—24.5 22.5—24.5 22.5—24.5 22.5—24.5 22.5—24. 22.5—24.5 22.5—24.5 22.5—24.5 | 
1.25 added 1.25 added 1.00—1.75 1.25 added 1.25 added 1.25 addedt 1.25 addedt 1.25 addedt 1.25 addedt 1.25 addedt+ 

| 
40—50 44—52 46-58 46-58 46-58 50-—70 45-65 50—70 45-65 45—65 
73 73 73 73 73 | 
2500 2500 3800 3100 3600 j 

500 600 575 600 
350—750 325—625 300--650 350-650 300—650 
775—1175 750—1100 800-1200 775—1125 800—1200 
1250—1750 1200—1600 1250-1650 1200—1700 
1.50 
25 37.5 37.5 37.5 | 37.5 
Naphthenic Naphthenic Naphthenic Highly Aromatic | Highly Aromatic 


A high styrene, 
non-staining and 


Similar to 1006, 
with Polygard 


A general purpose 
cold rubber for 


Non-discoloring 
and non-staining 


A general purpose! 
non-staining and 


A general purpose 
non-discoloring, 


Similar to 1703. 
Emulsified with 


Non-discoloring 


| Similar to 1712, 
and non-staining | 


emulsified with 


General purpose 
oil-extended 


non-discoloring | stabilizer. use where color | cold rubber. non-discoloring non-stainin rosin soap rather; polymer, low ash | rosin soap rather; polymer for use 
polymer. and staining is Higher physicals | cold rubber, oil-extende than mixed soap. | content and than mixed soap.) where color and 
) unimportant. than 1006 based on recipe § polymer. water absorption staining is 
and 1061. for 1500. values, resulting unimportant. 
| in good electrical 
properties. 
Calendered Light-colored andl Tires, camelback, | Light-colored For general use §§ Light-colored and | White sidewall Wire and cable Tires and Tires, camelback 
goods, closures,| white products molded and and white prod- | where non. white products; | tires, camelback, | insulation; certain camelback. molded and ; 
can sealants, | such as white extruded mech- | ucts such as white] staining charac- § tires, mechanical) molded and electrical goods, Molded and extruded mech- 
adhesives and | sidewall tires, anical goods. sidewalls, white teristics are goods, floor tile,| extruded mech- coated fabrics, extruded mech- | anical goods. 
molded goods. | shoe soles, floor and light colored | important. shoe soles and | anical goods. molded and ex- anical goods. Wire and cable 
tile, toys, hos- mechanicals, heels, sporting | Friction and skim | truded mech- insulation. 
pital sheeting floor tile, hospital goods and toys. /| coats. Molded shog anicals, soles 
and sporting sheeting, toys, soles and heels. | and heels, 
goods. soles, heels, food wringer rolls, 
conveyor belts. floor tiles. 


*New improved light-colored, oil-extended polymers 
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Technical Service 


Extensive Technical Service is conducted by TEXUS 
to assist on a diversity of customer problems. Many 
of these have been solved by full utilization of 
SyNPOL’s quality and versatility. 


A highly trained TEXUS Team of chemists and 
engineers is ready to aid you in the development of 
new products and processes. Fabrication and processing 
“specialists are also available for ‘““On-the-Job” 


consultation. 


Technical Data Bulletins on each polymer type are 
currently available. The most comprehensive of their 
type, they offer numerous cost-tested compounding 
formulas to permit the maximum number of SyNPOL’s 
desirable characteristics to be incorporated in 

each of your products. 


In addition, to enable you to maintain a complete file 

of Synpot data, an attractive, well-indexed ring binder 
has been prepared. To obtain this up-to-date information, 
and to insure receiving the latest processing technology 
_as it is compiled, contact the TEXUS Representative in 
your area or Naugatuck Chemical, Naugatuck, 
Connecticut Sales Agent. 


You can count on TEXUS for... Complete Technical Service. 


SYNPOL 


TEXAS-U. S. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Research and Product Control 


From the research laboratories will come the new ideas, 
the new discoveries, the new technologies that lead to 
improved products...and the practical assistance needed 
for their successful commercial development. 

‘To effectively serve rubber fabricators, TTEXUS employs 
organic, analytical and physical chemists and engineers 
on extensive research in three major areas: 

BASIC RESEARCH — the exploration of theoretical aspects of 
polymerization and chemical reactions to search out completely 
new polymers. 


POLYMER RESEARCH-— the continuing improvement of present 
products, the development of new rubbers and the search for ways 
these can benefit industry. 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH — the instrumentation and automation 
of plant processes to obtain maximum uniformity and product purity 
and development of equipment to produce rubber in the most 
easily usable forms and packages. 

A specific example of customer benefits resulting from 
engineering development has come from installation over 

a year ago of all-stainless-steel equipment in the TEXUS 
Port Neches plant, at every critical processing stage. 

This innovation in processing equipment, in combination 
with other product controls, assures the highest degree of 
purity and complete freedom from “tramp contamination” 
in all TEXUS Synvors. This is particularly essential to 
rubber fabricators interested in efficient use of every 

pound of rubber purchased, through elimination 

of waste and spoilage. 


You can count on TEXUS for... Research Results. 


SYNPOL 


TEXUS and SYNPOL are registered trademarks of the Texas-U.S. Chemical Co. 


TEXAS-U. S. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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' application, SYNPOL users are well served b 
experienced TEXUS Technical Sales 
Representatives. These men have the technical 
backgrounds which are a must for prompt and 
effective customer service. Supplementing this — 
experience, TEXUS also offers the ‘‘In-Plant”’ 
serviee-of a variety of Technical Specialists, 


olving processing problems. 


In addition, TEXUS 
the most extensive 
warehousing operation 
in the synthetic rubber 
industry. Each SYNPOL 


offers economies through such outstanding feature 
as: O ernight delivery; lower on-hand inventory; 
lower in-transit inventory; mixed truckload 
combinations; and emergency shipments to help 
u maintai production schedules. es 


f vei! are considering a new product ¢ or improving 
present one...if you need chemical or engineering 
assistance with fabrication... if you are interested 
in the latest developments in the packaging of — 
synthetic rubber...or if you would just like to” 
receive the TEXUS Technical Data Bulletins, 
contact the TEXUS Representative in your area 
or Naugatuck Chemical, Naugatuck, Connecticut 


TEXAS-U. s. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New — 16, N.Y. 


warehouse—there are six 
ocated throu ecountry— 
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Boltathene Polyethylene Resin 


> A new high density, low cost polyethy- 
lene material that can withstand tempera- 
tures up to 240°F. has been introduced 
by Bolta Products, Lawrence, Mass., divi- 
sion of the General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Said to have potential uses in many di- 
versified fields, the new product, trade- 
marked “Boltathene,” is available in 
sheets up to 70 inches wide and in thick- 
nesses from six gauge to 70 gauge. Fab- 
rication costs are reported nominal inas- 
much as the material is readily adaptable 
to low cost molds. Unlike conventional 
low density polyethylene, the new high 
density material is said to withstand tem- 
perature extremes without change. It is 
claimed not to lose its shape when placed 
in contact with boiling water, a fact that 
makes it useable’ as a container for hot 
liquids. Boltathene will not crack, shat- 
ter or become brittle at low temperatures, 
making it ideally suited to such fields as 
packaging frozen foods. Spokesmen said 
the food could be sterilized right in a 
container and then placed in deep-freeze 
storage. Properties of heat and cold re- 
sistance also give the material potential 
useage in various items for hospitals, in- 
fant care and similar applications where 
sterilization is required, it was noted. 


Houdry Licenses Japanese Firm 


> Japanese Synthetic Rubber Co., Ltd., 


‘has been licensed by the Houdry Process 


Corp., Philadelphia, Penna., to construct 
a Houdry Dehydrogenation Process unit 
for butadiene production as a part of an 
integrated synthetic rubber plant to be 
built in the Yokkaichi vicinity. Organized 
recently, the new company will utilize 
the Houdry unit to produce 25,000 short 
tons of butadiene annually, which when 
supplemented by other butadiene sources 
will produce 45,000 metric tons of syn- 
thetic rubber per year. Varying feedstocks 
will be charged to the new Japanese de- 
hydrogenation unit, including — refinery 
butanes and butane-butene mixtures from 
petrochemical plants. Engineering design 
for the dehydrogenation unit is being fur- 
nished by Houdry. It is estimated that the 
new synthetic rubber plant at Yokkaichi 
will come on stream during 1960. The 
Japanese unit is the third foreign dehydro- 
genation plant to be licensed by Houdry. 


Thixon Primer P-3 


® Harwick Standard Chemical Co.. 


' Akron, Ohio, has announced the avail- 


ability of “Thixon Primer P-3,” a new 
primer for bonding natural rubber, sty- 
rene rubber, neoprene and butyl stocks to 
metals. Manufactured by Dayton Chem- 
ical Products Laboratories, Inc., the prod- 
uct is a special compound of chemical 
derivatives in volatile solvent. Green in 
color, it has a solvent odor and is non- 
toxic in ordinary handling. It has a typical 
specific gravity of 1.1 at 25°C. and there 
are 9.2 pounds per gallon. Thixon Primer 
P-3 is supplied in brushing consistency 
and may be diluted with xylol. With cer- 
tain stocks, Thixon Primer P-3 will func- 
tion as a one coat bonding agent. In 
others, it is used with an appropriate 
secondary cement. 
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R. E. Dyer 


Named Special Representative 


> Appointment of R. E. Dyer as special 
representative has been announced by the 
Chemical Division of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. With head- 
quarters in Cleveland, Mr. Dyer will pro- 
vide sales and technical service to ac- 
counts in the mid-central states. Mr. Dyer 
joined Goodyear in 1954 and served on 
the company’s training squad for six 
months before entering the Army. He re- 
turned early in 1957 and was assigned to 
the Chemical Division where he has been 
training in preparation for a field assign- 
ment. He is a graduate of the University 
of Toledo with a degree in chemical engi- 
neering and is an active member of the 
American Chemical Society. 


Promoted by Electric Auto-Lite 


& Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has announced the appointment of Robert 
A. Barker to the new post of manager of 
engineering for the Wire and Cable Di- 
vision and has named Fred Wetzel as en- 
gineering consultant for the Division, 
until his retirement on April 30, 1958. 
Prior to this assignment, Mr. Wetzel, 
who completed 40 years of service 
with Auto-Lite in December, was chief 
engineer for the Division. Mr. Barker, 
who started with Auto-Lite in 1942, will 
direct the activities at the wire and cable 
research laboratory at Port Huron. He 
will also be in charge of advancement of 
present product engineering and produc- 
tion methods and expansion of the divi- 
sion’s product lines. Mr. Barker completed 
engineering work in electronics at Port 
Huron Junior College and Wayue Uni- 
versity. 


Named Sales Representative 


& Joseph H. Ward has been appointed a 
sales representative in the Industrial 
Chemicals Division of Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Company. He will handle sales 
of the company’s industrial chemicals in 
the New York territory of Brooklyn, 
Long Island, and Upper New York State. 
Mr. Ward joined the firm in 1954, and 
prior to his promotion had been assigned 
to the Division’s Product Development 
Section. 


Snell Buys Davis & Bennett 


& Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
has announced the acquisition of Davis & 
Bennett, Inc., Worceser, Mass., the fifth 
major expansion for the Snell organiza- 
tion within recent years. Davis & Bennett 
is a 35 year old organization of consulting 
chemists, chemical engineers and _biolo- 
gists, while the New York organization 
consists of consulting chemists and chem- 
ical engineers. Benjamin Seibel, of Snell, 
has been named laboratory director of 
the new division. Mr. Seibel is a graduate 
of the City College of New York and 
has completed graduate courses in high 
polymers and textiles. He has experience 
in polymers and textiles, has worked ex- 
tensively on problems in chemistry and 
physics with Snell, has been responsible 
for research and development and evalu- 
ation of paper and fibrous materials, and 
has done work in the field of light micro- 
scopy and its various applications. Mr. 
Seibel has also become well known as a 
technical witness in litigation and in the 
preparation of specifications. Before he 
joined Snell, Mr. Seibel was a chemist 
in charge of laboratory in a department 
store Bureau of Standards. 


Goodyear Tire Promotes Two 


& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced two personnel 
changes in the Tire Development Divi- 
sion. Joseph F. Hutchinson has _ been 
named assistant development manager of 
Tire Divisions, and Willis S. Zeigler, was 
appointed manager of automotive engi- 
neering for the division. A graduate of 
Georgia Tech, Mr. Hutchinson joined 
Goodyear as a member of the production 
squad in 1946. He was awarded a Sloan 
Fellowship at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1949, to study management, 
economic, and social problems of indus- 
trial administration. Mr. Zeigler, formerly 
resident engineer for the company in De- 
troit, graduated from Cornell University 
and began his career with Goodyear in 
1947, as a member of the production 
squadron. 


Named Marketing Vice-President 


® Landers Corp., Toledo, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that Charles M. Scholz, general 
sales manager, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent for marketing. Mr. Scholz spent fif- 
teen years in the rubber and plastics field 
before he joined Landers in 1957, most re- 
cently as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Rubber Division of the Ther- 
moid Co. A graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity where he majored in chemistry, he 
served with the United States Navy during 
World War II and the Korean Conflict. Mr. 
Scholz is a member of the Cornell Club 
of New York, the American Marketing 
Association and Sigma Nu Fraternity. 


An index to Volume 82 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages 201 to 
204 of this issue. 
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Financial News 


Farrel-Birmingham 


& For 1957: Net income of $2,378,112, 
which is equal to $7.43 a share, com- 
pared with $985,481, or $3.08 a share, a 
year earlier. Net sales in 1957 totaled a 
record high of $50,868,485, compared 
with $50,238,519 in 1956. The company 
reported that the backlog on December 
31 was $25,000,000 compared with $36,- 
500,000 at the same time in the previous 
year. Total current assets at year’s end 
amounted to $22,381,986, compared with 
$26,721,677 the year before, and _ total 
current liabilities were $7,685,987 com- 
pared with the 1956 figure of $13,604,591. 
In the president’s message to the stock- 
holders, Franklin Farrel, 3rd, stated that 
it was clear from the trend of new orders 
that lower shipments and reduced net 
earnings must be expected in 1958. 


Hewitt-Robins 


& For 1957: Net income of $1,397,542, 
which is equal to $3.43 per common share, 
compared with $1,362,175, or $3.35 per 
share in 1956. Sales last year were $57,- 
327,072, compared with $55,454,245, the 
year before. The company states that the 
inclusion for the first time of sales of 
Hewitt’s wholly-owned Canadian subsid- 
iary accounted for most but not all of 
the increase. Cash on hand at the end of 
the year amounted to $3,684,154, com- 
pared with $1,860,749 at the end of 1956 
and net working capital increased from 
$15,453,577 to $16,270,483. 


Diamond Alkali 


& For 1957: Net income of $7,035,000, 
which is equal to $2.53 per share, com- 
pared with $10,380,000, or $3.73 per 
share, in the preceding year. Sales in 1957 
continued their upward trend totaling 
$122,640,000, compared with $121,260,- 
000, in 1956. According to the company, 
income in 1957 reflects losses related to 
Black Leaf Products amounting to $905,- 
000, or 32c per share, and a non-recurring 
charge in the amount of $150,000 or Sc 
per share resulting from the adoption of 
the LIFO method of pricing finished goods 
inventories. 


DeVilbiss 


> For 1957: Net income of $1,556,957, 
which is equal to $4.26 per common share, 
compared with $1,790,625, or $4.98 a 
share, the year before. Sales in 1957 totaled 
$26,000,116 compared with $22,651,278 in 
1956. 


Mansfield Tire 


®& For 1957: Net income of $1,522,957, 
which is equal to $2.50 per share, com- 
pared with $1,376,683, or $2.23 a share in 
the preceding year. Sales in 1957 totaled 
$59,722,211 compared with $61,557,595 
in 1956. 
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General Cable 


® For 1957: Net income of $11,099,167, 
or $3.80 per common share, compared 
with $12,027,428, or $4.21 a share, in 
the preceding year. Sales in 1957 totaled 
$172,757,543 compared with $186,645,- 
106, the year before. There were 2,815,778 
shares outstanding at the end of 1957 and 
2,758,802 outstanding a year earlier. Ac- 
cording to the company though sales and 
earnings were lower last year than in 
1956, they represented the second best 
year in the company’s history. 


Mohawk Rubber 


> For 1957: Net income of $563,180, 
which is equal to $3.90 per share, com- 
pared with $370,525, or $2.62 a share, 
in 1956. Sales in 1957 rose 38 per cent to 
$20,842,426, compared with $15,126,701 
in the preceding year. The company again 
paid a $1 dividend, but added a 2 per 
cent stock dividend last year ‘which was 
equivalent to 44c a share based on Feb- 
ruary’s prices. Mohawk expects a 20 per 
cent sales gain in 1958 and a comparable 
improvement in profit. 


Columbian Carbon 


> For 1957: Net income of $4,253,119, 
which is equal to $2.64 per share, com- 
pared with $4,834.356, or $3.00 a share, 
in 1956. Sales last year totaled $71,276,- 
168 compared with $65,909,033 in the 
preceding year. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


& For 1957: Net income of $6,886,748, 
which is equal to $5.53 a share, compared 
with $3,364,390, or $2.93 a share, in the 
preceding year. Sales in 1957 totaled 


$122,605,707, more than double the 1956° 


total of $51,437,258. 


Okonite 


> For 1957: Net income of $109,694, 
which is equal to Sic a share, compared 
with $1,675,125, or $8.21 a share, the 
year before. Sales in 1957 totaled $40,- 
686,000 compared with $53,226,000 in 
the preceding year. 


U. B.S. Chemical 


& For 1957: Record net income of $303,- 
042, which is equal to $1.92 per common 
share, compared with $107,530, or 83c a 
share, in 1956. Sales in 1957 totaled $5,- 
194,930 compared with $3,424,047 the 
year before. 


Sheller Manufacturing 


& For 1957: Net income of $2,050,558, 
which is equal to $2.15 per share, com- 
pared with $1,271,606, or $1.33 a share, 


the year before. Sales in 1957 totaled 
$42,139,499 compared with $41,071,196 
in 1956. 


Goodrich 1957 Sales Rise 
As Earnings Decline 10% 


> B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
reported a decrease in profits of 10.0 per 
cent during 1957 although sales increased 
by 1.4 per cent. Net income in 1957 was 
$39,369,705, which is equal to $4.40 per 
common share, compared with $43,765,- 
431, or $4.90 in 1956. Dividends received 
from associate companies (not consoli- 
dated) in which Goodrich owns less than 
majority interest are included in the con- 
solidated net income. Increases in Good- 
rich equity in net income retained by 
associate companies, amounting to $4,- 
035,000 for the year 1957 and $3,947,000 
for the year 1956, have not been included 
in the organization’s consolidated net in- 
come. 

The company’s net sales in 1957 
amounted to $734,650,802, compared with 
$724,168,401 in 1956. Direct and indirect 
sales to the Federal government were 5.9 
per cent of the total net sales for the year 
1957 compared with 5.4 per cent for the 
year 1956. 

According to Goodrich, lower income 
in 1957 was due to higher employment 
and freight costs and a strike of fifteen 
days duration in nine of the company’s 
rubber products plants. A sharp decline 
in sales during the months of November 
and December resulted in materially lower 
earnings in the fourth quarter compared 
to those of the previous year. 

Dividends totaled $2.20 a share in each 
of the years, 1957 and 1956. Total divi- 
dend payments to stockholders were $19,-~ 
684,849 in 1957 and $19,604,157 in 1956. 
Federal and foreign income taxes for the 
year 1957 were $36,544,000 compared 
with $43,082,000 in 1956. All taxes, in- 
cluding excise and other taxes, amounted 
to approximately $87,189,000 in 1957, 
equivalent to $9.74 a share, compared with 
$86,846,000 in 1956, equal to $9.72 a 
share. Depreciation and amortization of 
leasehold improvements in 1957 amounted 
to $21,133,262 compared with $19,468,- 
957 in 1956. 


Expansion Program Cited 


Capital expenditures and investments 
during 1957 for the modernization and 
expansion of manufacturing, distribution, 
and research facilities of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. amounted to $38,871,000. Cap- 
ital expenditures and investments during 
1956 were $37,006,000. Current assets at 
the end of 1957 were $333,262,772 and 
current liabilities were $89,336,849, a 
ratio of 3.7 to 1. Net working capital was 
$243,925,923 at year end compared with 
$245,143,065 at the end of 1956. The 
ratio of net working capital to bonds and 
notes payable after one year was 5.3 to 1 
at the end of 1957 compared with 5.2 to 
1 at the end of 1956. 

Inventories at year end amounted to - 
$168,725,391 compared with $147,258,710 
at the end of 1956. Domestic inventories 
of man-made and natural rubber and rub- 
ber-like materials have been priced on 


-the last-in, first-out (LIFO) basis in both 


years. Other inventories have been priced 
at the lower of cost or market. 
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To Translate Russian Journal 


-» A leading Russian technical magazine, 
Journal of Applied Mathematics and Me- 
chanics, will soon be translated into Eng- 
lish on a regular basis by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Under 
_.a $35,000 grant from the National Science 
Foundation, ASME will publish the bi- 
monthly journal, known in the Russian 
language as Prikladnaya Matematika i 
Mekhanika and usually abbreviated as 
“PMM.” The Society has undertaken the 
task of translation as an attempt to cor- 
rect the present situation in which the 
Russians are familiar with the content of 
most of our technical publications, while 
only a few of theirs are translated for use 
by the English-speaking world. Arrange- 
ments have been made with Russian scien- 
tists to secure proof sheets of the Russian 
journal in advance of final printing, to 
permit speedier translation. The maga- 
- zine contains the latest theoretical and 
’ practical advances made by Russian scien- 
tists, in mathematics, fluid dynamics and 
solid state physics. Copies will be sold, 
on a subscription basis, to any interested 
persons or groups at an annual rate of $35 
for the six issues. 
entered through the Order Department, 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 29 West 39th St., New York 18, 
N: 


RTV Compounds For Aircraft 


& Silicone Products Department of the 
General Electric Co., Waterford, N. Y., 
‘has developed what are said to be the 
first silicone rubber room temperature 
vulcanizing (RTV) compounds designed to 
meet the special needs of the aircraft 
industry. The new compounds maybe 
poured or spread in place in a number of 
caulking, sealing, patching, encapsulating 
and potting applications: Designated 
“81774” and “18113”, the RTV compounds 
do not require the heat cure ordinarily 
used for silicone rubber and they possess 
- much of the long term heat resistance and 
low temperature flexibility unique to sili- 
cone rubber, the company says. In addi- 
tion, they exhibit the outstanding resis- 
tance to ozone, weathering and aging 
which is characteristic of silicone rubber. 


Soviet Building Tire Factory 


& A Soviet trade mission has announced 
that Russia has placed an order in Great 
‘Britain for tire factory equipment amount- 
ing to a value of 10 to 15 million pounds 
($28 to $42 million). Said to be one of the 
largest orders placed by the country, the 
equipment will be utilized in the construc- 
tion of a factory to be built at Dnieprope- 
trovsk in the Ukraine. It is believed that 
this will be the largest tire plant outside 
the United States, with a productive capac- 
ity of 2 million tires a year. The order 
for equipment was placed with Rustyfa, 
a group of British companies. 


An index to Volume 82 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages 201 to 
204 of this issue. 
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Floyd B. T. Myhre 


Named Assistant to President 


> Capt. Floyd B. T. Myhre has been 
appointed assistant to the president in 
charge of the Washington office of Witco 
Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. Capt. 
Myhre will serve as Washington repre- 
sentative for Witco and all its divisions 
including the Ultra Chemical Works, and 
the Emulsol Chemical Corp. His previous 
associations include service with the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association and 
as Washington representative for various 
American concerns. An Annapolis grad- 
uate, Capt. Myhre is a past commander 
of the American Legion and a member of 
the American Ordnance Association, the 
Air Force Association, the Society of 
Military Engineers, and the Navy League. 
He is also associated with the Armed 
Forces Chemical Association the 
American Chemical Society. 


Bolling Receives Patent Grant 


> Stewart Bolling, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been granted U.S. Patent No. 2,820,618 
for an arrangement of driving rotors of 
intensive mixers independently, which is 
said to eliminate connecting or differen- 
tial gears and to make front and back 
rotors interchangeable. The time cycle of 
plasticizing or fluxing of rubber and plas- 
tics, and even and fast dispersing of fillers 
and pigments, can be materially decreased 
by an increase in rotor speed and chamber 
pressure. Power increase is proportional, 
and due to limited centers of rotors, con- 
necting gears have, with the four-fold or 
more increases in power, already passed 
their practical limits, according to the 
company. 


Kerstein Named Sales Manager 


Blane Corp., -Canton, Mass., has 
announced the appointment of Gerald 
Kerstein as sales manager of the Com- 
pound and Color Concentrate Divisions. 
Mr. Kerstein, formerly associated with 
the Niles State Envelope Co. as sales 
manager, joined Blane three years ago. 
He served in the European Theatre of 
operations with the U. S. Air Force dur- 
ing World War II and is a graduate of 
the University of Vermont. 


Plan Skid Prevention Conference 


> University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va., has announced that an International 
Skid Prevention Conference, to be attended 
by engineers and other scientists will be 
held in September at Charlottesville, to 
organize a coordinated program of re- 
search on the problem of traction between 
the vehicle and the road. Tilton E. Shel- 
burne, director of the Virginia Council of 
Highway Investigation and Research is 
chairman of a Conference Steering Com- 
mittee, which is composed of representa- 
tives of government, industry and research 
agencies. 

Technical men throughout the world 
have been requested to communicate with 
Mr. Shelburne at the University of Vir- 
ginia if they have research findings which 
could be of value to the Conference. The 
primary aim of the Skid Conference is 
to exchange and correlate, on a world 
wide basis, technical information on all 
aspects of the skidding problem. The Con- 
ference program will provide a forum for 
discussion of vehicle dynamics, the influ- 
ence of the tire, the effect of the driver 
and the effect of the road surface on 
traction. Studies will also be made of 
the accuracy of skidding accident statistics 
and of various methods now used to test 
road surface friction. 


Mohawk Rubber Promotes Three 


& Three promotions in its technical staff 
have been announced by the Mohawk 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Robert M. Hill 
has been named manager of compounding 
and processing development and will be in 
charge of all phases of process develop- 
ment in addition to his present duties that 
include responsibility for tire compound- 
ing. Mr. Hill joined Mohawk in 1957 as 
manager of tire compounding. Frank M. 
Johnson has been appointed chief chemist 
of the Akron plant, where he will be con- 
cerned with the over-all technical problems 
of the plant. Mr. Johnson has been with 
the company since 1954 during which time 
he has worked in various phases of devel- 
opment. Ronald M. Schoonover has been 
transferred to the company’s Helena, Ark., 
plant where he will serve as manager of 
technical service. 


Introduces Four Niax Triols 


® Union Carbide Chemicals Co., New 
York, N. Y., has introduced a new series 
of polyol polyethers to be used in the 
manufacture of flexible urethane foams. 


The new intermediates are propylene 
oxide addition products of  1,2,6-hex- 
anetriol, trade-marked “Niax”. Four 


polyethers, varying in hydroxyl number 
from 42 to 240 and corresponding to 
molecular weights from 4000 to 700, are 
available. These are Niax triols LHT-42. 
LHT-67, LHT-112 and LHT-240. Niax 
triols can be used alone or in combinations 
with a polypropylene glycol such as Niax 
diol PPG-2025. Greater proportions of 
the triols increase the load-bearing proper- 
ties and improve the compression-set 
characteristics of urethane foams, the 
company states. 
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One of the first 
companies to pro- 
duce blacks, Cabot 
has diversified 


into many fields. 


Though many firms 
were throttled by 
sharp competition, 
Cabot continued 
to expand. 


& Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., par- 
ent company of the Cabot or- 
ganization, is celebrating its 
75th year as a producer of 
carbon black. One of the old- 


est and largest carbon black ~ 


producers in the world, Cabot 
has plants in Southwestern 
United States, Canada, Ergland 
and France and plans to build 
another in Australia. The com- 
pany has also diversified into 
allied and other fields which 
require similar skills. 

Cabot was founded in 1882 
by Godfrey L. Cabot, with his 
older brother Samuel, at Buf- 
falo Mills, Penna. The black, 


which they made by burning’ 


natural gas from Pennsylvania 
oil fields, was used almost ex- 
clusively in the paint and ink 
industries as a pigment, selling 
for about 35c a pound. In 1887, 
Mr. Cabot bought out his 
brother’s interest started 
his own firm. The industry had, 
at this point, become quite 
competitive. There was an ade- 
quate supply of the pigment 
which now sold at five cents a 
pound. 

At a time when competition, 
increasing prices and diminish- 
ing gas supplies resulted in fail- 
ure for many carbon black pro- 
ducers, Mr. Cabot was expand- 
ing his operations. By 1900, he 
had acquired four plants in 
Pennsylvania and one at Dun- 
kirk, Ind., and had also leased 
property and drilled a number 
of gas wells in Pennsylvania. 

With the development of new 
oil and gas fields in West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Cabot took leases 
and bought mineral rights in 
several counties. His first well 
in that state, completed in the 
autumn of 1899, still produces 
gas today. The Grantsville car- 
bon black plant was completed 
in 1900 and was the largest 
carbon black plant in the world. 

Mr. Cabot bought the West 


In its 75th year of carbon 
black production, Cabot's 
history is a reflection of 
the massive steps forward 
taken by American industry 


Virginia Carbon Company’s 
plant near the Grantsville plant 
in 1913. Then, interested in the 
use of liquefied gas for cutting 
and welding steel; he organized 
the Liquid Fuel Co. Com- 
pressed natural gas proved to 
be unsatisfactory in this appli- 
cation and the operation was 
later discontinued. 

Gas had since been discov- 
ered in Louisiana and, in 1917, 
part of the Sunset plant was Discovery of gas 
shipped to Howard, La., where in Louisiana was 
it Was operated for about a the beginning “at 
year. Cabot started operations the firm’ 
in Boone County, West Va., in oe» ee 
1919 and within the next few from the East. 
years, properties in Harrison 
County, West Wa., were pur- 
chased, including oil. and gas 
properties and operations, a 
carbon black plant and a gaso- 
line plant. 

Operations were incorporated 
under the name “Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc.”, in 1922. Depletion 
of fields in Pennsylvania _re- 
sulted in the sale of properties 
in that area and the company 


Completed in 1900, Cabot's Grantsville, West Va., plant was then 
the largest carbon black plant in the world. 
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Increased need for 
new gas sources 
lead to the open- 
ing of new are 
in the Southwest. 


Cabot's first unit 
for the production 
of furnace black 
was followed by 
several others. 


1958 


consists of a gas furnace, oil furnace and thermal plant. 


expanded its domestic sales into 
Boone County. New gas sup- 
plies were needed and in 1925, 
the industry was moved into 
the Southwest. Carbon black 
plants in the East were shut 
down and headquarters were 
established at Breckenridge, 
Texas. Carbon black plants at 
Eliasville and Caddo, Texas, 
were completed in 1926, 
and construction of the Schafer 
plant at Skellytown got under- 
way. Southwestern headquarters 
were moved to Pampa, Texas, 
in 1927. 

At this time, Cabot Carbon 
Co. was formed and is now the 
organization’s sole carbon black 
producer in the United States. 

Within the next two years, 
Cabot Carbon Co. built two 
gasoline plants and the Wickett 
and Kermit carbon black plants 
in West Texas. Later, the com- 
pany bought a third carbon 
black plant in the same area. 

Cabot’s first furnace black 
plant was built at Guymon, 
Okla., and construction was 
started on another at Ville 
Platte, La., in 1943. In 1945, a 
channel black plant was built 
for the government at Guymon. 
After operating this govern- 
ment owned facility for two 
years, Cabot bought the plant. 

General Atlas Carbon Co., 
consisting of two furnace black 
plants, was purchased in 1946, 
and in 1949, the Dixon plant 
was moved from Guymon, 
Okla., to Big Spring, Texas. 

The company began to move 
its operations into Europe in 
1948 when it formed Cabot 
Carbon, Ltd., and constructed 
a plant at Stanlow, Ellesmere 
Port, England. A channel black 
plant near Hobbs, New Mexico, 
was purchased from the gov- 
ernment that year and shut 
down in 1954, when the de- 
mand for channel black fell. 


The Canal facility near Franklin, La., one of Cabot's most modern, 


Cabot's first carbon black plant in the Southwest, the Eliasville, 
Texas, channel black plant was completed in 1926. 


The need for new facilities 
increased steadily and Cabot 
Engineering Co. was formed in 
1951 to design and construct 
Cabot plants. Construction of a 
carbon black plant at Franklin, 
La., called the Canal plant, was 
started. Cabot Carbon of Can- 
ada, Ltd., was also formed then 
and a new plant was built at 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada. 

Research and development 
had become vital factors in 
Cabot growth and in 1951, the 
company built new laboratories 
at Cambridge, Mass. The firm 
had also become interested in 
the high temperature carboniz- 
ing of carbonaceous material 
and joined two other companies 
to form Petrocarb Equipment 
Co. Also in 1951, a Wollasto- 
nite mine at Willsboro, N. Y., 
was purchased. 

Cabot France, S. A., was 
formed in 1955 and a plant at 
Berre L’Etang, France, will be 
in operation soon. Franks Man- 
ufacturing Corp. was also pur- 
chased then by Cabot Shops 
and moved from Tulsa, Okla., 
to Pampa, Texas, where it is 
operated as the Franks Division 
of Cabot Shops. 

The most recent Cabot re- 
search has resulted in the de- 
velopment of “Cab-O-Sil”, a 
fine white silica product. Now 
manufactured exclusively for 
Cabot by a German concern, it 
will soon be manufactured in 
this country at a new plant near 
Tuscola, II. 

Starting as a one man con- 
cern, Cabot has followed a 
steady course over the last 75 
years, adapting itself to the 
needs of American and later to 
world consumers. The com- 
pany’s characterization of itself 
is “a company that took smoke, 
which was a _ nuisance, and 
helped make it a world neces- 
sity.” 


As research became 
more vital to the 
firm's operations, 
new laboratories 
were constructed. 


Most recently, the 
firm has developed 
"Cab-O-Sil" and 
plans a new unit 
for its production 
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John R. Eck, formerly general manager 
of the Monsanto Inorganic Chemicals 
Division, has been elected president by 
the board of directors of the Mobay 
Chemical Co. 


Paul J. Mayle, executive vice-president of 
the Dayton Rubber Co. and Glenn E. 
Mallory, secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Latex Products Corp., a subsidiary 
of Dayton Rubber, have been elected to 
the board of directors of the parent com- 
pany. 


Chester J. Noonan, vice-president of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., has been named chair- 
man of the Rubber Products Division of 
New York Chapter’s 1958 Red Cross 
campaign, and Richard Meehan, executive 
vice-president of H. Muelstein & Co., has 
been appointed chairman of the Crude 
Rubber Brokers & Importers Division. 


Raymond Stevens has assumed the duties 
of president of Arthur D. Little, Inc., and 
Allen Latham, Jr., vice-president of engi- 
neering, has been elected a director. Earl 
P. Stevenson continues as chairman of 
the board. 


Maurice O’Connor and Joseph Ross, of 
O'Connor & Co., Inc., have been ap- 
pointed mid-western sales representatives 
for the U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 


Dr. Forrest W. Shaver has been named 
senior scientist of the Chemicals Research 
Department of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Research Center. 


R. S. Sanders, manager of Pliobond sales, 
was presented recently with a lapel pin 
emblematic of 35 years of continuous 
association with the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


Frank G. Hager has been named man- 
ager of truck tire sales of the Seiberling 
Rubber Co., succeeding O. K. Feikert who 
has been named assistant sales manager. 


J. D. Hershey has been named director 
of public relations for the Dayton Rub- 
ber Co. succeeding Ray L. Wetzel who 
retired March 1. 


Dale J. Miines, formerly manager of the 
Ozone Equipment Division, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Ozone Research 
& Equipment Corp. 


William J. Wertz has assumed the duties 
of general manager of the M. E. Wallace 
Co., replacing Robert E. Diehl who is no 
longer connected with the company. 


Robert F. Hill, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Vinyl Resin Department 
of Mansanto Chemical Co., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Eleonora 
Chemical Division of the Pantasote Co. 
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Names in the News 


Harry T. Goodenberger, formerly associ- 
ated with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., has been named vice-president in 
charge of tire sales for the Dayton Rubber 
Co. 


William P. Gage, president of Grace 
Chemical Co., is again serving as chairman 
of the Chemical, Paints and Rubber Com- 
mittee in the Commerce and Industry Divi- 
sion of the Salvation Army 1958 Appeal 
in New York City. 


C. H. M. Baker, chief purchasing agent 
for the company since 1947, has been ap- 
pointed to the board of directors of the 
Firestone Tyre and Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Brentford, England. 


Robert S. Parkins, previously senior proc- 
ess engineer at the Ashtabula chemical 
plant for the General Tire & Rubber Co., 
has been named staff development engi- 
neer in the company’s Chemical Division. 


S. William Riley, who was formerly as- 
sociated with the McNeil Machine and En- 
gineering Co., has been appointed chief 
project engineer for the Quaker Rubber 
Division of H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 


Dr. John C. Lawler, formerly technical 
coordinator at the Linden, N. J., plant for 
General Aniline & Film Corp., has been 
named special projects coordinator for the 
company’s Dyestuff and Chemical Division. 


C. L. Metzger, previously manager of the 
Associated Merchandise Department, has 
been appointed manager of the Retreading 
and Equipment Sales Division for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Ray B. Ralph has been appointed person- 
nel manager of the Oliver Tire & Rubber 
Co., Oakland, Calif. 


John D. Gans, formerly merchandising 
manager, has been named manager of the 
Commercial Sales Division, Rubbermaid 
Inc., Wooster, Ohio. 


Carroll B. Hoffman, previously vice-presi- 
dent of the J. M. Lehmann Co., Inc., 
has been named manager of the Precision 
Equipment Division for the De Laval Sepa- 
rator Co. 


C. Chester Bassett, Jr., has resigned as 
vice-president of sales of the American 
Enka Corp. The office of vice-president of 
sales had been discontinued and _ sales 
activities will continue under the direction 
of Dr. J. L. Bitter, marketing vice-presi- 
dent. 


Henry A. Haas, formerly manager of 
material and equipment sales for the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Automotive 
Accessory Division of the Bearfoot Air- 
way Corp. 


Oka Carlson, formerly superintendent of 
cascade (production) operations at the 
Goodyear Atomic Corp., has been ap- 
pointed manager of Goodyear’s new plas- 
tics plant at Apple Grove, West Va. 


A. N. Spanel, board chairman of Inter- 
national Latex Corp., has been presented 
with a 2,000-year-old amphora, a vessel for 
transporting wine, on behalf of the people 
of Fos-su-Mer and their mayor, Jean 
Bouilloud, for “helping cement the rela- 
tions” between the United States and 
France. 


. Earl A. Hensal, vice-president in charge 


of production at the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
has been named national chairman of the 
1958 Akron University Fund. - 


George Thorn, formerly vice-president of 
the Conti Rubber Co., has been appointed 
sales manager of the Belting Division for . 
the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


William E. Boruff. who has held various 


‘chemical company posts since 1947, has 


been appointed sales development engi- 
neer for the Chemical Division of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 


William H. Matz has been promoted from 
senior chemist of Carbon Division research 
to supervisor of quality control for the 
Chemical Group of the Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co. 


Carl W. Brodt, who has been associated © 
with Firestone since 1936, has _ been 
named plant manager for the Firestone 
Rubber and Latex Products Co. 


John C. Milne, formerly manager of ma- 
chine design, has been named product man- 
ager for compound-applying machinery 
for Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 


Gale F. Muchmore has been appointed to 
the newly created post of products man- 
ager of rubber and all-vinyl tile for the 
Mastic Tile Corp. of America. 


Edward F. Kiernan has been appointed to 
the Plastic Film and Sheeting sales staff 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


F. A. Bozzacco has been appointed sales 
engineer of the Coatings Department of 
the Chemical Division, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


Professor Giulio Natta of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Milan has been elected unani- 
mously as a Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Sciences in recognition of his - 
outstanding achievements in science. 


James P. Drury, formerly production con- 
trol manager of the Tire Division of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., has been appointed 
superintendent of automobile floor mat 
production. 


E. A. Orem, formerly head of industrial 
chemical sales for the Grasselli Chemi- 
cals Department, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., has become a sales 
consultant with Amoco Chemicals Corp., 
Chicago, Il. 
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Goodyear Begins Production 
of Videne Polyester Film 


& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced the development of 
a new plastic, “Videne,” a polyester lami- 
nating film to be used as a protective and 
decorative surface for a wide variety of 
products in a number of industries. Good- 
year has also announced plans for con- 
struction of a $9,000,000 Videne manu- 
facturing plant at Apple Grove, West Va., 
which is scheduled for completion in 1959. 
The new plastic is being manufactured at 
the present time in 54” widths and thick- 
nesses ranging from 200 to 750 gauge in 
two basic forms: Videne A, which is be- 
ing produced for direct or stretch-lami- 
nating applications in the textile, metal, 
wood, paper, plastic and packaging fields, 
and Videne TC, a 40-gauge transparent 
wrap for machine packaging of meat and 
other food products. 

The chemical nature of Videne A is 
described as an unoriented, amorphous, 
thermoplastic material which cannot be 
crystallized, and differs from other plas- 
tics in several respects. It can be lami- 
nated under heat and pressure to textiles, 
metals and certain plastics without ad- 
hesives and will vacuum form or draw to 
the limits of supporting materials. Good- 
year’s new film, when laminated to fabric, 
has the unique feature of intensifying 
background colors in addition to protect- 
ing the surface of the fabric. As a sur- 


facing for plywood, Videne brings out 
depth of grain, serves as a protective cov- 
ering and eliminates need of varnish or 
lacquer. In addition, it can be used as the 
adhesive between wood plies at the same 
time the surface film is applied. 


Other Physical Properties 


Another important physical property of 
Videne is that it can be embossed and 
printed, opening unlimited possibilities of 
style and design in decorative surfaces. 
Gloss or reflection of the finished surface 
runs from high to low, depending upon 
the type of Videne film used, and is con- 
trolled by the lamination technique in- 
volved. The interior and exterior aging 
factor of the material also is significant. 
In tests undertaken by the company in 
Florida and Arizona, the film withstood 
the elements for more than a year with- 
out discoloring or exhibiting surface 
cracking. 

Videne acts as a self-adhesive under 
heat and pressure to most rigid and semi- 
flexible plastics. However, polystyrene, 
high-impact polystyrene, rigid vinyl, and 
semi-rigid vinyl require an additional ad- 
hesive in Videne A laminations. Appli- 
cations in this field, which can be decora- 
tive as well as protective by printing and 
embossing the film, include bath tubs, boat 
surfaces, wall tiles and similar items, 
Goodyear states. 

Videne TC, a derivative of Videne A, 
has unusual strength in an unsupported 
state, even at extremely low temperatures. 
It is chemically identified as an oriented 
or stretched, thermoplastic coated material 
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which is heat-shrinkable within a con- 
trolled temperature range. Possessing un- 
usual transparency, it has a high resistance 
to abrasion and breakage which are major 
hazards in packaging uses. Heat-sealable, 
Videne TC is believed to be the first 
shrinkable film with enough inherent 
rigidity and dimensional stability to be 
run on commercially available automatic 
packaging machines. 


Silastic Adhesive $-2200 


& Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., 
has developed a new, easily applied high 
bond strength silicone rubber adhesive. 
Identified as “Silastic Adhesive S-2200”, 
the material is translucent, non-toxic, con- 
tains no solvent and may be applied with 
knife or spatula. Silastic S-2200 was de- 
signed to bond vulcanized silicone rubber 
parts and vulcanizes to create a strong 
bond in five minutes at 240°F to 270°F. 
The new adhesive is also recommended 
by the company for bonding silicone rub- 
ber to a variety of common. metals. The 
company states, however, that optimum 
adhesion to metal requires a cure of about 
four hours at 480°F under firm contact 
pressure. Good adhesion may be obtained 
with shorter cures through use of A-4094, 
a silicone primer which air-dries in 30 
minutes. Tests indicate that cured films 
develop strength in the order of 25 pounds 
pull per inch width and retain both 
mechanical strength and full resilience at 
temperatures ranging from -70° to 500°F. 


Copyright Violations Reported 


&> Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio, has 
reported infringement of the company’s 
copyright and trade-mark rights by for- 
eign manufacturers of dolls and toys. Sun 
has cautioned doll and toy distributors 
and dealers of the infringement and of 
the possible use, unknowingly, of such 
illegally produced merchandise. In a let- 
ter to its customers, Sun Rubber reported 
that some of the company’s outstanding 
creations of dolls and toys have been re- 
produced in foreign countries and shipped 
into the United States. The designs have 
been copyrighted by Sun in both the 
United States and Canada and the names 
of many of the creations are also cov- 
ered by trade-mark registration. The 
company statement said: “In order to pro- 
tect our own interests and those of our 
distributors and dealers who legitimately 
buy and sell our creations, we shall take 
all legal steps necessary to protect our 
copyright designs and trade-marks from 
illegal sale.” 


Announces New Acquisition 


& Molded Fiber Glass Co., Ashtabula, 
Ohio, has purchased equipment and in- 
ventories of the Fiberglass Reinforced 
Plastic Molding Division of American 
Hard Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Produc- 
tion of the fiber glass reinforced plastic 
part formerly custom molded by Amer- 
ican Hard Rubber has also been taken 
over by Molded Fiber Glass. 


Some of the uses of Videne showing the versatility of the new plastic are shown above: 
(1) Videne A dry laminated to printed wall paper; (2) Videne A dry laminated to foil for 
packaging applications; (3) Videne A dry laminated to paper for packaging applications; 
(4) Printed Videne A laminated with adhesive to vinyl for wall covering applications; (5) Em- 
bossed Videne A dry laminated to steel panels for exterior and interior construction applications; 
(6) Embossed Videne A dry laminated to aluminum panels for exterior and interior construction 
applications; (7) Videne A dry laminated to spun glass place mats; (8) Videne TC used as 
wrap for fresh meats and poultry; (9) Videne A dry laminated to aluminum and vacuum formed 
into serving tray; (10) Printed Videne A laminated with adhesive to polystyrene and vacuum 
formed into serving tray; (11) Sample roll of satin finish Videne A; (12) Sample roll of clear 
finish Videne A, and (13) Printed Videne A laminated with adhesive to polystyrene and vacuum 
formed into medicine cabinet. 
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News in Brief 


& Custom Scientific Instruments, Inc., 
Kearny, N. J., has issued catalog No. 58 
which contains illustrations and brief de- 
scriptions of 50 different units. 


®& Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
made an across-the-board reduction of two 
cents per pound for seven resin-grade poly- 
glycols. The products, all tailored for ure- 
thane use, include one diol and six triols. 


> A cork-type filling adaptor, which may 
be used for filling any standard size Tote 
Bin or for specially-fabricated bins of dif- 
ferent sizes, has been developed as stand- 
ard accessory equipment by the Tote Sys- 
tem, Beatrice, Neb. 


Development of an Industrial Wire 
Cloth Calculator which gives direct read- 
ings of the per cent of open area of any 
wire cloth has been announced by the 
Reynolds Wire Division, National-Stand- 
ard Co., Dixon, Ill. 


& Goodyear has released a booklet de- 
scribing the machines and processes used 
in the production of V-belts, which in- 
cludes sections on rubber compounding, 
preparation of fabric, building steps, cur- 
ing and finishing. 


> Barrett Division of the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. has announced that new fa- 
cilities for the volume production of re- 
fined anthracene are in operation at its 
Ironton, Ohio plant. 


& “Properties, Reactions and Uses of 
Thioglycolic Acid” is the title of a 20 
page catalog, published by Evans Che- 
metics, Inc., 250 E. 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., which is said to contain the most 
complete information to date on thiogly- 
colic acid. 


& Seiberling Rubber Co. has issued the 
“Seiberling Product and Data Book” de- 
scribing the company’s lines of tires and 
offering technical data and information on 
tire care, batteries, etc. 


®& Moore & Munger, marketers of indus- 
trial waxes and clays have announced that 
more than 1,200,000 pounds of “Para- 
flint”, a synthetic paraffin imported from 
South Africa, have been shipped to cus- 
tomers throughout the United States since 
the beginning of this year. 


> “The Truth about Tubeless Truck 
Tires” has been released by Firestone in 
order to answer questions in connection 
with the tubeless tire in the truck field. 


& Pyridine N-oxide, previously available 
only in laboratory quantities, is now being 
offered in commercial quantities by Bea- 
con Chemical Industries, Inc. A technical 
data sheet on the product is available from 
the company. 
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> “Technical Bulletin No. 13” on RC 
Rigid Plastisol, has been released by the 
Rubber Corp. of America to describe a 
recently developed rigid plastisol com- 
pound, which is said to fuse to a Shore 
“A” hardness of 100. 


> “Evaluation of Chlorinated Paraffin as 
a Secondary Plasticizer for Polyvinyl 
Chloride”, a factual, 15 page bulletin pre- 
pared for manufacturers of products util- 
izing PVC resins, has been issued by the 
Chlorinated Products Division of the Dia- 
mon Alkali Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


> A brochure illustrating the characteris- 
tics and applications of Cycolac, a ther- 
moplastic resin, is available from the Mar- 
bon Chemical Division of the Borg-War- 
ner Corp., Gary, Ind. 


> A new technical bulletin presenting the 
properties, shipping information, solubili- 
ties and performance data and applications 
of 1,2,6-hexanetriol has been released by 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 


> A new colorless curing agent for epox- 
ies, which is said to permit the develop- 
ment of high temperature properties epox- 
ies, has been announced by Furane Plas- 
tics, Inc. 


& Wellington Sears Co. is moving its New 
York office to new quarters at 111 West 
40th St., to provide better service to cus- 
tomers by offering a more central and 
convenient location and shortening lines of 
communication. 


> The Akron office of Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc., has been moved to 665 W. 
Market St. The telephone number remains 
the same, Portage 2-8871. 


> Terrazzo-style rubber flooring, produced 
by Goodyear, is now available in 14 dec- 
orator and commercial colors. 


> Canton Containers, Inc., has introduced 
film made of Bakelite polyethylene to be 
used as protection against inclement 
weather in construction projects. 


“Vinyl Plasticizers’, a new technical 
bulletin issued by Argus Chemical Corp., 
633 Court St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y., gives 
detailed data on properties, performance 
characteristics and recommended uses for 
monomeric epoxy plasticizers, “Drapex 
3.2” and “Drapex 4.4”. 


& Thiokol Chemical Corp., 780 N. Clin- 
ton Ave., Trenton 7, N. J., has issued a 
reprint of an article which recently ap- 
peared in RUBBER AGE, entitled “Com- 
pounding Butyl Rubber for Resistance to 
Compression Set”. 


> “Material Handling Films”, a 24-page 
catalog listing over 60 education and train- 
ing films offered for free loan, is the title 
of a booklet published by the Material 
Handling Institute, Inc., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


Reliance Totally Protected Pump 
Motors, from % to 1,000 horsepower, are 
described in the new four-page Bulletin 
B-2507, published by the Reliance Electric 
and Engineering Co., 24701 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


> “Silicas” is the title of a report on white 
carbon black published in Hi-Sil Bulletin 
No. 16 by the Columbia-Southern Chem- 
ical Corp., One Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


Spruance semi-automatic tire cord 
clamps are now available on the vertical 
X-3 Tensile Tester, manufactured by 
Scott Testers, Inc., 85 Blackstone St., 
Providence, R.I. 


> Phillips Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has issued Bulletin No. 31, illustrating the 
effect of substituting Philprene 1708 in 
whole or in part for natural rubber in 
industrial applications. 


& Gardner Laboratory Inc., Bethesda 14, 
Md., has announced the development of a 
new air-operated vacuum cleaner named 
“Little Windy” Air Vac and the 1958 
models of the Gardner Portable Gloss- 
meters and Portable Reflectometers. 


> A new series of Tech Book Facts bulle- 
tins, 57-81 Rotational Molding Plastisol; 
57-9 Cove Base Formulation; and 57-10A 
Metal Coating Organosol, released by the 
Chemical Division of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., stress versatility as an im- 
portant asset of the Pliovic family of vinyl 
resins. 


> A neoprene coated nylon pool cover 
which is secured by small sandbags in- 
serted over the cover at the pool’s drain- 
age ledges, has been developed by the 
Aldan Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 


® Industrial Chemicals Division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., 460 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., has issued a 16-page 
booklet describing the characteristics, 
grades and containers for 24 basic chemi- 
cals used by industry. 


& Carwin Co., North Haven, Conn., has 
published a new 28-page “Product Cata- 
log” describing the company’s complete 
product line including chemical _inter- 
mediates for the dyestuff, pigment and 
pharmaceutical industries, as well as 
isocyanates for foam, adhesive, resin, elas- 
tomer and other end uses. 


& National Aniline Division of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., 
New York, N. Y., has issued “Technical 
Bulletin I-20” on Naxol (Cyclohexanol). 
The 32 page booklet contains what is be- 
lieved to be the most complete data to be 
assembled on this chemical intermediate. 
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COLUMBIAN 
COMPLETES THE PICTURE... 


With STATEX=R nar... outstanding tread black 


Extensive research on carbon black characteristics plus precise 
production control. ..enable Columbian to supply you with 

a wide range of blacks to meet the most exacting requirements. 
Typical is Columbian’s Statex-R—high abrasion furnace... 

a tread black that performance has proved outstanding. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


TURN 
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: 

> 
> 
CARBO” a 


IT PAYS TO LET 
COLUMBIAN 
COMPLETE YOUR PICTURE... 


BECAUSE... 
Columbian pioneered with reinforcing carbon blacks . 
created MICRONEX more than four decades ago... 
made it a synonym for reinforcement! Today, Colum- 
bian’s MICRONEX is the industry’s standard for nat- 
ural rubber, heavy-duty, truck tires... and heavy-duty 
insulation for wire and cables. 


BECAUSE... 


Columbian is responsible for so many major 
steps ahead ...developments like the latex 
masterbatching process which has spurred the 


BECAUSE... whole industry to vital new progress! 
Columbian has a carbon black for every need. 

STATEX®-160 SAF Super Abrasion Furnace BECAUSE... 

STATEX®-125 ISAF intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace In a laboratory that has made many important 
STATEX-R HAF High Abrasion Furnace contributions to the industry ... Columbian spe- 
STANDARD MICRONEX”® MPC Medium Processing Channel cialists work endlessly with rubber formulations 
MICRONEX W-6 EPC Easy Processing Channel ... test and retest until results meet the most 
STATEX-B FF Fine Furnace exacting specifications! 


STATEX-M FEF Fast Extruding Furnace 
STATEX-93 HMF High Modulus Furnace 
STATEX-G GPF General Purpose Furnace 
FURNEX” SRF Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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NBS Promotes Wichers 


& National Bureau of Standards has ap- 
pointed Dr. Edward Wichers associate 
director for chemistry, succeeding Dr 
Wallace R. Brode, who has been granted 
a leave of absence to serve as science 
advisor to the Secretary of State. Dr. 
Wichers has been associated with the 
Bureau for some 40 years and has served 
as chief of the Chemistry Division since 
1948. Born in Zeeland, Mich., Dr. Wich- 
ers received his B. A. degree from Hope 
College in 1913, his M. S. degree from 
the University of Illinois in 1915 and his 
doctorate from the same _ institution in 
1917. 

Dr. Wichers has conducted research in 
analytical chemistry, centering on plati- 
num metals, rare earths, reagent chem- 
icals and pure substances. He has been 
president of the Chemical Society of 
Washington and has held important posts 
in the American Chemical Society. Cur- 
rently, he is president of the Inorganic 
Chemistry Section of the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry 
This section comprises the Commission 
on Physico-Chemical Data and Standards, 
of which he is vice-chairman: and the 
Commission on Atomic Weights, of which 
he is president. Among the honors which 
Dr. Wichers has received is the Hille- 
brand prize from the Washington Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society 
and the Department of Commerce Ex- 
ceptional Service Award, accompanied by 
a citation “For major contributions to 
the science of precision analytical chem- 
istry, in both the national and _ interna- 
tional field.” 


Named Technical Representative 


& Roy E. Pyburn has been appointed 
technical field representative for the new- 
ly formed Elastochem Division of Sea- 
board Chemicals, Inc., Salem, Mass. Mr. 
Pyburn was formerly employed by the 
U. S. Testing Co., the American Resinous 
Chemicals Corp. and was chief chemist 
for the Foss Chemical Co. In his new 
position he will head field sales and serv- 
ices for the Elastochem Division which 
specializes in the manufacture of tie-coats, 
paper and fabric saturants, specialty ad- 
hesives, fabric and rug backings, dip coats 
and binders. Mr. Pyburn attended Boston 
University before entering the rubber 
field 


Closes Milan Facility 


®& U. S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
will transfer operations of the footwear 
plant in Milan, Tenn., to the Mishawaka, 
Ind., plant in order to affect economies 
necessary to meet increasing competition 
from low priced rubber and canvas foot- 
wear manufactured here and abroad. The 
Milan facility, which was opened in 1947, 
will be closed with stepwise reduction of 
employees until the final closing date in 
July. Floor space has been made available 
at the Mishawaka unit by reduced govern- 
ment requirements for self-sealing air- 
plane fuel cells and rearrangement of 
foam rubber processing operations. 
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H. M. Fisher 


Named Biggs Foundry Officer 


& Announcement has been made that H. 
M. Fisher has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering and produc- 
tion for the Biggs Foundry and Fabricat- 
ing Co., Akron, Ohio. Biggs Foundry is 
a subsidiary of the Union Spring Co., New 
Kensington, Penna. Mr. Fisher, formerly 
senior project engineer in the Mechanical 
Engineering Laboratory of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., held positions with 
Adamson United Co. and the Baldwin 
Rubber Co. A World War II Navy vet- 
eran, Mr. Fisher is a_ registered Ohio 
professional engineer, and is a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the University Club of 
Akron. 


Develops Styrokote Process 


& Protective Coatings, Inc., Tampa, Fla., 
has developed what is said to be a simple 
process for providing surface strength to 
either panels or shapes of expanded or 
foamed polystyrene. In application, a re- 
sistant skin, called “Styrokote™, is applied 
as a liquid by brush, roller. trowel or 
squeegee directly to the polystyrene. The 
company states that the new “Styrokote 
Process” provides extraordinary adhesive 
strength without damaging the polystyrene 
and can also be employed to bond an un- 
limited variety of rigid or flexible mate- 
rials including polystyrene to the poly- 
styrene to meet many structural, protec- 
tive or decorative requirements. The 
strength of the Styrokote skin is adjusted 
to suit requirements by variations in 
application, using the liquid alone, or 
by sandwiching ore or more layers of 
fiber glass cloth between coats of the 
materials to achieve resistance to shock. 
impact, abrasion, corrosion, heat. weather 
and water. Styrokote is the exclusive de- 
velopment and formulation of Protective 
Coatings. Inc., which has filed application 
for patent rights 


An index to Volume 82 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages 201 to 
204 of this issue. 


DuPont Promotes Four 


> E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 


Inc., has announced the appointment of 
four section managers for the new Tech- 
nical Service Laboratory of the Pigment's 
Department. Dr. Willard H. Madson has 
been named manager of the trade sales 
paint section; George Wormald, manager 
of the industrial and automotive finishes 
section; Dr. Harold C. Brill, manager of 
the paper, ink and fibers section, and Rob- 
ert H. Zabel, manager of the plastics and 
elastomers sections. Dr. Madson, who was 
educated at St. Olaf College. the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and the University of 
Illinois, joined Du Pont in 1933. Spe- 
cializing in research and sales service work 
on pigments, Dr. Madson has been sales 
service division head for white pigments 
since 1944. 

Mr. Wormald joined the company in 1936 
as a laboratory assistant at the Newark, 
N. J., color pigments plant. A graduate 
of Newark College of Engineering, he was 
transferred to the color sales service lab- 
oratory as a chemist in 1947. Dr. Brill, 
was previously research supervisor in the 
Newark, N. J., sales service laboratory 
He joined the company in 1935 as a chem- 
ist, after completing his education at Mus- 
kingum College and Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Mr. Zabel, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, joined Du Pont in 
1948 as a production supervisor at New- 
ark, N. J. In 1949 he was assigned to the 
Newark sales service laboratory 


Goodyear SS-75 Pliofilm 


& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced the manufacture of 
a new “SS-75 Pliofilm” by the Packaging 
Films Department. The new film was de- 
signed specifically for wrapping fresh or 
frozen meats at the self-service trade 
levels, providing visibility. moisture. prod- 
uct quality and protection. According to 
Goodyear. the new SS-75 has window 
like clarity and keeping quality superior 
to that found in any previous Pliofilm 
Durable and puncture-resistant, the new 
wrap is said to retain dimensional stability 
and positive heat sealing qualities, con- 
form to irregular surfaces. to be water- 
proof, and provide an attractive, skin- 
tight package for product display at the 
point of sale. 


Oronite Forms Export Company 


& Oronite Chemical Co. of San Francisco, 
Calif.. a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Co. of Calif.. has announced the forma 
tion of California Chemical International. 
Inc., to take over its export activities. The 
new concern will maintain executive head- 
quarters in San Francisco and will main 
tain branch offices in Geneva and Panama 
City. California Chemical will have mar 
keting responsibility in all foreign coun 
tries except Canada, which will continue 
to be served directly by Oronite. It will 
also take over the operation of Oronite’s 
leased bulk terminals in foreign areas 
Oronite markets a broad range of petro- 
chemicals. 
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West Coast News 


& The March 4th meeting of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group held at the Hotel 
Biltmore in Los Angeles, Calif., featured 
a paper by T. A. Bulifant (Barrett Divi- 
sion), who spoke on “Low Molecular 
Weight Polyethylene in Rubber Com- 
pounding.” The non-technical portion of 
the meeting was addressed by Jack L. 
Heckel, adminstrative assistant on the Van- 
guard project. Aerojet Systems Division, 
Aerojet-General Corp. Mr. Heckel dis- 
cussed the “Vanguard Earth Satellite Pro- 
gram.” 

In his address, Mr. Bulifant stated that 
within the last decade, ethylene polymers 
of low, high and intermediate molecular 
weights have become important tonnage 
materials in rubber, plastics and in nu- 
merous other applications. Of particular 
interest to rubber compounders, he said, 
are the low molecular weight (1500 to 
2000), low density (0.92), and low melt- 
ing point (88 to 103°C.) polyethylenes 
manutactured by the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. and marketed under the 
“A-C” tradename. 

Developed several years ago, these ethy- 
lene polymers are quite unique, he said, 
in that a study of their physical and 
chemical characteristics shows them to 
be hard, wax-like. non-toxic, non-discolor- 
ing, non-migrating, light stable, inert, and 
resistant to moisture and chemicals. 

These polyethylenes behave as proces- 
sing aids, tack-modifiers and lubricants. 
Their compatibility in the different elas- 
tomers relatively high, the speaker 
pointed out. even when used in concen- 
trations as high as 10 parts to 100 parts 
of elastomer. The polyethylene lubri- 


ARI Tire Film Released 


& American Rayon Institute, Inc.. New 
York. N. Y., has announced that a new 
15-minute sound and color film, “Getting 
Down to Casings.” is now ready for dis- 
tribution to groups in the tire, rubber and 
automotive fields across the country. The 
film is based on the results of recent 
technical research and comparative ravon- 


“nylon tire cord tests, conducted by inde- 


pendent research organizations, covering 
heat and impact resistance, tread life 
stability, retreadability and noise levels 
In each of these areas the film presents 
detailed laboratory and field test evidence 
of the superior qualities of rayon tire 
cord for the manufacture of safe, quiet. 
smooth-running, long-lasting tires.  Al- 
though the film will be of general inter- 
est to a wide audience, including the 
average motorist. it has been designed to 
approach the subject primarily at the sales 
promotional level and includes a series 
of simple, point-of-sale demonstrations 
which the tire and automobile dealers 
and their sales staffs will find interesting 


and valuable. 
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cants do not bloom from either uncured 
or cured stocks, Mr. Bulifant noted. These 
lubricants contribute to easy release from 
mill, Banbury or calender at elevated 
temperatures. In addition, better mold 
flow and release properties are obtained. 

From 2 to 5 parts of polyethylene 
usually are sufficient to provide any neces- 
sary improvement in processability and 
mold flow properties without causing any 
major changes in vulcanizate properties. 

Laboratory evaluations of the three 
available grades of polyethylene lubri- 
cants in the various elastomers have in- 
dicated no significant behavior differences 
among them. In certain instances, how- 
ever, One grade may be preferred over 
the other. The most popular grade, stated 
Mr. Bulifant, is the low molecular weight 
(1500) and low melting point (90°C.) 
material, probably because of its greater 
ease of dispersion. The three grades are 
manufactured in both pelletized and pow- 
dered form. The pellets are recommended 
for Banburys and the powder for open 
mill mixing. 


> Kirkhill Rubber Co. has completed in- 
stallation of a new Rotocure unit at its 
plant in Brea, Calif. The Rotocure cures 
continuous sheet rubber goods up to 72 
inches wide. Kirkhill Rubber has con- 
structed a new wing to house the machine. 


Rhodia. Inc.. New York, N.Y., has 
announced the appointment of Frank L. 
Peirson to its Alamask Odor Control Di- 
vision in the Western district. He was 
formerly associated with the Los Angeles 
Chemical Co. 


Enjay Opens New Sales Office 
®& Enjay Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y., 
has announced the opening of a new 
sales office at Charlotte, N. C., to serve 
the southeastern industrial region. Cov- 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and parts of Virginia and 
Tennessee, the new unit is centrally lo- 
cated in an important and growing indus- 
trial area, the company believes. J. W. 
Toney will be in charge of the new sales 
office with D. L. Duncan serving as tech- 
nical representative. Located at 207 Haw- 
thorne Lane, the Charlotte office is En- 
jay’s ninth sales unit. 


Named Kenrich Representative 


m> Arthur Goldman has joined Kenrich 
Corp., Maspeth, N. Y., as a_ technical 
representative covering the eastern terri- 
tory including New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and Virginia. A 
graduate of Ohio University and Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, with an 
M.S. in chemistry, Mr. Goldman is well 
known in the rubber and plastics industry. 


Rubber Shippers Organize 


> In recognition of the fact that the cost 
of transportation has risen to new highs 
the newly formed Rubber Shippers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., will pool, consolidate, trans- 
port and distribute freight that is shipped 
in less than carload quantities. The ob- 
jective will be to obtain the lowest avail- 
able freight rates for any firms that have 
occasion to ship small quantities of prod- 
ucts. Supporting this movement is the 
Traffic Committee of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc.. New York, 
N. Y., which hoped to get the new plan 
in operation before April |. The program 
will be initiated in the New England area 
where at least 180 companies are eligible 
to participate. The committee estimates 
the potential tonnage on shipments from 


_New England to West Coast destinations 


at 40 million pounds a year. Consoli- 
dated terminals will be set up in Boston, 
Worcester and Springfield, Mass., and 
Providence, R.I. Distribution terminals 
will be set up in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Calif., in Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash. Consolidated terminals are 
also being planned for Akron and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., and Chicago. 
Ill. 


Constructs New Facility 


& The C. P. Hall Co. of Illinois, Chicago, 
Ill., has announced the construction of 4 
new building. which is scheduled for com- 
pletion. during April. The brick and 
steel structure, which will have 21,000 
square feet of floor space on a 4 acre 
plot, will be used for offices and ware- 
house and will be so constructed that it 
can be enlarged to meet growing require- 
ments. The new unit will be equipped with 
the latest in material handling equipment 
and will be. served by the Belt Railroad. 
The company’s present building at 5145 
W. 67th St., Chicago, IIL, will be con- 
verted in its entirety to the manufacture 
of the company’s products. New equip- 
ment will be added to increase the pro- 
duction capacity of esters, plasticizers. 
surface active agents, and defoamers used 
by the rubber, paint, paper, cosmetic, 
pharmaceutical, household and chemical 
specialty manufacturing industries. Ex- 
isting research laboratory facilities in the 
present building will be enlarged to in- 
clude. a new laboratory for technical serv- 
ice applications. 


Named Manufacturing Director 


& The appointment of Howard H. Deem 
as director of manufacturing for both 
Valvair Corp. and Sinclair-Collins Valve 
Co., has been announced by company of- 
ficials. Mr. Deem will direct manufactur- 
ing and foundry operations in the com- 
pany’s Akron, Ohio, and Canton, Penna., 
plants. Prior to joining Valvair and Sin- 
clair-Collins, Mr. Deem was supervisor of 
the plant and manufacturing engineering 
section of the Cleveland foundry of the 
Ford Motor Co., and spent one year’ in 
the Experimental Production Department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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Goodrich Promotes Two 


> Development Center of the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Avon Lake, 
Ohio, has announced the appointment of 
David W. Montgomery and Robert R. 
Bloor as senior technical men. Mr. Mont- 
gomery is a 1947 graduate of Purdue 
University where he received a bachelor’s 
degree in chemical engineering. He joined 
Goodrich in Akron in 1947 as a junior 
technical man in the general chemical 
laboratory. In 1949, he was transferred to 
the Akron experimental station of the 
chemical company and worked in the 
analytical group as a development engi- 
neer, until 1951. He was then transferred 
to the Development Center at Avon Lake 
and was assigned to the analytical service 
group. Mr. Montgomery is a member of 
the American Chemical Society, the Am- 
erican Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the Society of Photographic 
Engineers and Scientists. Mr. Bloor, a 
native of East Liverpool, Ohio, received 
his Bachelor's degree in chemistry from 
Ohio University in 1947 and his. Master's 
degree in 1948 from Michigan State Uni- 
versity. He joined the chemical company 
in 1948 as a junior technical man at the 
Development Center at Avon Lake. A 
year later, he was advanced to technical 
man rating. 


Nuclear Polymer Use Studied 


®& Two reports of recent research into the 
use of polymeric materials in nuclear pow- 
ered and other supersonic aircraft have 
been released to industry through the Of- 
fice of Technical Services, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. One volume, Electri- 
cal Properties of Irradiated Polymers, by 
R. E. Woodard, Wright Air Development 
Center, U.S. Air Force, June 1957, 32 
pages, deals with efforts to develop im- 
proved engineering materials for nuclear 
powered aircraft and supersonic vehicles. 
The other report, Development of Ther- 
mally Stable Polymeric Materials, by C. 
P. Haber, U.S. Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory for Wright Air Development Center. 
U.S. Air Force, June 1957, 67 pages. is 
concerned with the synthesis of new, 
highly stable polymers. The publications 
are available from the Office of Technical 
Services, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Washington 25, D. C.: PB 131254, $1.00, 
and PB 131253, $1.75, respectively. 


Ace Rubber Names Croysdale 


Robert T. Croysdale, formerly plant 
manager of the Phoenix Manufacturing 
Co., has been appointed factory manager 
for Ace Rubber Products, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Croysdale, a native of Akron, 
is a graduate of Miami University, at- 
tended Akron Law School, and served for 
_ three years in the United. States Navy. 
With wide experience in the rubber indus- 
try, he has served as general foreman of 
the Molded Goods Division for the B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; plant manager of the Foam 
and Flooring Division of Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc. and general superintendent of the 
Rubber and Plastics Division for the 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
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Popeye Highlights Macy Parade 


Thanksgiving Day 


The annual Macy's 
Parade highlighted a 56 foot 
“Popeye”. the well known cartoon char- 
acter, which had been built by the Avia- 
tion Products Division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Omin- 
ously proportioned, the figure balloon had 
hands, six-foot square: forearms, seven feet 
in diameter; a 16 foot chest: nine foot 
waist. and eight foot legs. His feet were 10 
feet in length: he was 16 feet across in the 
shoulders; had a 21 foot reach: a five-foot 
neck and a 14 foot head. More than 6,000 
cubic feet of helium was required to in- 
flate Popeye, who weighed 250 pounds 
deflated. Inflated. he weighed approxi- 
mately 110 pounds. More than 600 yards 
of neoprene-coated nylon fabric was re- 
quired to build Popeye. He was formed by 


cementing 243 fabric patterns together. 
There were 10 inflation valves and 23 


patches to hold lines for handling. To 
paint the figure, required 10 gallons of 
blue. five gallons of red. one gallon of 
black and 17 gallons of white paint. More 
than 25 gallons of neoprene air curing 
cement was used to put the figure together. 
he fifth figure balloon to be manufactured 
by Goodyear. the others were a soldier, a 
spaceman, “Gorgeous Gobbler” and an 
observation balloon. 


Chemstrand RHB Type Nylon 


& Commercial production of “RHB” type 
nylon tire and industrial yarn. offering 
greater strength, higher thermal resistance 
and better adhesion values than tire yarns 
currently available, has been announced 
by the Chemstrand Corp.. New York, 
N. Y. The new nylon yarn will be offered 
in 840 denier and 140 filaments. Chem- 
strand officials said that in order to help 
tire companies convert to the new RHB 
yarns achieving optimum results, technical 
assistance will be offered to processors in 
adapting the yarn to their machines. RHB 
nylon yarn was developed as a result of 
Chemstrand’s broad programs on the re- 
search and marketing levels designed to 
establish maximum utilization of nylon 
yarn in tires. Chemstrand HB nylon yarn 
will continue to be available to those tire 
companies and industrial users who desire 
this type of yarn. 


figure of 


Seiberling Improvement Program 


& Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
undertaken an expenditure of almost $1.5 
million for production equipment in a 
two-year plant improvement program in- 
tended to meet growing requirements In 
the tire replacement market. New 
tory equipment costing $850,000 has al- 
ready been installed at Seiberling’s head- 
quarters in nearby Barberton and another 
$620,000 will be spent this year. The com- 
pany’s major expenditure will be for new 
tire building and tire curing equipment 
By the end of 1958, more than $700,009 
will have been spent for automatic ma- 
chines and presses, including new equip- 
ment for the building and curing of earth- 
mover tires in 18.00-33 sizes. These tires, 
for giant highway construction vehicles, are 
being produced at Seiberling’s Barberton 
plant for the first time with 33-inch rim 


fac- 


diameters. Other improvements under 
the program include: medernization of 
equipment in the Milling Division; De- 


velopment and installation of new finishing 
machines for white sidewall tires: Addition 
of new equipment for the special treat- 
ment of nylon cords under high tempera- 
ture and tension conditions, and the in- 
stallation of an additional Beta ray gauge 
system in the calendering division. 


Testing New Goodyear Tire 


& Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has developed a new sidewall in- 
flated tubeless airplane tire, which is cur- 
rently being field tested on the Chance 
Vought FSU-1 Crusader, a United States 
jet plane. The tire is filled with air by 
inserting an inflation needle through a rub- 
ber sidewall valve and is said to offer a 
number of advantages. These include 
elimination of the wheel-weakening valve 
hole: greater flexibility in brake design; 
mounting of dual tire on single wheels 
without sacrifice to the safety of individual 
inflation; easier stockage of spare valve 
parts; elimination of loose and leaking 
valve stems: elimination of damage to ex- 
posed rim valves; easier replacement of 
valves in the field, and lighter weight. An- 
other potential advantage is that several 
sidewall valves may be spaced in the same 
tire so that one valve is accessible for in- 
flation purposes despite partial blockage 
of the tire and wheel. When this 
of tests is completed similar field tests with 
other high speed military aircraft will be 
undertaken. 


series 


New Picco Plant in Operation 


& The new West Elizabeth. Penna., plant 
for production of hydrocarbon resins and 
aeromatic solvents has been placed on 
stream by the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Chemical Corp. of Clairton, Penna. The 
new facilities will supplement the com- 
pany’s other plants at Clairton and Ches- 
ter, Penna., in the manufacture of “Picco” 
products for paint, rubber and general 
chemical compounding industries. The 
highly-automated plant features numerous 
unique manufacturing techniques and 
controls. Shipments to and from the plant. 
which is on the Monongahela River, will 
be made by rail, truck and barge. 
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Canadian News 


& The first of a series of rubber statistics 
to be issued by the Rubber Association of 
Canada indicate that Canadian consump- 
tion of rubber is expected to decrease in 
the first six months of 1958, compared 
with the same period last year. The final 
six months of the year will probably show 
a more favorable comparison, the report 
said, and the over-all result is expected to 
show a reduction of less than two per cent 
for the year 

In 1957, member companies, accounting 
for about 90 per cent of total Canadian 
consumption, used 80,146 long tons of 
new rubber, the second highest level on 
record, compared with &3,711 tons in 
1956. Consumption is estimated at 39,354 
tons in the first six months this year com- 
pared with 43,529 tons in the first half of 
1957 and 39.420 tons in the second six 
months, compared with 36.617. The year’s 
total consumption should amount to 78,- 
774 tons. 

In spite of recent decreases which have 
lowered the prices of several commonly 
used grades of natural rubber to more or 
less parity with the price of synthetic 
rubber, association members expect to use 
proportionately less natural rubber in 
1958 than in 1957. Percentages are ex- 
pected to be 44.6 per cent of natural 
rubber compared with 46.6 per cent in 
1957 and 55.4 per cent of synthetic com- 
pared with 53.4. The first tire figures, 
made up from all Canadian tire producers, 
show that production of pneumatic tires 
(excluding bicycle tires) in 1957 was 7,- 
868,464 units, second highest on record, 
compared with 8,327,117 units in 1956. 
Production of passenger car tires was 
6,634,641 units, slightly below 1956 pro- 
duction of 6,896,863 units. Total sales of 
Passenger car tires were 6,594,656 units 
compared with 6,475,273. 


& W. Horace Mason has been elected 
president and general manager of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
succeeding Marcus L. Brown. Formerly 
vice-president and treasurer of the com- 
pany, Mr. Mason also will continue as 
treasurer. Mr. Brown, whose retirement 
as president and general manager be- 
came effective April 1, will continue as a 
director of the company. H. P. Schrank, 
executive vice-president of the Seiberling 
Rubber Co.,. Akron, Ohio, the parent 
company, will become a board member. 

Mr. Mason was born in England and 
came to the United States at the age of 
six. Educated here, he joined Seiberling 
in 1926 and held various accounting posi- 
tions until he went to Canada in 1952 as 
secretary-treasurer and director. He is a 
member of National Association of Cost 
Accountants. 

Other officers elected at the organiza- 
tional meeting following the annual meet- 
ing were A. P. Acheson, vice-president in 
charge of sales; A. L. McMullen, vice- 
president in charge of production: C. E. 
Jones, vice-president, and D. N. Morris, 


secretary and controller. In addition to 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Schrank, directors 
re-elected were Mr. Mason, Mr. Acheson, 
Mr. McMullen, J. P. Seiberling, Mr. Jones, 
president and vice-president respectively of 
the parent company, and M. C. Deans, 
president of Bankers Bond Corp. 


> British and Indian interests, opposing 
higher protective tariffs for Canada’s rub- 
ber footwear industry, said recently that 
Canada should remember that trade is a 
two-way street. In a brief presented to 
the Canadian Tariff Board on behalf of 
the Rubber Footwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation in the United Kingdom, G. E. 
Somerfield said imports of British rubber 
footwear into Canada are small but they 
do earn dollars. He said “The United 
Kingdom’s ability to buy from Canada is 
dependent upon our over-all dollar posi- 
tion.” 

The Canadian Rubber Association, rep- 
resenting six Canadian manufacturers of 
rubber-soled canvas footwear and rubber 
boots and overshoes, is asking higher du- 
ties onimported competing footwear. These 
imported goods, it says, will lead ultimately 
to the industry’s extinction. Tariff board 
chairman, H. B. McKinnon, said that since 
the industry still holds more than 90 per 
cent of the Canadian market for rubber 
footwear, its rate of extinction seems to 
be extremely slow. The industry seeks 
minimum specific duty increases ranging 
from 5Sc to $1.35 on rubber footwear. 
The only change it asks in the present ad 
valorem schedule is the addition of a 20 
per cent duty on British rubber boots and 
shoes, which now enter Canada duty free. 


& Du Pont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd., 
has announced that in 1957 the company 
established a new record in sales, although 
earnings showed a decrease compared to 
those of the previous year. Net income of 
$4,491,000, which is subject to audit, was 
equivalent of 60c a common share, seven 
cents less than the previous year on earn- 
ings of $4,969,000. Sales last year were 
$72,635,000, nine per cent more than 
$66,606,000 in 1956. Profits from the ad- 
ditional sales volume were more than off- 
set in the second half of the year by the 
heavy expenses of the initial operation of 
new units in the diversification program, 
the company states. Expenditures on plant 
construction totalled $14,654,000 during 
1957 as two large plants were completed 
and important expansions of existing 
plants were underway. 


Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. an- 
nounced a reorganization of the Sales 
Development and Technical Service De- 
partments into a unified Marketing Divi- 
sion under J. A. Dixon, formerly general 
sales manager, as general marketing man- 
ager. The company said the reorganiza- 
tion had been made in order to place 
under one control all aspects of market- 
ing of the company’s products, which in- 


clude viscose staple fiber, high tenacity 
yarns and textile filament yarns. Cus- 
tomer service, sales development, adver- 
tising and merchandising as well as direct 
sales have been included as functions of 
the new Marketing Division. 


m Eric E. S. Campbell has been named 
technical sales representative for rubber 
chemicals by the Naugatuck Chemicals 
Division of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Ont. With headquarters located 
at the Naugatuck general offices in Elmira, 
Ont., he will service the central Ontario 
area. Mr. Campbell holds a B. S. Sc. in 
chemistry and zoology from the University 
of British Columbia. Following his grad- 
uation, he was with the International Pa- 
cific Salmon Fisheries Commission, after 
which he entered the army. Mr. Campbell 
joined Naugatuck after his discharge from 
the service. 


& Chemicals Division of Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., has announced the appoint- 
ment of H. G. Campbell, formerly assist- 
ant sales manager, as sales manager suc- 
ceeding Gordon D. Pratt, who will serve 
as a sales consultant. Born in Pelly, Sask., 
Mr. Campbell received his early educa- 
tion in Saskatchewan and was graduated 
from Queens University with a B. Sc. de- 
gree in civil engineering. He joined C-I-I 
as a chemist in 1935 and since then’ has 
held several administrative posts with the 
Chemicals Division at Hamilton, Corn- 
wall, Ont., Toronto and Montreal. 


& Diamond Alkali Inter-American Corp.. 
New York, N. Y., has appointed Alex- 
ander D. St. Clair as Canadian sales rep- 
resentative. Mr. St. Clair was formerly 
associated with the Natural Products 
Corp. in Montreal as product sales man- 
ager and previously, he was purchasing 
agent for Chipman Chemicals, Ltd. A 
native of England, Mr.. St. Clair was 
export manager of Plant Protection, Ltd., 
London, from 1946 to 1950. He attended 
Pembroke College, . Oxford University, 
from 1938 to 1940, when he joined the 
Royal Artillery. He is presently a captain 
in the Canadian Militia. 


& Douglas G. Sinclair, sales manager of 
Rubbermaid (Canada) Ltd., has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
company. As sales manager, Mr. Sinclair 
has been in charge of a sales program 
intended to give the company’s Canadian 
products the same wide degree of distri- 
bution the Rubbermaid line of houseware 
and automotive accessories products now 
has in the United States. A native of 
Toronto, Mr. Sinclair was graduated from 
Upper Canada College in 1940 and has 
also studied at Toronto University. 


& Gutta Percha and Rubber Co., Ltd., has 
signed an agreement whereby employees 
laid off after June 1Sth will receive at 
least 65 per cent of their take home pay- 
including unemployment insurance. The 
plan, evolved by the company and Local 
136 Rubber Workers of America, allows 
for six months of such relief payments to 
employees who have served with the com- 
pany for one year. 
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Wherever rubber 


or plastics are used... 


there’s a 


HLSTEIN 


office or agent 


to serve you 


THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


From New York to Tokyo, Muehlstein offices 
or agents stand ready to provide you 
with the best in materials and service. Look to 
Muehlstein for crude rubber, scrap rubber. 
hard rubber dust, synthetic rubber and all 
virgin and reprocessed thermoplastics. 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Akron Chicago . Boston . lLosAngeles . London . Toronto 


PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES: Akron . Chicago . Boston. Los Angeles. Jersey City. Indianapolis 
AGENTS: LONDON . PARIS . ANTWERP . HAMBURG . MILAN , BUENOS AIRES, SANTIAGO, TOKYO, KOBE. LISGON., TANGIERS 
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Obituaries 


Louis J. Schott 


& Louis John Schott, chairman of the 
board of the L. J. Schott Co. and a pio- 
neer in the rubber industry, died on Fri- 
day, February 28, at Akron General Hos- 
pital after a long illness. He was 72 years 
old. Born in Akron, Mr. Schott was the 
son of Louis Schott, owner of Schott’s 
Mill, in that city. Later, he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Schott Milling Co. Associated 
with the rubber industry for many years, 
Mr. Schott was one of the early employees 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. He 
was also an employe of the old Swine- 
hart Rubber Co. and the Marathon Rub- 
ber Co. Mr. Schott was instrumental in 
the organization of the Amazon Rubber 
Co., and was its president, and also was 
an organizer and president of the North- 
ern Rubber Co. He decided to become a 
manufacturer when he saw the rubber 
business expanding with enormous. ship- 
ments of its products over the railroads. 
In the 1930's, Mr. Schott organized the 
L. J. Schott Co., jobbers in fabrics and 
textiles. At the time of his death, he was 
board chairman. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons. 


Robert L. Hutchison 


& Robert L. Hutchison, vice-president in 
charge of operations and a member of 
board of directors of the Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Penna,, died on March 21 as a result of 
an automobile collision. He was 54 years 
old. Mr. Hutchison joined the com- 
pany as a draftsman at the Barberton, 
Ohio, chemical plant. There he held va- 
rious positions in the Experimental Engi- 
neering Department, serving as superinten- 
dent of the plant from 1940 to 1947. He 
was transferred to the general office in 
Pittsburgh in 1947 as general superinten- 
dent for the company and later became 
general manager of operations. Mr. 
Hutchison was elected a_ vice-president 
and director in 1955. A native of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, he was educated at Gor- 
don’s Technical College at Aberdeen. He 
is survived by his widow, one son and two 
daughters. 


Fred O. Reedy 


> Fred O. Reedy, president of the Ken- 
nedy-Van Saun Manufacturing and Engi- 
neering Corp., Danville, Penna., died on 
February 24 at the Geisinger Memorial 
Hospital in Danville following an opera- 
tion. He was 66 years old. Mr. Reedy 
was a production engineer for the Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Co. before joining 
Kennedy-Van Saun in 1920 in the same 
capacity. He became a vice-president in 
1942 and president in 1955. Mr. Reedy 
was a director of the Danville National 
Bank, the Danville Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Philadelphia Post of the Amer- 
ican Ordnance Association and a member 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
Munitions. 


Paul L. Swisher 


> Paul L. Swisher, vice-president and a 
member of the board of directors of 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., White Plains, 
N. Y., died suddenly of a heart attack on 
March 9 at Phelps Memorial Hospital, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y. He was 59 years 
old. Mr. Swisher was.born in Marion, 
Ind., and was prominent in advertising and 
paint manufacturing circles for many 
years. He joined Reichhold Chemicals in 
1934 as advertising and sales manager and 
was elected vice-president four years later. 
He became a member of the board of 
directors in 1949. He was a Past Master 
of Portage Lodge, No. 675, F. & A. M., 
South Bend, Ind.; a member of the South 
Bend Consistory, the Oak Shrine in Ham- 
mond, Ind., and the Grotto of Canton, 
Ohio. He was a graduate of Bryant & 
Stratton Commercial School, Boston, 
Mass., and the Cleveland Ad-Club School 
of Advertising. Mr. Swisher is survived by 
his wife, two sons and a daughter. 


Carl F. Lindholm 


> Carl F. Lindholm, president of the 
Independent Die & Supply Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and the New Era Die Co. of Red 
Lion, Penna., died in St. Louis on March 
7. He was 66 years old. He came to St. 
Louis with his father in 1905 to start the 
St. Louis branch of the original Indepen- 
dent Die Co. of Brockton, Mass. The 
company name was changed to Indepen- 
dent Die & Supply Co. and incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Missouri 
in 1927 when it was separated from the 
Brockton firm. Mr. Lindholm is survived 
by his wife and two daughters. 


Fred Siddall 


& Fred Siddall, a director of Francis 
Shaw & Co. Ltd.. Manchester, England, 
died at his home in Sale, Cheshire, on 
February 17. He was 72 years old. He 
joined the company when he was 18 and 
through the years came into contact with 
many of the leading engineers in the in- 
dustry. In 1944, he was appointed a direc- 
tor of the company. He travelled exten- 
sively throughout Europe, Malaya, India, 
Indonesia and the U.S.A. where he had 
contacts with the leading authorities on 
rubber working machinery. Mr. Siddall 
is survived by his wife and a daughter. 


Hugh L. Huffman 


> Hugh L. Huffman, purchasing agent 
for the Robbins Floor Products, Inc., died 
February 10. He was 54 years old. A 
native of Normandy, Tenn., he had been 
employed by the Robbins Co. for the past 
12 years and was appointed to the posi- 
tion of purchasing agent in 1953. He 
participated in civic activities in Florence, 
Ala., and served in several official capaci- 
ties with the Lions Club over a period of 
years. Mr. Huffman is survived by his 
wife. two daughters and a son. 


Elmo E. Hanson 


& Dr. Elmo E. Hanson, research physicist 
for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., died 
unexpectedly at his home in Akron on 
March 9. He was SI years old. Dr. Han- 
son pioneered Firestone’s work on bullet- 
sealing fuel cells and held several patents 
on them. Born in Sunburg, Minn., Dr. 
Hanson received his bachelor’s degree 
from St. Olaf College and a doctor's de- 
gree in experimentative physics from the 
University of Minnesota, before coming 
to Akron and joining Firestone in 1938. 
He was a group leader in Firestone’s 
physics group of the Chemical and Physi- 
cal Laboratory. Dr. Hanson was a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society 
and its Division of Rubber. Chemistry, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, American Institute of 
Physics, Ohio Society of the American 
Physical Society, and the Cleveland Phys- 
ical Society. He is survived by his wife, a 
son and daughter. 


George P. Lyder 


> George P. Lyder, retired manager of 
the Retail Tire Division of the Socony 
Mobil Oil Co., Inc., died on March 5 
while visiting friends in New York City. 
He was 65 years old. He had worked for 
the Seiberling Rubber Co. and the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. before joining 
Socony Mobil in 1946. He was an Air 
Force Veteran of both World Wars. with 
a reserve rank of lieutenant colonel. He 
is survived by his wife and two daughters. 


Frederick W. Frerichs, Jr. 
> Frederick W. Frerichs, Jr., retired chief 
chemist of the Cupples Co., Manufac- 
turers, St. Louis, Mo., died on February 
18. He was 70 years old. He graduated 
from Washington University with a B.S. 
degree in chemistry before joining the 
Cupples Co. in 1919. Mr. Frerichs re- 
tired from Cupples on December 31, 1952. 
He is survived by a son and six grand- 
children 


Two OTS Reports Released 


& Office of Technical Services, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25. 
D. C., has released two new reports, the 
first of which is entitled /nert-Atmosphere 
Chamber for Chemical Operations, by D. 
LL. Herring, U. S. Naval Ordnance Lab- 
oratory. This report describes an_ inert- 
atmosphere chamber, called a “dry box”, 
which was designed and constructed for 
handling nonvolatile chemicals which are 
sensitive to moisture and/or oxygen used 
in research on modified inorganic poly- 
mers. Report PB 131067, published in 
January, 1956, consists of 28 pages and 
is priced at 75c. The second report, /nfra- 
red Absorption Studies of Some Haloge- 
nated Acetic Acids, by R. E. Kagarise, 
Naval Research Laboratory, is a 50 page 
study of infrared absorption of eight halo- 
genated acetic acids in the 2 to 15 micron 
region for the liquid and crystalline states. 
Published in August 1957, Order PB 
131035 is priced at $1.25. 
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BUTYL 
all-weather wonder rubber OFFERS TRIPLE VALUE 


Performance! Versatility! Economy! In all three, Enjay Buty] is the world’s 
outstanding rubber value. In laboratory tests, and in a wide variety of 
automotive applications, Enjay Butyl has demonstrated its great strength 
and outstanding resistance to weather, impact and abrasion, moisture and 
aging ... properties that are helping to improve the performance of many 
of today’s new cars. 


Windshield weatherstrips, convertible tops, axle bumpers, radiator hoses 

...in more than 100 places on today’s new cars, Enjay Butyl out-performs 

and out-lasts all other types of rubber formerly used, synthetic or natural. 
Low-in-cost and immediately available in regular and non-staining grades for hs U T Y L 
white and colored parts, this truly wonder rubber may well be able to cut 
costs and improve performance in still more automotive parts. For further 
information, and for expert technical assistance, contact the Enjay Company. fe the 
in the world . . . the super-durable rubber 
Pioneer in Petrochemicals with outstanding resistance to aging e 
abrasion e tear e chipping e cracking e 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. ozone and corona e chemicals « gases e 
Akron Boston Charlotte Chicago « Detroit + Los Angeles* NewOrleans+ Tulsa heat cold e sunlight e moisture. 
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2 NEW MAPICO’ COLORS! 


eepest rubber red available to 
date, Joins REDs 297, 347, 887, 47 
567 to give you a wider selection Gf 
oxide pigments of exceptional puyityeg 


righter shade than TAN 15. 
All three MAPICO tans—10, 16 ape 
Offer the same desirable and heat-etable 
characteristics. 


Tests with natural and synthetic 
rubber have shown excellent 
aging characteristics 


MAPICO COLORS pay out in profit, . 
for a host of rubber products! 


* Clean bright color and tint 

* Easy dispersion and processing 
*® Permanent color 

Exceptional strength 

* Fine particle size 

*% Tear and flex resistance 


*® Controlled pH 


For full information and technical assist- 
ance on your application, write...teday! 


> 
4 
CARBOW 


Columbian Carbon Company 
MAPICO COLOR UNIT 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New Goods 


Beebe Ripple Soles 


> “Ripple Soles,” introduced by the Beebe Rubber Co.. 
Nashua, N. H., are said to be bringing about a new mode 
in walking comfort by effectively absorbing heel shock, 
a primary cause of foot fatigue. Ripple soles are in the 
form of inverted V’s angled rearward and are molded 
from Plioflex. According to Beebe, shoes made with 


Ripple Soles increase the stride by several inches. As 
the foot is placed down, the resilient V’s are depressed, 
promoting a gliding action and producing a softening 
underfoot. The depressed V’s are released as the foot 
is lifted and propel the shoe forward. The company 
states that body balance and correct posture are assisted - 
by these soles as weight is distributed over the entire 
foot. The multiple, non-skid V’s grip wet surfaces, pro- 
viding good traction, and have proved helpful in climb- 
ing grades. Ripple Soles are produced in brown, red, 
black and white. Oil-resistant type soles for industrial 
safety use are also manufactured by Beebe, company 
officials state. 


Lord Trailer Spring 


> Lord Manufacturing Co., Erie, Penna., has introduced 
a new-type bonded rubber spring for suspension systems 
in boat and utility trailers which is said to make possible 
cost and weight reductions. Providing better shock pro- 
tection than conventional suspensions, the spring is of 
a special shear sandwich construction with a rubber 
flexing element permanently bonded between two metal 
plate assemblies. It attaches between the axle bracket 
and the trailer frame and eliminates the sway brace now 
used on most conventional suspensions. The suspension, 
which can be adapted to all makes of trailers, is said to 
provide good stability, multi-directional cushioning and 
inherent damping so that no auxiliary snubbers are 
needed. Parts available from stock can be used for 
trailers from 300 to 2000 pounds capacity. 
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NEW GOODS’ (CONT'D) 


Grex Polyethylene Nose Guard 


> Kusan Plastics of Nashville, Tenn., is manufacturing 
plastic nose guards for football helmets from a new high 
density polyethylene, called “Grex”, which is said to 
have high impact strength and light weight. According 
to Kusan Plastics, performance tests in which the nose 


guards are subjected to blows more severe than those 
encountered on the football field demonstrate that they 
will not break in use. Grex polyethylene, produced by 
W. R. Grace & Co., gives slightly under impact but 
resumes its original shape. 


PowerGrip Flexible Coupling 


> A new positive dry coupling that never requires 
lubrication has been developed for troublesome power 
transmission conditions by the U.S. Rubber Co. of 
New York, N.Y. Named “PowerGrip,” the flexible 
coupling is made up of three component parts: a heat- 
and oil-resistant neoprene sleeve with axially-molded 
internal teeth and two metal end-fittings with grooves 
that match the sleeve’s teeth. Neoprene sleeves are re- 
inforced with high capacity textile fibers in larger-size 
couplings. Simplicity of design in the new coupling is 
reflected in the low initial cost and maintenance charges. 
Installation can be made “by eye” shaft-alignment with- 
out precise, micrometer measurements. 

Over-all length of the coupling can be varied simply 
by increasing the length of the sleeve section as design 
requirements are modified or machinery is shifted. The 
sleeve’s neoprene teeth are designed to move easily and 
positively in the grooves of the end-fittings, eliminating 
metal-to-metal contact and the need for lubrication. 
PowerGrip flexible couplings are manufactured in two 
basic hub sizes with two-, four- and six-ply rubber varia- 
tions to increase torque capacity for each hub size. These 
six units satisfy standard requirements for loads up to 
40 horsepower at 1750 rpm or torque loads up to 1440 
inch-pounds. 
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RECLAIMATOR 
RECLAIMS 


@ Time costs are substantially lower with 
Reclaimator Reclaims because they will take 
10% higher loadings. Material costs are lower 
because cooler mixing produces less scorched 
compound and the right plasticity creates better 
dispersion. This all adds up to MORE USABLE 
COMPOUND, lower costs and GREATER 
PROFITS for you! 


Let us send you all the facts! 
5 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE AND 
RUBBER 
P.O. BOX 365 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 20 
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HYDROCARBON 


GRANULATED 
CRUSHED 
SOLID 


uMPEER GC emicat C Oo. 
333 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


CLICKER - WALKER 
PUNCH PRESS and 
MAUL HANDLE 
Dies For Every 
Conceivable Purpose 
DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR: 
Fales Clicker Machines 
and Seelye Beam 
Die Presses. Also ana 
Hard Maple and 
Composition Die 
Blocks and 


Pads. Raw 
Hide Mauls. 


( 
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INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
2602 LaSalle Place Louis 4, Missouri 


ASSO 
NEW ERA DIE CO. York County, Red Lion, Pa. 


NEW GOODS’ (CONT’D) 


Inflatable Construction Air Bag 


> A giant inflatable rubber bag for use in the construc- 
tion field, has been developed by B. F. Goodrich Avia- 
tion Products Co., Akron, Ohio. The new product raises 
the roofs and lowers the floors of demountable homes. 
The deflated air-bag is positioned under the roof sec- 


tion and inflated with a conventional air compressor. 
raising the roof as it inflates. With the raised roof 
supported by props, the bag is allowed to deflate. Ac- 
cording to the company, the entire process can be per- 
formed by two men in six minutes. The bag is manu- 
factured from fabric coated with a special synthetic 
rubber that is said to resist abrasion and the effects of 
extremely high and low temperatures, petroleum prod- 
ucts and mildew. Inflated, it measures 11 feet in diam- 
eter and 15 feet in length.. The bag weighs 90 pounds 
and folds into a package 36 x 36 x 15 inches. Deflated, 
it covers approximately 300 square feet. 


Kemi-Kleen Cloth 


> A non-woven fabric named “Kemi-Kleen Cloth” that 
is chemically treated to pick up dust and dirt particles © 
has been introduced by Lowndes Products of Philadel- 
phia, Penna., manufacturer of non-woven cleaning and 
wiping cloths for the U.S. Navy. The fiber dispersion proc- 
ess employed by Lowndes furnishes uniform multi-direc- 
tional strength and excellent durability. Principal ingre- 
dient of the bonding formulation used is Chemigum latex. 
Minute pockets formed by the web-like structure of the 
chemically treated cloth pick up and trap dust and dirt 
particles on contact. The dust pick-up formulation is 
carefully controlled and leaves no harmful residue on 
rugs, floors, furnishings or industrial equipment the com- 
pany states. 


Textractor and Texroc Rolls 


&> Two new textile rolls to be used in extracting liquids 
on dye and bleachery operations, have been named 
“Textractor” and “Texroc”: by the Manhattan Rubber 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Used in extracting liquids on mangles, mercerizers, 
wringers and ranges, they work efficiently as a pair but 
either roll may be used separately to suit the installation. 
Manhattan Textractor rolls are reported to be more 
crack-resistant and to extract more water than conven- 
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(CONT'D) 


NEW GOODS 


tional rubber covered rolls, and the cushion-like nip 
prevents crushing. Cloth crushing as usually experienced 
with ordinary rolls is eliminated. Manhattan Texroc 
rolls are entirely new types of hard white rubber rolls 
that extract up to 10 per cent more water than metal 
rolls, minimize chemical and dye build-up and eliminate 
pitting. The manufacturer claims both permit maximum 
and uniform edge-to-edge water removal and have longer 
roll lite. 


Riegel Coated Gloves 


> A complete new line of neoprene, vinyl plastic and 
rubber coated work gloves has been introduced by the 
‘Industrial Glove Division of the Riegel. Textile Corp.. 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. The neoprene 


NOW ...A NEWER AND BETTER PRESS 


KM Hydraulic Presses are the most improved and 
finest of their kind. Learn about the many features 
of our different models. For complete information 
and illustrated brochure write to: Dept. 


MA HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


KINGSBACHER-MURPHY CO./6245 LEXINGTON AVE./ HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 


cut your cost 


nvince you that your 


extruder pack screens cost 


an be lowered 
We are erving Ame 4S largest extruders 


Prices include proriton anywhere in U.S.A 


gloves are said to be liquid-proof, to resist acids, solvents 
and caustics and to be suitable wherever heat, snagging 
or cutting are a danger. Riegel states that the fully- 
coated vinyl plastic gloves are 3 or 4 times more effective 
against oil than ordinary plastic gloves, protect against 
solvents and abrasives and offer superior finger dexterity 
and improved hand comfort. A positive grip and excel- 
lent resistance to cutting, abrasion, heat and punctures 
are outstanding properties of the natural rubber coated 
group, the company states. 


EXTRUDER 


Multi-Link Mat Introduced 


> A new oil and greaseproof multi-link mat that pro- 
vides safe non-skid footing for industrial floors has been our large, diversified stock of wire cloth 
announced by the B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 


reduce your overhead 
and storage costs by ordering extruder 
pack screens as you need them from 


fast delivery 


Co., Akron, Ohio. Conventional mats have unsatisfactory 

service life when exposed to the effects of petroleum ak 

products. The multi-link matting is custom-made with ie Stainless Steel, Monel, Brass... in mesh 
sizes 2 to 200 to any diameter 


links strung on parallel non-rusting spring steel rods. 
Links, nosing and edging are made of the same oilproof 
Serving Industry for 126 Consecutive Years 


material and available only in a brown color. 
Tep Quality Woven Wire Cloth 
GEORGE A. WILLIAMS & SON 
17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y., BEekman 3-0280 


An editorial index to Volume 82 of RUBBER AGE appears 
on pages 201-204 of this issue. 
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. 2W Dial Comparator 


Dimensional checking is fast, easy and 
accurate with Ames Dial Comparators. 
You get definite, impersonal readings 
right from the dial. There's no guesswork 
or hguring. 

Special comparators are available for 
measuring all forms of rubber and plastic. 
Write today for complete information. 


San principal Cite 


Representative 


2) BC. AMES CO, 


38 Ames Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MICROMETER DIAL GAUGES e MICROMETER DIAL INDICATORS 


4 DARLINGTON CHEMICALS, INC. 


Represented by 


Maggie’s DClIsion: 


April is the month of 

showers and occasional warm 
days which should remind the 
wise rubber man that summer heat 


is near. If you had trouble 
during last year’s torrid weather 
with your Neoprene compounds A 
—now is the time to try Tie 
D CI Light Magnesium Oxide to be He Pa 
ready for a trouble-free summer. LAAT HH 


Write us for samples—test 
and you'll know. 


3 


1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Summit Chemical! Co., Akron 
Tumpeer Chemical Co., Chicago 


The B. E. Dougherty Co., 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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New Equipment 


Fatigue Testing Machine 


> A new type machine for flex-cracking and cut-growth 
tests of rubber and plastic materials, made by Zwick & 
Co., Einsingen, West Germany, enables tests conforming 
to ASTM and other specifications and standards. It is of 
twin-column design for testing 16 specimens simultane- 


ously. The motor is of constant speed, is capable of 300 
flexing cycles per minute, has an eccentric stroke set- 
ting of from 0 to 100 mm. cycle counter, with automatic 
cut-off to stop the machine after 1000, 3000 or SOOO 
flexing cycles. This tester can be used for extension 
cracking also when a total tensile load of up to 50 
pounds can be applied to four specimens. Details are 
available from William J. Hacker & Co., Inc., 82 Beaver 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Taylor Volumetric Differential Pressure Transmitter 


®& The Taylor 205-T volumetric differential pressure 
transmitter was designed for the purpose of simplifying 
difficult flow and liquid level measurements, such as 
corrosive fluids, liquids that jell when not in motion, 
colloidal suspensions and slurries. Its use is said to 
provide a standard instrument that eliminates a wide 
variety of costly special installations and the maintenance 
of winterized lead lines ordinarily required between trans- 
mitter and process. No added installation problems are 
encountered for use with viscose, liquid sulfur, sulfuric 
or HF acid. The instrument also measures differential 
pressures on fractionating columns, pumps and filters. 
It is manufactured by Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester i, N. Y. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


OREC 0300 Ozone Test Chambers 


& OREC 0300 series ozone test chambers featuring an 
entirely automatic control system has been announced 
by Ozone Research & Equipment Corp., 3861 West In- 
dian School Road, Phoenix, Ariz. Each unit is pro- 
vided with a panel meter for directly reading ozone con- 
centration in pphm/volume when selecting a desired 
ozone concentration in the cabinet. The ozone test cham- 
‘bers are said to operate continuously on a 24 hour 
schedule without the need for laboratory attendance. For 


use at any ozone concentration it is necessary simply to 
turn one dial to set the panel meter at the desired concen- 
_ tration. Because of the automatic control system, ozone 
concentration is said to be constant without regard to 
the number of samples in the chamber and the rate at 
which samples ozonize during test. OREC 0300 is de- 
signed to conform to ASTM D-1149-55T and all known 
ozone test specifications for the accelerated ozone crack- 
ing of rubber and other elastomeric vulcanizates, and to 
provide the ozone concentrations required by ASTM 
D-470-54T, D-1352-54T, D-1373-55T and IPCEA 
Wire and Cable Tests. OREC 0300 series specifications 
include the following: Bench model, 48 inches wide by 
36 inches high x 25 inches deep; temperature range, 5°F. 
below ambient to 200°F. with +1°F. Power-O-Matic 
-temperature control; air circulation velocity over sam- 
-ples, 2 feet per second; air flow through chamber, up to 
2 chamber changes of freshly ozonized air per minute: 
power requirements, 100-120 volts, 60 cycles, AC (In- 
tegral 115 volt constant voltage regulator); exterior 
finish, pastel blue hammerloid enamel with all chrome 
hardware; interior, entirely stainless steel. 


Gross Pipe Jacket 


& The Gross pipe jacket, manufactured by F. R. Gross 
Co., Inc., P. O. Box 2044, Akron 11, Ohio, is designed 
to heat or cool a pipe around which it is placed. It is 
said to be easily installed without welding. Other advan- 
tages claimed for the pipe jacket are high heat transfer 
rates, economical use of water, easy mobility, low cost, 
and anti-corrosion construction. The jacket is used for 
cooling water up to 80 pound pressure. 


FOR 
LOW TEMPERATURE 


FLEXIBILITY 


RC PLASTICIZER 


Other RC Plasticizers for : Superior Flex 
the rubber industry include 


ADIPATES, % Reduced Nerve 
Low Volatile Loss 


BUTYL OLEATE, 
TG-9 and BD-8. %& Smooth Extrusions 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES! 


SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1930 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New South Road, Hicksville 2, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK 7 AKRON ° CHICAGO e BOSTON 


Squeeze Roll Units 


Any Size Any Type 


LEON MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY 


Special Industrial Machinery 


For Urethane And Latex Foams 
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At 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead & Zinc Compounds 
meet the specific demands 
of the rubber industry... 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a compre- 
hensive line of both lead and zine com- 
pounds for the rubber industry. Rigid 
product control is maintained from the 
ore to the finished product. More than a 
century of experience assures you of 
customer service unequalled in the field. 
Zinc Oxides Litharge 

Basic White Lead Silicate Sublimed Litharge 


Basic Carbonate of White Lead Red Lead (95°% 97°% 98°%) 
Sublimed White Lead Sublimed Blue Lead 


EAGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


g Since 1843 
General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
PICHER 


West Coast Sales Agent 
THE BUNKER HILL COMPANY, Chemical Products Division 


Seattle * Portland * Oakland * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Kellogg, Idaho 


Industrial 
Al Textiles 


DEPENDABLE such as: 

TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
CHAFERS 
LAUNDRY TEXTILES 
SEWING TWINES 
CORDAGE 

SUPPLY YARNS 
COATING FABRICS 
SHEETINGS 
& 
other available facilities: 


BLEACHING 
DYEING 
FINISHING 
SEWING 


We solicit your inquiries 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


| JMC Laboratory Mill 


& The JMC two-roll 6 by 13 inch laboratory mill has 
4 inch diameter journal necks which, according to the 
manufacturer, JMC, 683 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, 


N. J., are the largest used on this type machine. Other 
features are hardened and ground steel rolls, cast steel - 
top frames, forced feed lubrication, micrometric roll 
adjustments, calibrated indicators and 7/2 -hp geared 
motor. 


Buss Micro-Surfacer 


& Buss Machine Works, Holland, Mich., has recently 
added to its line of micro-surfacers a high speed sizing 
machine for tolerance planning of plastic blocks or sheets 
and flat extruded, laminated or. pressed materials. Ad- 


vantages claimed for the machine are that stock can be 
sized at considerably higher feed rates in one pass, and 
that the high velocity of the cutters allows machining of 
thermal plastics without melting them. The rigidity of 
the large cutter head and carbide knives is said to permit 
very dense materials to be machined which previously 
could only be sized by grinding or sanding. . 
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FREE 


NEW QUICK REFERENCE 
CATALOG F- 10R 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) : 


Goodman Rubber Mill Strip Cutter 


& Two features of a new rubber mill strip cutter manu- 
factured by G. F. Goodman & Son, 401 Richmond Street, 
Philadelphia 25, Penna., are a micrometer control and 
a swing back mount. The former is said to offer precise 


for hose and pipe QUICK COUPLING ASSEMBLIES 
You'll want to keep this excellent, practical working Catalog 
close at hand. Lots of illustrations clearly show the complete 
interchangeability of master gauged OPW KAMLOKS. Detailed 
recommendation and sizing charts, typical specials for unique 
applications and factual information will help you in 
ning, selection and determining installation. _ 

Just write us on your letterhead and it’s your: 


control over stock widths by means of a knob gradu- 
ated in increments of .015 inch, and the latter to allow 
the attachment to be moved back to a safe position 
when it is not in use. The unit can be mounted on 42, 
48, 54 or 60-inch two-roll rubber mixing mills. The 
toolsteel blades are hardened to Rockwell C 35-40, can 


be sharpened with a file or bench grinder, but are not 

hard enough to-cut mil roll. An extruder may be stip. WNTERNATIONAL BECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
fed directly from the warm-up mill with this attachment 
and a simple overhead conveyor. 


Shore A-2 Durometer with Tolerance Hands 
& Newly introduced by Shore Instrument & Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 90-35 Van Wyck Expressway, Jamaica 35, N. Y., 
is its model A-2 durometer with tolerance hands. The 


JORDAN CORPORATION 


Industrial Sales Division of OPW Corporation 
6013 Wiehe Rd., Cincinnati 13, Ohio ELmhurst |-1352 


The I.T.A. program is tailored by Dayton Rubber to 
your needs—for personnel training, for help in estab- 
lishment of new formulae, for up-dating production 
techniques on natural rubber, synthetics and foams. 

Whatever your problems... processing rayon or nylon 
cord, fabrics, carbon blacks, etc. ... LT.A.’s expert 
staff of technicians and teachers can help you. 

Through I.T.A. you get the latest up-to-the-minute 
methods you need—at surprisingly low cost. If you wish, 
Dayton technicians will design your factory or super- 
vise machinery installations: Write International Tech- 
nical Assistance Division, Dayton Rubber Company, 
Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 


INTERNATION, 


Cable Address: ASSISTANCE 
Thorobred 

two red hands may be set by knurled knobs to show “A 

acceptable limits, or range, and are of visual assistance One pron. como 


where a large number of parts in a specific hardness Dayton Aube er 


range are to be tested. The instrument is supplied in a 
5 Manufacturer of Tires, Tubes, V-Belts, Rollers, Polyurethane Products and 
mahogany case which measures 6 x 4!'2 x 15s inches. other highly specialized and technical rubber products. 
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Justitution 
of the Rubber Industry 


LONDON 


You are invited to become a member. 

The annual subscription of $7.50 brings 
to members the bi-monthly TRANSAC. 
TIONS and PROCEEDINGS, which 


contain many original papers and im- 


portant articles of value to rubber scien- 


tists, technologists, and engineers. 


Members have the privilege of purchas- 
ing at reduced rates other publications of 
the Institution, including the ANNUAL 
REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF 
RUBBER TECHNOLOGY (which pre- 
sents a convenient review of advances in 
rubber), and a_ series of MONO- 
GRAPHS on special aspects of rubber 
technology (monographs published to 
date deal with Tire Design, Aging and 
Calendering). 


Further details are easily obtained by 


writing to: 


Secretary, 


INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
4, KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS 
LONDON, W.8., ENGLAND 
Telephone: Bayswater 9101 


BOOKS 


Ebonite: Its Nature, Properties and Compounding. By J. R. 
Scott. Published by MacLaren & Sons, Ltd., 131 Great 
Suffork St.. London S.E., England. 54% x 834 in. 294 pp. 
Price: In England 50s: In U. S. and Canada $8.00. 

(Available from Book Department, RUBBER AGE ) 


Ebonite, or hard rubber. possesses a combination of properties 
which has caused it to find many industrial applications. Despite 
certain shortcomings—notably the necessity for lengthy cures, 
tendencies toward discoloration and loss of electrical insulating 
properties On exposure to air and light, and the property of 
softening and deforming at high temveratures—it has continued 
to be an important material in many fields. 

It was the need felt for improved hard rubber vulcanizates. 
that provided the stimulus for the investigations whose results 
are summarized in this book. In 1931 the Research Association . 
of British Rubber Manufacturers issued a memorandum detailing 
a program of cooperative research to be conducted by R. A. B. . 
R. M., British Electrical and Allied Industries Research Associa- 
tion and the Ceylon Rubber Research Scheme on hard rubber, ° 
with particular attention to means of improving its surface 
stability and resistance to. “plastic yield” at high temperatures 
without sacrificing electrical properties. 

The object of the present volume is to. bring together the 
main facts. of the scattered mass of information produced by 
this research, and, where necessary, to rediscuss the results in 
light of present knowledge, and by presenting this information 
to aid the manufacturer in compounding and vulcanizing his 
product to give the best service. In particular, the fundamental 
nature of “plastic yield” and the factors which control it, and 
surface deterioration in light and its dependence on compounding 
and other variables, are analyzed. , 

The chapter titles of the book indicate its scope: (1) What ts 
Ebonite?, (2) Heat Evolution During Cure, (3) Surface Deteriora- 
tion in Light, (4) Resistance to Swelling by Liquids, (5) Time of 
Cure, (6) Temperature of Cure, (7) Method of Curing, (8).Rub- 
ber-Sulfur Ratio. (9) Use of Purified Natural Rubber and 
Gutta-Percha, (10) Organic Accelerators and Metallic Oxide 
Activators, (11) Mineral Fillers—General, (12) Silica Fillers, 
(13) Ebonite Dust, (14) Softeners, (15) Reclaimed Rubber, (16) 
Synthetic Rubber Ebonites and (17) Recommendations on Com- . 
pounding and Curing. 

Three appendices follow the text: (1) Test Methods, (2) Bibli- 
ography, listing the original reports and papers resulting from 
the Joint Ebonite Research, and (3) Literature References, a list 
of other relevant books and articles. An extensive subject index 
closes the volume, will be a basic work for many years. 


Emulsions: Theory and Practice. By Paul Becher. (ACS Mono- 
graph No. 135). Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 382 pp. 
$12.50. 


This book is an essentially self-contained discussion of modern 
emulsion theory and practices, with particular attention to the 
developments of the last 15 years. It begins with the facts and 
theories of surface chemistry relevant to emulsions and_ the 
physical properties of emulsions as a function of emulsion 
composition. Next, the theories of emulsion stability and mani- 
festations of instability (such as inversion, creaming and com- 
plete demulsification) are covered. The volume also. contains 
discussions of the chemistry of emulsifying agents, emulsifier 
efficiency as a function of composition, and the technique of 
emulsification, including various types of emulsators. It offers 
practical formulation information on numerous emulsion types, 
and describes the commercial aspects of demulsification. Two 
useful appendices deal with the measurement of emulsion 
properties and commercially available emulsifying agents. 
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LET ALL THE PHILBLACKS CURRENT PHILPRENE POLYMERS 
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NON-PIGMENTED PIGMENTED WITH PHILBLACK 


Philblack A, Fast Extrusion Furnace Black. 
Excellent tubing molding, calendering, + 
finish! Mixes easily. Disperses heat. Non- - 


staining. 


PHILPRENE 
PHILPRENE 

Philblack O, High Abrasion Furnace Black. PHILPRENE _ PHILPRENE 1100 

For long, durable life. Good conductivity. 
Excellent flex life and hot tensile. Easy PHILPRENE 

processing. PHILPRENE 


Philblack 1, Intermediate Super Abrasion PHILPRENE PHILPRENE 1600 
PHILPRENE PHILPRENE 1601 


Furnace Black. Superior abrasion. More PHILPRENE 1408 
tread miles at moderate cost. 


Philblack £, Super Abrasion Furnace PHILPRENE 
PHILPRENE PHILPRENE 1803 
Black. Toughest black yet! Extreme resist PHILPRENE PHILPRENE 1805 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Faith, Donald 
B. Keyes and Ronald L. Clark. Published by John Wiley & 


Industrial Chemicals. (Second Edition). By W. L. 

Sons, Inc.. 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 6 x 9'%4 in. 

844 pp. $16.00. 
This valuable book, first published in 1950, has now been 
revised to reflect the tremendous changes undergone by the 
chemical! industry since the publication of the first edition. These 
include. for example, the appearance of new chemicals of indus- 
trial importance, such as polyethylene and the diisocyanates; 
growth in production of certain chemicals, such as acrylonitrile 
which has increased 700 per cent, and effects of such factors as 
the sulfur shortage during the Korean War which has influenced 
drastic changes in the technology of aromatic hydrocarbons. 

To present a well-rounded survey, the authors have added 35 
chemicals to the original 106, and have dropped one. Each 
chemical is treated in a separate chapter, which supplies informa- 
tion on how it is made, how it is used, how much has been 
produced each year for the past 20 years, important chemical 
and physical properties, grades, how it is packaged and shipped, 
who makes it and where, and important economic trends. 

In general, the format of the first edition has been followed. 
All production charts have been changed to cover the years 
1935 to 1985: price charts cover 1936 to 1956. Use patterns 
have been updated as far as possible. The one major change in 
format Is the elimination of maps showing plant locations. These 
have been replaced by lists of manufacturers with cities in which 
their plants are located. 

A perusal of the table of contents, which lists such materials 
as acrylonitrile, butadiene, carbon black, stearic acid, styrene 
and sulfur among many others, emphasizes the pertinency of the 
subject matter to the rubber technologist. 


Engineering Properties and Applications of Plastics. By Gilbert 


Ford Kinney. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 6 x 914 in. 278 pp. $6.75. 


This book describes the characteristics of plastics. It is written 
for those who work with plastics and for those who require 
background information for the proper utilization or specifica- 
tion of these materials. The various plastics are analyzed sep- 
arately. more or less in order of increasing complexity. A 
unified treatment rather than a topical approach permits the 
principles. concepts and terminology to be established for the 
simpler materials, and is also utilized in the case of the more 
complex ones. Separate chapters describe methods for fabrica- 
tion and the mechanical, electrical, optical and thermal properties 
of the various materials. 

The chapter titles indicate the scope of the book: (1) General 
Nature of Plastics, (2) Polyethylene, (3) Polyvinyl Chloride, (4) 
Polystyrene, (5) Acrylic Plastics, (6) Other Vinyl-type Plastics, 
(7) Cellulose Plastics, (8) Phenolic Plastics, (9) Amino Plastics. 
(10) Polyesters, Polyamides and Epoxies, (11) Silicones, (12) 
Rubbers. (13) Molding Methods, (14) Engineering Properties, 
(15) Thermal Properties, (16) Optical Properties, (17) Electrical 
Properties. (18) Chemistry of Plastics. 

A nineteenth chapter is devoted entirely to tables which 
summarize chemical formulas, general characteristics and typical 
applications for representative plastics. A subject index con- 
cludes the volume. 

Emphasis is placed on a fundamental understanding of the 
nature of plastics, which, the author says may have led to 
oversimplification in some cases. However, he has achieved one 
of his aims, which was to organize a tremendous amount of 
subject’ matter by selecting pertinent material illustrate 
principles. The reader should find the information provided 
amply sufficent to serve as a guide for detailed study. 
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ITS PRODUCTION, 
APPLICATION AND 
TEST METHODS 


By R. H. Norman 


The first of four technical manuals produced by staff 
members of the Research Association of British 
Rubber Manufacturers, this publication surveys a 
whole mass of results and presents the main conclu- 
sions in a form which can be easily used by the 


industry. 


‘Conductive Rubber: Its Production, Application and 
Test Methods," deals comprehensively with the con- 
ductive and antistatic classes of rubber. Chapter 
headings include — Contact Resistance — Manu- 
facture — Effects of Stress, Time and Other Variables 
on Resistivity — Test Methods — Variability of 
Resistivity — Uses of Conductive Rubber. 


99 pp. $3.00 


Use the Handy Coupon Below 
to Order Your Copy 


RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., New York I, N. Y. 


Please send me copy(ies) of "Conductive Rubber’ 


at $3.00 per copy (U.S. and Canada). 
[] Payment Enclosed Bill Me 


Name 


Address 


i 
Note: Add 3% for New York City Addresses - 


REINFORCEMENT 
OF RUBBERS 


D. PARKINSON 


° Published by the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry 


¢ The Fourth in a Series of Mono- 
graphs by Leading Authorities 


¢ Brings Together our Present Day 
Knowledge of Reinforcement 


* 102 Pages — 62 Figures — Com- 


Introduction and Historical Properties of Carbon Blacks 
Influence of Carbon Blacks on the Properties of Unvul- 
canized Rubber © Factors Influencing Reinforcement © In- 
fluence of Carbon Blacks on the Properties of Vulcanized 
Rubber © Effect of Some Non-Black Fillers on the Properties 
Bound Rubber or Rubber Carbon Gel 
Distribution and Dispersion of Carbon Black Particles in 
Some Effects of Carbon Structure 
of Milling Procedure on Physical Properties © Theories on 
Softening of Rubber-Filled Vulcanizates by 
Rubber-Filler Linkages 
Surface Area and Linkage Formation © Effects in Rubber of 
Surface Treatment of 


of Natural Rubber 


Surface Porosity of Carbon Black 
Carbon Blacks and Its Effect on Rubber Properties ¢ Chemical 


dynamics and Reinforcement 


101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


copy(ies) of "Reinforcement of Rub- 
bers" at $4.00 U.S. and Canada. ($4.50 Foreign) 


[_] Payment Enclosed 


Note: Add 3% for New York City Addresses 
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BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Special Purpose Machinery for the Chemical and Process 
Industries. (Bulletin No. PE-5802). H. W. Worth Co., P. O. 
Box 9051A, Birmingham 9, Ala. 82 x II in. 4 pp. 


The various types of mixing, blending and other process 
equipment manufactured by the company are described tn this 
bulletin. Text and photographs are used to present such ‘items 
as production size ball and pebble mills, conical dry blenders, 
conical vacuum dryers and rotary processing blenders, double 
arm mixing and kneading machines, continuous type mixers 
and blenders. retractable shell type pressure filters and boltless 
autoclaves and curing chambers. Sizes are detailed and suggested 
uses are given. Included is an alphabetical index of all the 
items produced by the company. 


Buflovak Customer Service Laboratory. (Catalog No. 381). 
Buflovak Equipment Division, Blaw-Knox Co., 1543 Fillmore 
Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 12 x 9 in. 10 pp. 


A research and testing laboratory for solving problems in 
drying, evaporation, extraction, mixing, crystallization and other 
related processes is described in this attractive brochure. The 
installation—the Buflovak Customer Service Laboratory—is a 
complete processing plant equipped with small scale experimental 
units and semi-size plant equipment. The uses of the various 
machines—including spray dryers, vacuum rotary dryers, drum 
dryers. forced circulation evaporators, and many others—in 
solving clients’ problems are illustrated with photographs and 
explained in detail. 


Kenflex. Kenrich Corp., 57-02 48th St., Maspeth 78, N. Y. 
x 11 in. 8 pp. 


Properties of Kenflex resins and related products are presented 
in detail in this technical bulletin. Five solid and five liquid or 
semi-liquid resins and plasticizers are presented in chart form, 
with functions and applications specifically designated. Also 
included are electrical specifications. Kenflex PL, a viscous aro- 
matic processing oil used for improving physicals of wire and 
cable jackets, extruded hose, gasket stocks and other products, 
is analyzed, as is Kenflex Processing Aid, a synthetic polymer of 
aromatic hydrocarbons. Mixing, dispersion, molding and ex- 
trusion advantages obtained with the latter are enumerated. 


Sulfur Dioxide. Ansul Chemical Co.. Marinette. Wisc. 814 x 
11 in. 15 pp. 


Pointing out that sulfur dioxide is essential to many industries, 
this publication discusses the chemical at length. Physical prop- 
erties, specifications, test methods, chemical properties and 
suggested uses are detailed. Extensive description of toxicity 
characteristics and treatment procedures is ‘given. Shipping 
information includes data on containers, sizes and transportation 
and storage. Uses suggested are as an acidifying and or neutra- 
lizing agent, solvent, antioxidant, anti-chlor, and polymerizing 
agent, as well as others. 


Lewis-Shepard Lever: Winter 57-58. Lewis-Shepard Products, 
Inc., Watertown, Mass. 812 x 11 in. 16 pp. 


Featured in this magazine, which is prepared especially for 
companies interested in materials handling, are case history 
stories of the successful application of mechanized materials 
handling techniques in a wide range industries. Among subjects 
discussed are palletless handling, palletized shipments and 
solutions to multi-level handling problems. Two pages are de- 
voted to the attachments available for the company’s walkie 
and rider-type fork trucks. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Dimethylol Phenol Curing System in Butyl Rubber and Eftects 
of Various Activators. (Bulletin No. 100-4). Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., 780 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 8% by II in. 
16 pp. 

The purpose of the study reported in this publication is to 
examine the use of a phenol formaldehyde resin as a butyl rubber 
vulcanizing agent. Data on a number of important properties, 
notably outstanding heat resistance, are given. Specific appli- 
cations in commercial products, including conveyor belts for hot 
materials, O-rings, heat resistant packings and others, are sug- 
gested. Tables are used to present extensive information on the 
physicals of different stocks, for which formulas are given, and 
the effects of variations in the constituents. 

Denison Engineering 


Denison Multipress. (Catalog No. 120-D). 
Dublin Road, 


Division, American Brake Shoe Co., 1160 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 82 x II in. 28 pp. 


Detailed descriptions of the various operations—including 
forming, compacting, - shaping, stamping, pressing, injecting, 
slotting. trimming, bending, peening, blanking, pelleting. testing, 
and molding—of the Denison multipress are given in this attrac- 
tive publication. Photographs shows the press in operation on 
the production line. Considerable attention is devoted to spe- 
cial features and auxiliary equipment. A good use of text and 
schematic. diagrams is made in giving a clear picture of the ma- 
chines and their operation. . 

(Special Report No. 28) 
1515 Broadway, New 
$1.75 (members); $2.50 


loward the Factory of the Future. 
American Management Association, 
York 36, N. ¥. 6 x 9 in. 96 pp. 
(non-members). 


In addition to reviewing such new dimensions in industry as 
electronics and atomic energy, this report emphasizes the steps 
that have already been taken toward automation by leading 
American companies. A case study provides a detailed descrip- 
tion of the introduction of important innovations in this re- 
spect in the machine tool industry. Other papers provide a 
functional breakdown of automation at work, summarizing its 
impact On maintenance, materials handling, transportation, pur- 
chasing and manpower utilization. 

é 
A-C Polyethylene Lubricant 8407 in a Black-Filled Butyl Rub- 
ber Compound. (Rubber Laboratory Release No. 21). Bar- 
rett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., 

New York 6, N. Y. 842 x Il in. 8 pp 


Advantages obtained by using A-C Polyethylene Lubricant 
8407 in a black-filled butyl rubber compound are emphasized 
in this bulletin. General behavior of the lubricant is described. 
and typical properties listed. Comparative date on physical 
properties of the stock with no lubricant and at various loadings 
are given. ASTM test procedures are detailed. 


Gardner Laboratory Catalogue. Gardner Laboratory. Inc., P. O. 
Box 5728, Bethesda 14, Md. 82 x 11 in. 112 pp. 


Testing equipment manufactured by Gardner Laboratory suit- 
able for the rubber, plastics and other industries is described in 
detail in this booklet. Text. diagrams and tables are used to 
present the extensive data, and each instrument is fully illus- 
trated. The instruments cover the full range used in the rubber 
industry. 

e 


(Bulletin No. G-579). Day Co., 


Day Type “RJ” Dust Filter. 
x II in. 


810 Third Ave. N.E.. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

8 pp. 

Industrial dust control with the Day “RJ” dust filter is the 
subject of this booklet. A cutaway view of the filter shows the 
working parts and explains the filtering principle. Facts on de- 
sign, efficiency and operation of the unit are included. Dimen- 
sions, specifications and illustrations of the five basic types of 
the unit for a wide variety of dust control applications are given. 
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ia technical literature 


-—RUBBER— 


fundamentals of its science and technology 


DR. JEAN LE BRAS 
French Rubber Institute 
translated by 


IRENE £. BERCK, Ph.D. 


Editor, Chemical Publishing Co., Inc. 


460 pages illustrated 1957 $12.00 


This is the first book ever published which 
thoroughly covers the entire rubber industry, 
including synthetic elastomers, latices of both 
natural and synthetic rubbers, and even the 
pertinent plastics, in less than 500 pages. 

It is written especially for the busy rubber 
chemist and technologist, beginner and student, 
who have no time to untangle the details they 
really need from a maze of compiled literature. 

Utility is the keynote of the book. With ju- 
dicious selection from the latest developments 
in rubber chemistry and physics, theories of 
elasticity, vulcanization, accelerators, rein- 
forcement, antioxidants, etc., and the most up- 
to-date procedures of rubber technology and 
testing, it provides a well-balanced, concise but 
comprehensive treatise on this vital commodity. 

Special] attention is given to the principles 
of selecting the most suitable compounding in- 
gredients to meet the specifications placed on 
the finished product. 


= Check These 


Up-to-date A to Z coverage 
Balanced theory and practice 
 Instructive illustrations 


Comparative evaluation of 
natural and synthetic rubbers 


Simple and lucid style 
 Time-saving index 


RUBBER AGE 


101 West 31st St., New York I, N.Y. 


Please send me .... copy(ies) of “Rubber—Fundamentals of 
its Science and Technology” at $12.00 each. 

Payment Enclosed Bill Me 
Name 


Address 


add 3% for New York City Addresses 


MARKET REPORTS 


TRENDS 
NEWS 


Natural Rubber 


Since our last report (March 3), the 
price of natural rubber on the New York 
Commodity Exchange has moved in a 
range of 137 points, high for the period 
being 27.25c reached on March 21, and 
low being 25.88c reached on March 3. 
The average price of spot rubber for the 
month of March was 26.64c based on 
21 trading days. This compares with an 
average of 26.32c in the previous month. 

The trade indicates the “uneventful” 
market for the past few weeks reflects 
the current indecision in most rubber 
quarters both in the United States and 
abroad. Few in the trade see the prospect 
of any decisive move in the rubber mar- 
ket. The concensus is that another good 
break in the price structure and a_sus- 
tained lower level for a period of time 
would have the effect of stimulating some 
increase in natural rubber consumption 
throughout the world. 


‘Too Much” Rubber Around 


Meanwhile, as any number in the trade 
express it, “there is just too much rubber 
around looking for takers.” A number 
of rubber interests take the view that it 
may be a little while before the rubber 
market assumes an improved undertone. 
It is quite probable, it is said, that the 
price structure may be pared considerably 
from even the present levels. 

Analysts at Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fen- 
ner & Smith report that seldom has there 
seemed to be so much unanimity on the 
part of all segments of the producing and 
consuming industry. Were it not for the 
deteriorated conditions in Indonesia, they 
state, the rubber price level might be sub- 
stantially lower than it is. 

Ward's Service reports that automobile 
manufacturers have now reduced their 
estimates of 1958 production to 4.7 mil- 
lion passenger cars. The number of cars 
in inventory are said to be approaching 
the | million mark. Generally speaking, 
this is the worst situation since 1952. 
Foreign car sales in January, on the other 
hand, exceeded 5 per cent of our total 
market for the first time. 

In more “normal” times, a_ situation 
such as that which now exists in Indo- 
nesia would have forced natural rubber 
prices upwards. Today, however, the mar- 
ket hardly recognizes the Indonesian situ- 
ation at all. Large dealers have been op- 
erating with extreme caution. Likewise, 
bulk buying has literally ground to a halt, 
MLPES reports state. 


Course of Future Events 


All over the world a mood of “watch- 
ful waiting” seems to be developing, with 
producers and consumers eying’ each 
other warily. How soon a break in the 
situation will develop is problematical. 
Where natural rubber is concerned, how- 
ever, the early indications are not too 
favorable. 

RMA reports for February indicate an 
increase in the synthetic preference ratio. 
On the basis of statistics available to date, 
1958 may see natural rubber consumption 
in the United States at a figure lower 
than 500,000 long tons, or the lowest in 
SiX years. 
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Price Data 


Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 


FROM MARCH 1 TO MARCH 31 


Mer. Spot May July Sept Nov. Sales 
} 6.00 142 
5 26.25 4 
6 26.38 49 
26.25 19 
10 6.50) 
11 6.75 R() 
12 26.50 54 
13 6.75 

14 26.63 7 
15 
l¢ 

17 27.13 8¢ 
18 7 
19 
39 
21 160 
24 27.00 23 
25 26.88 91 
6.5 

38 26.50 26.56 26.56 56 
1 2 26.¢ 30 

Outside Market 

No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 

May 658 

Tune 265% 
rt iin Latex Crepe 

Thin Brown C repe, No. 2 er 23% 


London 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 


Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 


Mar. 3 — ir. 31 

Close High Low Close 
May a5 35.58 36.15 35.98 35.98 
35.81 36.42 36.22 36.23 
35.84 36.91 36.70 36.72 


Notes & Quotes 


H. C. Bugbee, president of the Natural 
Rubber Bureau, speaking at the recent 
meeting of the Commercial Chemical De- 
velopment Association in New _ York. 
stated that the rubber producers of Ma- 
laya have been standing on their own feet 
for the past fifty years and “I am con- 
fident will continue to do so for the next 
fifty on the basis of quality and price.” 
Mr. Bugbee pointed out that with close 
to 3 million people in Southeast Asia 
directly engaged in the production of nat- 
ural rubber and perhaps another million 
deriving their income from ancillary 
trades, it is desirable and important from 
a humane and U.S. security standpoint 
that they prosper and remain on our side. 
He strongly stressed, however, that this 
was a matter “for governments to handle.” 


PRICES 


Synthetic Rubber 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
reports that consumption of all types of 
synthetic rubber in February amounted to 
63, 520 long tons as compared with Janu- 
ary’s consumption of 72,625 long tons. Of 
the total new rubber consumed in Feb- 
ruary, synthetic rubber accounted for 
63.48 per cent, an increase over the Janu- ° 
ary ratio of 63.03 per cent. 

-Production of all types of synthetic 
rubber during February in the United 
States amounted to 81,752 long tons com- 
pared with the 102,716 long tons produced. 
in the previous month. If production were 
to proceed at this pace for the balance 


the year, some 1,100,000 long tons 


would be produced in 1958, or about 150,- 
000 long tons less than in the previous 
year. 

The rise in the synthetic preference 
ratio in February was not expected by 
many in the trade in consideration of 


‘the generally depressed prices for natural 


rubber. What is happening, apparently, 
is that synthetic rubber is taking an_in- 
creasingly larger share of a smaller total 
market. 
Exports Keeping Pace 

Surprisingly, exports of synthetic rub- 
ber in the first two months of the current 
year are keeping pace with the figures 
established in the first two months of the 
previous year, about 34,000 long tons in 
the first two months of 1957 and 35,300 
long tons in the first two months of this 
year. This is taken by some to indicate 
still another facet of the growing world- 
wide switch to synthetic rubber. 

Stocks of synthetic rubber continue to 
rise and at the end of February, 1958, 
stood at about 213,000 long tons. At the 
end of the same month in 1957, stocks 
totaled 184,800 long tons, while at the 
end of the year, 201,149 long tons of syn- 
thetic rubber were on hand. That stocks 
continue to rise in the face of falling pro- 
duction is another. indication of the leth- 
argy which is obvious in all industrial 
circles. 

The short range view for synthetic rub- 
ber parallels that for most other segments 
of the rubber industry. Since production 
rates can be set to coincide with estimated 
consumption, however, the synthetic rub- 
ber producer is not nearly so badly off 
as are others. The fact that the export 
market continues to grow is an encour- 
aging . sign. 

Over the long range, the synthetic rub- 
ber picture looks very promising indeed. 
Consider that the gains in the export mar- 
ket are being made at a time when nat- 
ural rubber, in European markets, is com- 
petitive and sometimes priced lower than 
synthetic rubber. 


The Over-All Picture 

In consideration of the many favorable 
factors which surround the synthetic rub- 
ber market, many in the trade tend to 
view reduced production-consumption as 
a transitory occurence. It is held, in 
these quarters, that the dominance of syn- 
thetic rubber will continue to increase and 
that synthetic will continue to take an 
ever-increasing share of an ever-increasing 
market. 
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: ; 
3 
| 27.28 
July-Sept. = 2728 
Et Middling Upland Quotations 
174 


SLOW ACTION 
AT PROCESSING 
TEMPERATURE 


FAST ACTION 
AT CURE 
TEMPERATURE 


Slow at processing temperatures, fast at cur- 
ing temperatures... NOBS delayed-action 
accelerators are outstanding in providing 
good cure properties plus maximum com- 


pounding safety. 
D LAYE D 0 Cyanamid’s Rubber Chemicals Department 
has thoroughly evaluated NOBS No. 1 and 
NOBS Special, alone and in conjunction 
ACCE LE RATO RS with activators. The resulting data will pro- 
vide extremely valuable assistance when 


you're setting up rubber formulations for 


optimum processing safety, cure cycles and 


cure properties. 


CYANAMID 
Request a copy of Technical Bulletin No. 
830A, Delayed Action Accelerators. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N.J. - H.M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio - 
In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


Ernest Jacoby & Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


C 

(SS 
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Dry Rubber 


(per pound carload) 


Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types 


Butaprene NAA 
Butaprene NF ..... 
Butaprene NL .............. 

Butaprene NXM .............. 
Chen 


emigum NINS 
hemigum N ‘ 


( 
( 
hemigun 
( 
4 
( 


Ne 

emigum N6B 

emigum N& ‘ 
; 
Hycar 1041 .. ree 
Hycar 1042 and 1043 ....... 
Paracril AJ... 
Paracril BL bes 
Paracril C ...... 


Paracril D 

Paracril 18-80 ... 
Polysar Krynac 800 
Polysar Krynac 801 .. 
Polysar Krynac 802 ...... eae 
Polysar Krynac 803 


Butadiene-Styrene Types 


Ameripol 1000 ................ 
Ameripol 1001 ................ 
Ameripol 1002 
Ameripol 1006 


Ameripol 1007 
Ameripol 1009 
Ameripol 1500 
Ameripoil 1501 
Ameripol 1502 
Ameripol 1703 
Ameripol 1705 


] 
Ameripol 1707 
1708 
Amerit 1710 
Asmeripol 1712 
ASRC 1000 


ASRC 1001 ..... 
ASRC 1004 
ASRC 1606 


ASRC 1018 . 

ASRC_ 1500 ; 


ASRC 1502 
ASRC 1503 
ASRC 1703 
ASRC 1708 
ASCR 3110 
Baytown 1600 


Baytown 1601 ... 
Baytown 1602 .. 
Baytown 1801 

Copo 502 

Copo 1712 

FR-S 1004 

Naugapol 1018 ...... 


5400) 


-4900? 
.5000 ! 


5800! 


.6400 


0 
S00 


S000 


.6800 


5800 3 
5000 
6000 


.5800 8 
.5000 
-5000 8 


6200 


.5900 


200 3 


.4850 2 
.5000 2 
.5000 2 
-5000 # 
.5800 3 


5900 2 


-6500 2 
60002 
.5000 
3 
.5000 


50002 


PRICES OF COMMERCIALLY 


Naugapol 1019... 


Philprene 1001 .......... 
Philprene 1018 .......... cae 
Philprene 1100 .......... 
Philprene 1500 ...... 
Phitprene: 1503 
Philprene 1605 ...... 
Phisprene 1763 
Philprene 1708 .......... since 
Philprene 1603) 6000000008 
Plioflex i778 
Polysar Kryflex 200 
Polysar Krylene ............... 
Polysar Krynol 652 ........ 
S-1601 ...... 
S-1803 
Synpol 1002 
Synpol 1006 
Synpol 1007 
Synpol 1009 ..... 
Synpol 1708 .............. 
Synpol 1712 

Butyl Rubbers 
Enjay Butyl 035 and 150 
Enjay Butyl 165 NS .......... 
Enjay Butyl 215 
Enjay Butyl 218 
Enjay Butyl 268 NS .......... 
Enjay Buty 325 
Enjay Butyl 365 NS ..... dels 
Polyser Butyl 100 ccs 
Polysar Butyl 101 ......%. 
Polysar Butyl 200 and 300 
Polgsar Baty] 
Polysar Butyl 400 ...... 


.26504 
-3000 
-2800 


-2850 3 


2300? 


Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene 


Hypal 


n<«é 
Hypalon 


0 


7000 ? 


AVAILABLE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Neoprene 
prices l.c.4.) 
Neoprene Types AC and CG , .5500 2 
Neoprene Type GN 4100 2 
Neoprene Type GN-A .......... 4100? 
Neoprene Type GRT ........... .4200 2 
Neoprene Type KNR ........ ..7500 
Neoprene Type S .4200 2 
Neoprene ‘Type .3900 ? 
Neoprene Type WHV .......... .3900 2 
Neoprene Type WRT .......... .4500 2 
Neoprene .4100 2 


Polysulfide Rubbers 


Thiokol -9500 2 
Thiokol Type ST ...... 1.00 


Silicone Rubbers* 


GE Silicone Gum (not compounded) ? 008 
Silastic (compounded) ......... 1.90 
Silastic (gums) 3.853 
Union Carbide (gums) 4.00? 
Union Carbide (compounds) ..... 2.50 3 


-Latex 


(per pound carload) 


Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types 


Butaprene N-300 ........... -4600? 
Butaprene N-400 .......... .5400? 
Butaorene M401 54002 
Chemigum 245 ...... eek .4600 
Nitrex 251 5100 
Nitrex 261¢ 54001 
Nitrex 2619 ) 
Nitrex 2 4600 
Nitrex 2¢ 4H00 


Butadiem-Styrene Types 


FR-S 2000 . .2775 3 
FR-S 2001 .. 2775 
PRS 2003 .3050 4 
FR-S 2004 :3050 
FR-S 2105 .3200 
Naugates 2006. -2900 


Nangatex 2108 3000 
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(prices 
-4700 2 


(prices l.ct.) 
2.50 


1958 


-2625 
-2950 § : 
.24102 
.24103 
.2410? 
-2600 ? 
-2700? 
.2650? 
"1940 
-19003 
-2410? 
-2410?. 
5800 3 .1930} 
-1930? 
"3000 .2060} 
"3000 .20303 - 
.19103 
.1740 
‘24108 
.24103 
‘2060 3 
.1885 3 
*.1885 3 
-19104 
25104 
124103 
.2410 3 
"1885 3 
119108 
.24108 
.25503 
.2875 3 
-2300 2 
"23002 
.2325 3 
123252 
-2300 ? 
18502 
"23002 
18252 
2 
.24108 -1825 2 
.2410 8 -1950 2 
.2435 3 19252 
24103 .1800 2 
.24108 16752 
ass 19103 24101 
1885 3 124753 
| ees .24103 .2410? 
24103 .24102 
.2410 3 .24102 
.2475 8 
700 .2060 3 
26503 -19102 
4103 .1910? 
19103 
2600 4 
17602 
.1760 2 : 
1760 2 
.1600 2 
5410 8 .2400 2 
1885 3 .2300 2 
9410 3 .2300 
2410 3 2400 
.24103 .2300 
3 .2400 2 
24753 .2450 8 
.2600 3 .2175° 
24253 2450 3 
"3500 3 .25503 
"32103 .2450 8 
.2910 8 
: 24108 
.24104 
.2060 
8 
176 


POLYMERS EBONITE: 


Its Nature, Properties Manual No. 2 


R. A. B. R. M. 


By J. R. Scott 


Director of Research 


294 Pages 


Subject Index 


Neoprene Research Association 
| 

Cloth Bound of British Rubber Mfrs. 
Neoprene Latex 571 ............ .3700 ? 
Neoprene Latex 572 .3900 2 
Neoprene Latex 601-A .......... .4000 ? 
Neoprene 735 .3800 ? 
Neoprene Latex 736 ......... .3800 ? 
Neoprene Latex 842-A ......... .3700 2 
Neoprene Latex 950 ....... cma .4700 2 


Second in the series of manuals being published by MacLaren & Sons in 
conjunction with the Research Association of British Rubber Manufac- 
turers, this book is a mine of basic information which will enable the 
manufacturer of hard rubber (ebonite) to provide products that will give 


the best possible service. It gives the results of investigations into the 


Polysulfide Rubbers 


Thiokol Type MX 7000 2 
Thiokol Te dependence of mechanical, electrical and other properties on com- 
position, vulcanization, etc. It covers such subjects as improving the 
allowed Freight resistance to ‘plastic yield" and reducing surface deterioration in light. 
Resistance to the swelling action of organic liquids and solvents is also 


discussed. 


CONTENTS 


What is Ebonite? @ Heat Evolution During Cure @ Surface Deteriora- 


SUPPLIERS 


tion in Light © Resistance to Swelling by Liquids © Time of Cure ® 


Temperature of Cure © Method of Curing © Rubber-Sulfur Ratio °¢ 


Are Your Use of Purified Natural Rubbers and Gutta Percha © Organic Accelera- 


tors and Metallic Oxide Activators @ Mineral Fillers—General @ Silica 


Synthetic Rubbers 


Fillers © Ebonite Dust © Softeners © Reclaimed Rubber © Synthetic 


Listed Rubber Ebonites © Recommendations on Compounding and Curing ® 


Test Methods Bibliography © Literature References Index 
in This Section? 


Price: $8.00 (U.S. and Canada) 


if not 


Forward full information RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., 
to New York I, N. Y. 


Please send me copy(ies) of "Ebonite: Its Nature, Properties and Com- 
pounding’ at $8.00 each. 


Market Editor 


Payment Enclosed Bill Me 


Name 


RUBBER AGE Address 
101 West 31st St., 
New York I, N. Y. 


Note: Add 3% for New York City Addresses 


APRIL, 1958 


TH 
Pliolite 2108 
RUBBER AGE, 17 


MARKETS 


(continued) 


Reclaimed Rubber 


market continues 
shown by the 


The reclaimed rubber 
to evidence the lethargy 
rest of the economy. As noted in the 
article on “scrap rubber” which appears 
below, one major reclaimer has been clos 
ing down for one week a month and there 
are indications from the trade that this 
“pattern” may continue until activity 
heightens. 

And so the “round robin” continues. 
Automobile production down means less 
reclaim consumed. Less reclaim consumed 
means less scrap consumed. The normal 
seasonal upturn may not be as healthy 


as in the past years, some in the trade 
believe. because of record inventories of 
automobiles, said to number close to 


1,000,000. 

he production-consumption pattern for 
reclaim is running at about 20,000 long 
tons a month making for a 240,000 ton 
year in both categories. dropping from 
the 1957 figures. Even these figures rep 
resent peak estimates and assume an up- 


turn within the next few months. Cur- 
rent prices for reclaimed rubber follow: 
(Prices for All Areas rcept nif 

per lb. 
Premium Grade Whole Tire 11% 
First Line Whole Tire ..... 1 
Second Line Whole Tire .. 10% 
Third Line Whole Tire .. 10% 
Fourth Line Whole Tire .. 09% 
No. 1 Light Colored Carcass ...... ; ae 
Butyl Tube Reclaim 
Natural Rubber Black Tube ..... 
Natural Rubber Red Tube .......... .21 
Natural Rubber Gray Tube .. 


Scrap Rubber 


Exports of scrap rubber from_ the 
United States in November, 1957, showed 
a sharp increase over shipments in Octo- 
ber according to. statistics released by 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Scrap rubber exports 
for November totaled 6.511.764 pounds 
valued at $173,568, compared with Oc- 


It is interesting to note that while No- 
vember’s shipments topped those of Oc- 
tober by over 1,400,000 pounds. the dol- 
lar value was less. 

Imports of scrap rubber in November 
amounted to 1,148,593 pounds valued at 
$47.398, against imports of 1.497.173 
pounds valued at $60,477 in the month 
of October. 

Marketwise, little change has been re- 
ported in the scrap rubber market during 
the past period. One reclaimer closed 
down the week of March 24 and there 
are indications that this facility will close 
down one week each month as long as 
the current market situation continues. 


Prices Delivered A 


Mixed tires tor 14.50 
Light colored carcas I 
N 1 peelings 

No. neeling 

N pe ngs 

Buffings ton 6 
Truck and Bus S.A.G ton 9.00 
Passenger S.A.G tor 
Natural Rubt 7 


Natural Rubber 
Butyl Rubber Tubes 


Tire Fabrics 


Current reports indicate that industrial 
textile producers, experiencing a_ steady 
decline in new orders and backlogs in 
the last year, have trimmed their opera- 
tions considerably for what is expected 
to be a more expected letdown in demand. 
As buying by automobile and rubber man- 
ufacturers fell off quarter by quarter, pro- 
duction schedules were cut back accord 
ingly by weaving mills, tire yarn produc- 
ers, vinyl plastic, Coated fabric and other 


plants. 
The New York Journal of Commerce 
reports that any return’ industrial 


fabrics consequently will hinge on what 
happens in the months ahead in the na- 


tion’s basic industries, especially in’ the 
automotive industry. On basis of 
most indicators, the near-term outlook 


does not appear too promising for most 
industrial textiles. 


Automobile Industry Consumption 


The automobile industry is a_ gigantic 
consumer of textile fibers, having pur- 
chased 53,437,410 pounds of cotton in 
the form of upholstery and interior lining 
fabrics in !955 when automobile output 
hit the all-time high of 7.9 million. 

In that same year, the automobile in- 
dustry purchased 157,185,778 pounds of 


cotton for seat padding; 57,890,387 
pounds of rubber: 49,766.476 
pounds of vinyl materials: 11,759,697 
pounds of rayon: 7,666,252 pounds of 


nylon, and 1,392,723 pounds of wool. 
The tire industry in 1955 used 483.9 mil- 
lion pounds of fiber, including 375.1 mil- 
lion pounds of rayon for tire fabric and 
cord. 

Recent sharp cutbacks in automobile 
output, which reached 6,115,000 units in 
1957, forced parallel curtailments in 
some industrial textiles. Moreover. sales 
estimates for this year do not indicate 
any sharp upswing in the months ahead. 
According to some estimates, the auto- 
mobile industry is facing a relatively poor 
year, with output estimated at from 4.8 


to 5.5 million units. 
Mill Inventories High 


Mill inventories of industrial fabrics. 
as with most other textiles, are considered 
excessive in relation to sales volume, al- 
though a number of industrial cloth mills 
have cut down stocks below the level of 
early last year. Inventories in the hands 
of most users of industrial textiles gen- 
erally are reported to be quite low. Some 
in the trade feel that with the low level 
of inventories a pickup in activity will 
mean an old fashioned seller’s market. 


(Prices f.0.b, Shipping Point) 


Rayon Tire Cord 


Nylon Tire Cord 
Rayon Graded Fabric 
Cotton Chafers 
8.9 oz. (per square yard).......... Ib. .68 
9.25 oz. (per square yard).......... Ib. 66 
11.65 oz. (per square yard).......... Ib. -62 
14.4 oz. (per square yard).......... lb. 71 


Liquid Latex 


The price of natural rubber 
latex remains at a 33-34¢ per pound level 


Natural: 


ports and 
slowdown 
quantities 


in carload lots at East Coast 
were it not for the general 
in all fields of activity greater 
would be moving. A_ period of stability 
has characterized the natural rubber latex 
market since the beginning of the current 
year. 

Last year a total of 73.100 long tons 
of natural rubber latex were consumed in 
the United States according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. and this figure 
was about 3.500 long tons less than in 
the previous year. Of course. early sta- 
tistics for 1958 are not indicative of a 
general trend. However, one may specu- 
late on the possibilities and on this basis 
it appears as if consumption of natural 
rubber latex in 1958 will approach a 70, 
000 long ton level. 

By all accounts, this will not be a 
“poor” year in-any sense of the word. 
The drop in.consumption would have to 
be recognized as a facet of the general 
economy rather than an indication of nat- 
ural latex’s declining popularity. 


Synthetic: The synthetic latices are 
troubled by the same conditions which 
bear upon natural latex, that is the gen-— 
eral inability of the market to get off 
the ground. The relatively stable price 
structure for the synthetic latices can no 
longer be considered a singular virtue in 
the over-all latex market. for natural latex 


has been exhibiting a markedly stable 
price structure during the past few 
months. 

As with many other commodities, the 


synthetic latices must now await develop- 
ments on the general economic scene be- 
fore they can move either upward or 
downward. 


Cotton 


Ihe price of middling uplands on the 


New York Cotton Exchange has moved 
in the exceedingly small range of 30 
points since our last report (March 3), 


high for the period being 36.25¢ reached 


on March 27 and 28, and low being 
35.95¢ reached on March 3 and on six - 
other days during the period. The aver- 


age price of middling uplands for the 
month of March was 36.05c based on 21 
trading days. This compares with an aver 
age of 35.83c in the month of February. 

According to trade advices, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may soon announce 
a dual program for cotton exports. At 
present, the export program is operated 
on a bid basis, with shippers bidding for . 
cotton in the inventory of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Because CCC inventory 
has declined sharply and because the 
qualities in inventory are comparatively 
low, USDA had planned to set up an 
export subsidy program, paying exporters 
in government-owned cotton so the new 
crop could be exported. 

A House Appropriations Subcommittee 
is apparently convinced that the bid-basis 
program be maintained. It appears. how- 
ever, that USDA will set up some sort 
of dual program encompassing both the 
bid plan and the export subsidy plan. 

USDA officials have privately indicated 
that they believe the dual program will 
be wasteful, but is probably the best so- 
lution to the problem at the present time. 
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DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBER 


NATURAL GRUDE RUBBER with new Semi-Automatic 


AVAILABLE IN Now you can make individual width cuts right off the roll 


HIGH and LOW VISCOSITIES — so cleanly they're ready for packing when they fall! 
You save all the costly rewinding expenses 
inherent in conventional cutter use. 


Makes cuts from full rolls of vinyl, plastic, 

DPR, INCORPORATED cloth, cellophane and similar tapes. Easily handles 

A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. materials to maximums of 37” web, 242” wall 

571 CORTLANDT STREET thickness and paper core |.D. 342”. 
BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. Same capacity machine also supplied with manual controls. 

Write, wire, phone today for complete information. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


179 Osborne Street + Bridgeport 5, Connecticut 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY 


WORLD'S LARGEST NYLON FABRIC 
_ PROCESS PACKAGE — 2 TONS 


.A. LITZLER CO., IN 


1817 BROOKPARK RD. CLEVELAND 9, OHIO 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: GILLESPIE & CO. OF N. Y., 96 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y 
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§6<CONTINUOUS IMPREGNATING & COATING 
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ACCELERATORS 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilide)* ... 
Ib. 
Accelerator No, lt 
Accelerator lt 
Accelerator 89° Ib 
Accelerator 108* Ib. 
Accelerator—552° ...... Ib. 
Accelerator—808* ........ Ib. 
Accelerator—833*® ........ Ib 
Altax* Ib. 
lb. 
Ancazate BU (ET & 

Ancazide ET*(t) lb 
Ib 
Arquad 12* Ib 
Beutene* Ib 
Bismate, Rodform* ..... Ib. 
Butazate* Ib. 
Buty! Namate Ib 
Butyl, Ethyl! & Methyl 
Zimate (50° solids 
content lt 
Captax’ Ib. 
C-P-B* lb. 
Cumate, Rodform® ....... Ib. 
Diorthotolylguanidine lb 
Dipac* lb 
Diphenylguanidine Ib 
El-Sixty” ll 
Ethyl Thiurad* 
Ib. 
Ib. 
Guantal* It 
Hepteen Base lb. 
Kure-Blend MT* .... 
Ledate, Rodform® Ib. 
MBT-XXX It 
Ib. 
Mercaptobenzothiazole t 
Mereaptobenzothiazy! 

Disultic le Ib 
Mertax* lt 

. 
Mono Thiurad® ..... Ib. 
NA-22 tor rel lb 
Ne Ib 

Spe ial b 
O-X-A- 
Pennac SDB b. 
Pentex lb 

Flour* b 
Permalux (Neoprene ll 
Phenex* It 
Polyac* lb 
R-2 Crystals® lb. 
Rotax Ib. 
lb 

lb 
Santocure* Ib 

NS* Ib 
Selenac® (Ethel, Methyl). 
Seleran thyl Ib. 
Ib. 

lb. 
SP DX. GH* It 

Ib. 
Ib 
Tetrone <A Ib 
Thiofide* ll 

lb 
Chictax 
Thiram, Ethy 

Methy! Jb 
Ib 
Thiuram E* 

Primene 

Base 
Tripheny! Guanidine wth 
Tuads® (Ethyl) ........ Ih. 
Tuads* lb 
Ib. 

Ib 

ZM* | 
Vulcay ure NB* .... lb. 

NS Ib. 

ZB*, ZE*, ZM* ... lb 
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handling, etc. 


lized; 


t.c., tank cars. 


*Trademark. ¢For Export Only. 


Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works 
and cover the domestic markets 
only. Export prices, as a rule, 
are usually slightly higher, due 
to packing regulations, special 


Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.l., 
carload; cyL, cylinder; divd., de-.. 
livered; dms., drums; eqld., equa- 

le.l., less than carload; 

M.B. masterbatch; min., mini- 

mum; ref., refined; sap., saponi- 

fied; sp., special; syn., synthetic; 


The arrangement of this sec- 
tion closely follows the Chemical 
Section of the 1957-58 RUBBER 
RED BOOK. Readers are refer- 
red to that edition for the correct 
classification of any material or 
brand name. Suppliers of every 
material are contacted for price 
information. However, only those 
materials are listed for which 
quotations have been furnished 
within the past six months. The 
quotations are not guaranteed and 
prospective purchasers should 
contact suppliers for information. 
Suppliers are requested to send 
current price information to the 
Market Editor, RUBBER AGE. 


Zenite* 
Zenite A* .. tb 69 
Zenite Special* Ib 55 
Zetax* (uncoated lb. 255 
lb. —— 
Zimate® (Ethyl) ......... Ib, —— 
Zimate® (Methyl) ........ Ib. —— 
Ziram, Butyl lb - 
50% Dispersion ........ lb. .87 
Ziram, Ethyl ..... lb. —— 
50% Dispersion ...... lb. 87 
Ziram, Methyl .... A 
50% Dispersion ........lb. 87 
ACTIVATORS 
Blue Lead Sublimed 
Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Wochem 21 ilb. 
lb. 
Fish ‘Oil, Hydrogenated, Fatty Acid 
DAR-S* (divd.) Ib 12 
DAR-HY* (lvd Ib. le 
Hydrofol Acids* idivd ) 
Hyfac 430* (dlv 
Neo-Fat H. F.O “Calva. 144% 
Neutrex*® (dlvd.) 
Stearex Beads* (divd.).. 09% 
Talene* (dlvd.) Ib 17 
Lime, Hydrated 
Marblehead® ......... ton —— 
ton —— 
Litharge 
Eagle-Picher*® (c ..lb 18 
Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 
General Magnesite 500*. 
S428" Ib .057 
Michigan No. 15*....... Ib 05% 
Magnesium Oxide, Light 
Ib. 25% 
General Magnesite* (neo- 
prene grade) .30 
General Magnesite No 
Genmeg MLW® 25% 


CHEMICALS & 
INGREDIENTS 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 
Magnesium Oxide, Light (cont'd) 


K & M® (neoprene grade) Ib. 29% - 
Light — Magnesia 

Ko. 25% - 
D* 25% - 

coves 29% - 
Michigan No. 30° 25% - 
Neomag Powder* 29% - 

Michigan No. 40* 29% - 

Oleic Acid 
Emersol 210* (dlvd.)...1b. 
Groco Red Oil ........lb. 
Neo-Fat 92-04* ........ Ib. .20% 
18% - 
Wochem 310, 311 ...... Ib 18 
Palm Fatty Acids : 
Neo Fat* ib. 15% 
Wochem 280* an lb. 15% 
Potassium Oleate (dms.)..lb. 
Red Lead : 
Eagle-Picher*® (c.l.).....Ib. 
No. 2 RM® (divd.)...... lb — - 
Sodium Laurate, 75%..... b 64 - 
Sodium Oleate, 75%...... Ib .54 
Sodium Stearate, 75%..... Ib. 
Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 
Emersol (divd. 16Y 
Groco 5 16% 
Standard 

(dlvd. - 
Stearex Be (divd.) 
Wochem 7 . 13% 

Stearic Acid, ‘Double 

Pearlstearic® 

Emersol 120* (dlvd.)...Ib. 
Groco 54* Ib 
Hydrofol Acid 51RG 13% 
Neo- Fat 18-54° Ib 15% 
Wochem 7 lb. 16 

Stearic Acid, ‘Oi 
Extra Pearlstearic® 

Neo-F at Ib 18% - 

8.58* Ib. 

18-61* Ib. 16% 

Wochem 720 I 11% 
lb 11% 
732 lb 17 
White Lead Basic 
_ White Lead Basic: 
Zinc Laurate 
Crown Brand*....... 39 
Unclassified Activators 
Actifat® (dms.) ......... Ib. 
Ib. 
amine (dlvd.) ..... Ib. 
Neo Fat 42-07° ..... 10% - 
Ridacto® (dms.) 
Snodotte* (dlvd.) ........1b. 19 
Vimbra. .. Pe 
Ib 88 
ANTI-COAGULANTS 


ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 


5 

‘Antifoam Enmulsion®..Ib. 2.0 
Antifoam AF Emulsion®. 2.0 
Defoama W-1701* . b. 
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035 
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66 -  .80 .30 
1.2 _ .26 
-26 
41.20 
92 26 
.30 
.66 -68 .32 
1.17 + 1.19 30 
48 - .22% 
20% 
- §.07 21 
— - 9.07 
18% 
61 18% 
.66 71 18% 
— - 3.00 .73 
92 
89 
Ar 79 
85 89 64 
: 89 
1.9 
—— 145 19 : 
-62 63 19 
85 16% 
2 $4 18% 
- 1.04 16% 
15% 
—- - 1.04 
— - 1.04 
70 76 19% 
cae 1.85 1.90 15% 
— - 1.04 184 
33 55 
- 1.05 
44 21% ° 
14 
55 7 16% 
; — - 1.04 18% 
— _ 13% 
14% 
65 .67 14% 
- 1.00 56 19% 
35 7 1.04 18% 
45 +8 1.04 
1.24 - 1.04 34 
2 - 1.04 46 
2 392 55 
— 435 +.04 
— - 1,00 
80 87 18 
2 18% 23% 
00 62 
fy 74 76 ; 1.95 
1:20 = “1.30 15% 2.60 
— - 1.45 181 56% 
45 48 "2534 38 
1.98 20% 12% 
14 1 98 
19% 
1.14 
— + 194 - 21.00 
— - 1.04 : 
— - V1 - 22.50 
— - 1.14 - 
— - 1,14 - 
100 - 1.10 073 : 
— - 114 - 06% . 
45 .32 - 6.65 
7s = 5 4.00 
= 85 - .89 - 
180 
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HERRON BROS. 
SMITH CHEMICAL & COLOR CO. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
C. M, BALDWIN 

ERNEST JACOBY 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. 

The PIGMENT & CHEMICAL CO. Lid..... 


Ait! 


fA 


Sales Agents 


& MEYER 


& CO. 


CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Los Angeles 


‘fa 
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MANUFACTURING 
DEPENDABILITY — 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY, 


LINE OF 


waite 
BROWN 
and AMBER 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF VULCANIZED OWL 


veyor. Use latex or solvent rubber cement. 


GRADES 


SINCE. 1900 


Solvent RUBBER CEMENTER 


FOAM CUSHIONS AND PILLOWS 


Cushion halves of assorted shapes and sizes, up to 4’ 
thick, are cemented efficiently. Coating fully to edges. 
No excess cement to soil the sides or ooze into the 
holes. Save cement. Save labor. Cement pieces trans- 
fer (coated side up) on to production assembly con- 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


—, 
A 
A 
x 
For 
WEY. City: LE 22010 © Boston: 9.8098 © Bridgeport: FO 82250 
E STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO) 
| 


Defoamer A-25® .......... Ib. 
Detoamer 630° ........... lb. 
Deityl Prime lb. 
G-E Antifoam SS-24*.....Ib. 
SS-66* ; 
60 Emulsion*® . -lb 


Tributyl ‘(dms.) Ib. 


ANTIOXIDANTS 
Agebest 1293-22A* .......Ib. 
Age Rite \ b 
Loe 
Hipa 
ex” 
Re 
Re du l 
Spa 
Stal 
Whit 
\kroflex lt 
CD* Ik 
Aminox* lb 
Antioxidamt 425" ....... ib 
Antox I 
Aranox* 
Benzoquinone - lb. 
Betanox b 
B-L-F* ] 
Ib 
Catalin CAO N l lb. 
CAO 5 
Di-tert-Butyl-para-Cresol 
Flexai : Ib 
lonol* Ib. 
eozone Il 
ce Ib 
D* ] 
Nevastain A® ............Jb 
Ib. 
Nullapon BF-12*® ......... Ib 
BF-13* Ib 
BF-78* 
\ctamine* Ib 
Ib. 
Permalux lb 
Polya lb. 
Santot AW Ik 
DD Ib 
75 : lb 
Santovar-A* 
Santowhite Crystals* .. ..lb. 
Santowhit 
lb 
Powder* 
Sequestrene AA* ........ b. 
«lb. 
Ib. 
White Powder® ........ Ib. 
Stabilizer No. 9-A*® ...... Ib. 
Ib. 
Tecquinol* lb. 
Tannic A Acid, Ib. 
Ib. 
Thermoflex 
ANTIOZONANTS 
32* 


UOP Ss* & 2838* 


ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS 


lb. 
Good-rite Vultrol® ........ Ib. 
Harcopol 1183° .......... Ib. 


Retarder PD®* ..... 


ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


1 


1.2 
1 
l. 


ANTISEPTICS AND GERMICIDES 


Ortho Cresol (26°—27 lb. .14 
Preventol GD ... Ib — 
Vancide lb. —— - 
ANTI-WEBBING AGENTS (for Latex) 
DC 7 Ib. 5.13 


AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) 


uw 


Airkem gal. —— 6.20 
Alamask AA® lb —— 3.00 
—— 1.15 
DL* «lb. —— 1.95 
149° Ib. —— 3.00 
188* S75 9.90 
. 6.75 6.90 
Ib. 1.90 2.00 
oil 6422*..1b. 1.90 2.20 
Ib. 2.40 2.90 
ces Ib. 2.25 2.75 
Latex Perfume 17326 lb — 4.00 
Ib. — = 3.00 
Naugaromes* ‘(dms. Ib. -60 3.00 
Neutroleum Delta® ....... lb. —— 2.60 
Perfume Oil Bouquet Va- 
Ib. 5.00 5.50 
Rubbarome* (dms.) ...... Ib. .60 3.80 
Rubber Perfume 12° ...... lb. —— 4.35 
Russian Leather 7° ....... lb. 4.35 
BLOWING AGENTS 
Ammonium Bicarbonate ..cwt. —— 8.00 
Better Blend Soda® (c.l., 
bags) . -cwt. 
Blewing Agent No. 81105. 32 
Diazo Amino Benzene ....1b. —— - we 
Kempore R-125 .......... Ib. 1.95 
th. 10% - 12% 
Opex 40 .. lb —— - -76 
Sodium Bicarbonate, Uv. 
(c.l., bags) — - 2.40 
Sponge Paste® .. .20 
Unicel .. 76 
BONDING AGENTS 
...gal. 6.00 9.00 
Chemlok 201, 203, 
220, 401, - 24.00 
- 4,75 
Cover Cement*® - 4.00 
Gen-Tac Latex* 75 
Hylene M* - 3.75 
M-50* 2.15 
-95 
Rex Compounds® - 1,90 
- 9.00 
Ty-Ply (BN & S)*.. - $8.00 
Tygobond 30° ...... 7.45 
Vinculux - 4.95 
COAGULANTS 
Acetic Acid—56% cwr - 11.00 
Glacial 993%4% (dms.)..lb. - .13 
Calcium Nitrate, Tech. 
12% - 15 


Flake 
Hydroxyacetic Acid—70% 
(dms. ) 1 


Zinc Nitrate, Tech. Flake. 


COLORING AGENTS 


Black 
Aquablak B* 09% - 
11% - 
Black Shield 4- .09 
L- 1404B l 10% - 
Carbon Black—See Reinforcing Agents 
Lampblack Ib. 06 - 
Mapico Black lron Oxide* 


Pure Black Iron Oxide.... 


Akron Masterbatches* lb. 
Blue Powders .... «Ib. 
Cooke M. Ib. 
Disco lues 
Monastral Rubber Blue ; 
PC Dis persed lb 
Peacoline Blue* Ib. 
Rubber Blue GD* (Disp.) Ib. 
Rubber Blue X-1999* ....1b. 
Rubber Dispersed Blues. . . lb. 
Solfast Sky Blue* ........ Ib. 
Stan-Tone MBS® ........ Ib. 
Ib. 
Vansul M. lb. 
Brown 
Brown Iron Oxide .. . Ib. 
Mapico Brown* (50 lb. 
Stan-Tone GPE* 
Vansul Brown M.B.* (Or. 
ganic) . lb. 
Green 
Akron Masterhatches* lb 
Cooke M.B. Green* ...... Ib. 
Disco Greens 
Green Powders ... ....-. Ib. 
Monastral Rubber Creen 
GSD* (Dispersed) lb. 
Permansa Green CP-594*. 
Pi nt Green 
Rubber. Dispersed Greens. lb. 
Rubber Green FD®* (Disp. 
Rubber Green X-1292 
Stan-Tone lb. 
GPE* Ib. 
Ib. 
Vansul Green M.B.* Ib. 
Maroon 
Akron Masterbatches* Ib. 
Toners* . Ib. 
Pyrolux Maroon* 
Vansul Maroon M.B.* Ib. 
Orange 
Akron Masterbatches* 
Benzidene Orange 
Cooke Ib. 
Ib. 
Dianisidine Orange* Ib. 
Disco Oranges ........ lb. 
Mercadium X-266 Ib. 
Molybdate Orange ... ..lb 
Oswego Orange X2065* . «lb. 
Rubber Orange 
Ib. 
Stan-Tone Cadmium Dry*. .Ib. 
Cadmium Paste* ..... Ib. 
Ib. 
Vansul Orange M.B.* 
Red : 
Akron Masterbatches*® Ib. 
Arcturus Reds* ...... 
Antimony Trisulfide . 
R.M.P. Sulfur Free®... 
Brilliant Toning Reds* lb. 
Cadmolith Red* (dms.).... Ib. 
- Cooke M. Ib. 
Disco Reds’ 
Graphic Red* (dlvd.) . lb. 
Mapico Reds* (50 Ib. 
Merc X -2668 Light*Ib. 
X-2669 Me div Light*lb. 
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: 
— 14 076 10% 
70 - 1'29 
5.31 - 0.05 “47 12% 
205 - 3.75 "16% 09% 
X-180° —— 29% 30 
1407" .19% - 2.50 
cates 18% - 19% 
22% - .23% ||) 14% - 
Pluronic L61* ...........lb. -  .39 Blue 
35  - .50 2.30 - 6.35 
52% - 53% 2.20 3.75 
2.20 3.75 
2.20 3.45 
153 - 19s 
: 1.90 - 2.00 
72 2.75 - 
1 1.07 — 
.88 9 3.00 - 
37 59 155 
57 59 95 H 
1.60 
79 1 = 
2.47 - 2.50 
150 - 1.53 
1.38 + 3.08 
1.35 - 4.95 
150 160 - 2.80 
230: 135 395 
‘(91 195 135 
1.55 - 
1.70" 
73 - 3.0u 
64 2.00 4.00 
1.55 - 1.62 
25: 1:32 
1.55 1.62 42 
61 . 69 2.25. 
76 2.30 - 
41 - .43 
1.55 - 1.80 
= 80 - 1,05 
wee 2.10 - 
; 2.47 - 
8? 8414 120 : 
91 2 Qs 2.40 - 
05 |_| 
100 - 3.53 
88 - 5.60 
Ae 1.20 
.78 
ms). .Ib. - Mo 1.05 - 3.25 
— - 
.62 - .64 
70 - .74 1334-14 
; i Sodium Acetate 60-02% Crys- - 09% - 1.83 
08 .08% —— - -20 | - 1,91 
182 


Hew! RUBBER STRIP-CUTTER 


cuts strips to wide 
from slabs up to 2 inches thick 


Skivers, FASTM AN MODEL RS = 715 cata and up to 95 durometer hardness > - 


Straight- 
— and This newly developed strip-cutter, powered by 
if a compact one-horsepower motor, makes it 
more nite simple and easy to cut perfectly square strips 
within .010”,. Blade edge and gauge are con- 
par oxcie tinually moistened for easy cutting. Knife is Guide may 
= automatically sharpened while cutting. Many be commen 
Send for other fine features. 
Circular. cutting 
sections from 

Representatives EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY debs 
everywhere 

: CLeveland 5768 BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


HOGGSON TOOLS, MOLDS, DIES ¢__-: 
=> For Rubber Testing ‘ | 


| | 
¢ “over Plate to 


‘ For making tensile test samples, we make: 
many types of slab molds. One is detailed 
DUMBELL" Test Strip Die 0412(51T) at the right. These are plain or chrome of Dt | al 
BENCH finished. We usually stock molds for mak- | || Zz 


ing adhesion, abrasion, flexing, compres- |: |/ 
sion and rebound test samples, i 


Cavities to be 


but supply special molds promptly... 
We also furnish hand-forged ten- MOLD » t ||| | 
2" Centers sile dies for cutting regular or tear re 7 
0575" Cover plate to be O50"thick 


_ HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO., 141A Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 29 Cover plate to be 05 
Pac, Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Downey, Calif. Mill four corners & deep for prying mold oport 


LEMS. BRATEX USERS NEVER HAVE 
THEM! 


s10F HAVING RUBBER HOLLAND PROB- 


HOLLISTON 
RAT E X 


You'll be adding up extra profits for yourself with the time and 
money you save by using Bratex. It’s always pliable, either in 
hot or cold processing, and its clean peeling features save time 
and work. You'll find it easier to use because it is non-flaking 
and never loses its outstanding surface gloss. Available in 20” 
or 40” widths, 100 and 250 yard rolls, or made up to your own 
specifications. 
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NEWYORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA + MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO) 


COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Red (Cont'd) 

Oximony Red Iron Oxide.. 
Polaris Red* 
Recco Red Oxide* 1 
Red Iron Oxide, Light.... 
Red Powders Ib 
Rubber Dispersed Reds... 
Rubber Red PBD* (Disy 


Dispersed* 


Rubanox Reds* 
Rubber Red CP-339* 
(div d.) 
Rubber Red X-1148* 
Solfast Red* 


Stan-Tone MBS* 
GPE* 


PV ° 
Vansul Red M.B.* 
Watchung Red”* 


Tea 
Mapico 15° (50 lb. 


ags 
20° (50 Ib. 


White—Lithopone 
Eagle-Picher* 


Sunolith* 


White—Titanium Pigments 


Horse Head 
Grades 
Rutile Grades* 
Stan- 
Ti-Cal 


Anatase 


Anatase ( jrades* 
R-100*, R-500* 
Titanox A*—all grades 
divd.) 


( 
C-50* (dlvd. 
RA® (dlvd.) 
RA- 10° (divd.) 


O-410* . 
OR-150* 
OR-250* 
OR-340*- 
OR-342* 
OR-350* 
OR-540* 
OR-640* 


.26% 


White—Zinc Oxide (American Process) 
AZO-DOX 44, 45 
AZO. ZZZ 


Eagle-P icher 
Horse speciale 


(pelleted) 
> Black Label*. 
_ Green Label* 
Red Label* 
Pelleted 


White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 
Dispersed Zinc Oxide ....lb. — 


White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 


AZO-ZZZ 66 ... 
Florence Green Seal* .... 
Red Seal* 


(pelleted) 
(cartons) 


White—Zinc Sulfide 


0800 - 
Permolith* .. It 08373- 
- 


.2414 


.1450 - 


.1450 - 
1450 - 
1450 - 
.1450 - 
-1450 - 
.1450 - 
1450 - 
.1450 - 
.1450 - 
1450 - 
.1450 - 


.2300 
2300 


DORAS 


DOO 


COLORING AGENTS (Coet'd) 


Yellow 


Akron Masterbatch® 
Toners* 
Benzidene-Lightfast 
Benzidine Yellow 
Cadmolith Yellow (dms Vite 
Chrome Yellow e 
Cooke, M.B. Yellow 405°. 
105 


i 


Disco Yellows 
lron Oxide, Pure 
Light Shades 
Dark Shades 


bags) Ib. 
Rubber Dispersed Yellows. |b. 
Yellow GD* (disp. 
G 


Rubber Yellow X-1940*... 
Stan-Tone Cadm.um Dry*. 
Cadmium Paste* 


into woo 


Sumatra Yellow X-1940*. 

Poluidine Yellow 
YL-660 D* 

Oximony Iron Oxide 

Vansul Yellow M.B.* 

Yellow Powder i 

Zine Yellow 


x 


DISPERSING AGENTS 
Anchoid* (tT) 
Anhydrapent*® 

Armeen 18* 

Dar an No. 


(21°, 23°) . 
Diethanolamine (dms., 
vd. 
Dispersaid*® 
K-8300* 
Pi 


CB 
Monoethanolamine (dms., 
(dlvd.) 
Naccotan 


Trenamine D-25* 
(dms., 
Yelkin TT* (and TTS*) 


EXTENDERS 


Ib 
B*).. 
Ib. 


Nopco 2271° 
Polyco 
PR-162 Latex Extender*® 
Solvitose HDF* 


prowax 
anex MM Grades* 


FILLERS (Inert and 


Abrasives 
Carbonite* 


Walnut Shell Grits .... 
Aluminum Hydrate 

Kaiser Alumina*® 
Aluminum Silicate 

AFD* 

Aluminum "Flake* 

White* 


ton 
Barium Carbonate (I.c.l.). .ton101.50 


wh 


FILLERS (Cont'd) 


Barytes 
No. 1 Floated, White®.. 
No. 2 Floated, U 
bleached* 
No. 22 Barytes® (c.l.).. 
No. 3805 Barytes® ..... 
Foam A* 
Sparmite* 
XIOR* 
Bentonite (c.l.) . 
Argosite Clay* (c.L 
Bennett Clay® 
SPV Volclay® 
White Hi-Gel 
Blanc Fixe 
Calcium 
Atomite* (c.l. 


Calee 


. Calwhite* 
Camel-Carb* 
Camel-Tex* 
Camel-Wite* 
Duramite* 
Gamaco* 
Marble 5-25* 


c.l.) 
Kalite* 
Laminar*® 
Lesamite* 
Millical*® 
Multife x 


Snowflake* .... 
Super Multifex* 
Surtex* 

Suspense 


Witcarb Reg.® 


. York White* 


Silicate 

Silene IF 

Calcium Sulfate, 
Snow White Filler* .. 

Calcium Sulfate 
Terra Alba No. 

Chalk Whiting (l.c.l. 
Recco Paris W hiting*. . 
OMYA Whiting* 


Clay 
Afton Clay* 
Aiken Clay* 
Alsilite* 
Aluminum 
Buca* 


Catalpo*® (c.l.) 
Champion* 


Franklin Clay—R* 1. 
G. Soft* 

Harwick Clays* 


200 
Paragon* 
Pigment - 


Swanee Clay® 
Snobrite® 


Diatomaceous: E. 
Kaylorite* 
Lorite* : 


arth 
(c.1.) 


Flock 
Cotton (White) 
Colore 


‘on! 
Rayon, Bleached or Dyed. ib. 


Rayon, 
Rayon. 


Ground Softwood Bark 
Silvacon*® (c.1.) 


Leather 
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- 65.10 
: 63. 10 


30 00 


- 35.50 


- 45.00 


8 50 


- 45.00 
- 35.00 
- 37.00 


50.00 


35.00 


14.50 


- 14.00 - 
14.50 


39.00 


1958. 


12% - 11 2.18 ton 45.60 
13% - 1.4 2.55 7 
3.58 ton 80.00 - 85.0U 
—— 1.10 Ma 50 Ib ton ——_ - 65.90 
180) 50 1.27 13 
PC* 50 lb. —— 35 ton 80.00 100.90 
PDS* 55 lb. Us ton 82.50 102.50 
PC* . 140 ...ton —— - 32.50 
bags) ......-Ib. - ‘Ib. - 5.00 ton 52.50 67.50 
- 3.48 ton —— - 30.00 
ton —— 27.50 
iat, ton 30.00 - 36.00 
9975 ton 38.00 - 33.u0 
tonl17.50  -137.50 
.24 .25 Non-t »...ton 35.00 50.00 
«99 Purecal M® ...........tom 56.75 - 80.75 
| SC* (and T*) .......tonl10.00  -125.00 
---Ib.  .24%2 - .27'2 Emulphor ON-870® ......Ib. —— .55 
24% 25% Igepal CO-630® ..........lb, —— .29 —  - 21.00 
- 14% Igepon T-73" —— 29% 
ID. 26% 27% EO* (dms.) ........Ib. —— .29% 
RC® (divd.) ......... 109% - “093% Lomar PW® —= 
soll 27% - Pluronic F68* ...........lb. .38%4 44 ton —— 
- Stan-Chem BQC® ........lb. - .17% | . 
22518 12% : 17% 14.50 - 57 
8736 43 © (3,50 
.1550 
lb “1530 (c.l.) .....ton —— - 13.00 
1550  Areco 1071-13B*® .........Ib.  .14% - 15% -...ton 27.50 34.50 
.1550 Extender 600° 765 ton —— 12.50 
Facile Gum 4A* .48 = 0 Sut - 19,50 
7 Whitetex® -(c.l.) .......ton —— - 50.00 - 
63 
82 ton —— - 30.00 
01575 - 9.1675 Filfloc F 40-9000 .. ——- 
White Seal* ...........Ib. 1675-11775 6000® ..........lb. -_—.36 
| .1675 - 1775 10.00 -210.00 
¥ Ja” & SiS... .1450 - 1550 
..Ib. - .1200 |...ton 55.00  -100.00 
ton 29.50 - 36.00 Flour (dust) . |) 15 
Cryptone ZS® ...........Ib.  .2530- —.2630 ton 29.50° - 36.00 


‘Meet Tomorrow’ s Production 


No. 12 Bolling Spiral-Flow 
Mixer with conventional 


Bolling builds 4 production sizes fora range _ stock, which give greater thermal efficiency . . . 
of capacities: No. 3 (3400 cu. in.), No.4(5100 Split End Frames which permit rotor removal 
cu. in.), No. 10 (12160. cu. in.), No. 12 (16000 _ without completely dismantling ends of machine 
cu. in.). Also one production-laboratory model _ ...Anti-Friction Bearings for optimum power, 
—No. 1B (1200 cu. in.). Also one laboratory smoother running, and longer life. No end zone 
mode!l—WNo. O (275 cu. in.). movement of rotors . . . Stewart Bolling produc- 
In Bolling mixecs, laboratory or production size, tion mixers offer other outstanding advantages 
womnpeers for profitable operation; rotors with full circle 

end flanges; compound, dual or conventional 


Spiral-Flow Sides for the heating or cooling of geared drives, and other features. 
Write on your letterhead for Mixer Bulletin 
» STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 


INTENSIVE MIXERS © MILLS * CALENDERS * REFINERS * CRACKERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES * PUMP UNITS © BALE SLITTERS * SPEED-REDUCERS 3194 EAST 65th STREET 
CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 


Leading authority on rubber matters. Among regular features 
Also publishers of: are technical articles by experts dealing with the various aspects 
Rubber Trade Directory of natural and man-made rubber, the manufacture of rubber 
of Great Britain products and other matters of vital interest to all sides of the 


A Comprehensive Guide industry. 
£4.4 post free 


The oldest paper in the world and the only weekly published 
in the English language devoted exclusively to the Rubber and 
Plastic Industries. World-wide circulation. Unique news coverage. 


Rubber Journal 


The Organ of the Rubber and Plastic Industries 


Annual subscription (including postage ) 
United Kingdom and Oversea, £2. 5s. 0d. 
Index (half-yearly), 10s. 0d. per annum extra. 


Specimen copy and advertising rates on application 


Telegrams & Cables: 
to the publishers:— 


Buns. SOUPHONE. LONDON 


Telephone: Hop 5712 MACLAREN & SONS LTD 


Maclaren House, 131 Great Suffolk St., London, S.E.1 
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FILLERS (Cont'd) 


Pulverized 
Asbestol Regular* 
As bestol Superfine* 
Georgia Marble No. 10*.ton 
Industrial Filler No. 100* ton 
icro Velva A* 


No. 1 White*... 
Magnesium Carbonate .... 
& M Clearcarb*® . 
Technical*® (c.l., eald.) 
Marinco CL* 
Magnesium Silicate (see 
ica Ib. 
Concord* 
Micro-Mica* 
Mineralite* 
Silvers heen 
T ri 2 


Limestone, 


160 
Pecan Shell F 
Stan Shel 
Pyrophyllite 
Ae 
c.] 
Sawdust, 
Silica 
Extra 
(c.l. 
Slate, Powdered G62) 
Le-Micron Slate Flour*.. 
No. 133 Slate Flour*. 
Sodium Silico Aluminate 
-ton 120.00 
Tale (Magnesium Silicate) 


Fine (bags) 


Walnst Shel Flour. 
Stan-Shell* 

Whiting, Co mmercial 
Allied Whiting 
Camel-Carb* 
Calwhite (c.l ) 
C-C-O WI 
Georgia M wore le No. 


Piq 1a No. 1 YAA* 
2 LS* (e.l.) 
Snow flake® 


(c. ) 

Welco* (c.l. 

York White 
Wood Flour 


(c.l.) 


FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 
Beaco Finishes* 
Black Out* 


Shellac, Orange Gum 
VanWax 


FLAME RETARDANTS 


Chlorowax 40* 
50* 
70° 
Halowax* 
Zinc Borate 3167* 


Zyrox Compounds* 


LATEX MODIFIERS 

Ludox .. 

OPD-101* 
Piccopale A-1 Emulsion.... 
Ubatol U-2001* (dms.) ...gal. 


LUBRICANTS, MOLD 


Aluminum Stearate Crown 
Brand* 
Amine, Mixed ri rude* 


-140.00 


LUBRICANTS, MOLD (Cont'd) 


Armid HT (flaked)*... 
) 
Borax, ‘Granular cl. on 
Carbowax 4000* 
CD Mold Release B* 
gal. 
Colite Concentrate* (dms.). gal. 
Colite D43D* = 
Concentrex* 
Dag Dispersions No. 197*. iby 
D.C. 7 Compound* Ib. 
D.C. Emulsion No, 7° a 
No. 8 
No. 35 
No. 35 
No 


No. 
D.C, Mold Release Fluid*.. 
Dri-Lu 
Emulsion Lubricant A80*.. 


G-E Silicone 
SF-96* 
Glydag G* 
Flake* (dvd. ). 
35" 


1- 


Kokobace R* 


ML-1028-2C* 

Mold Lubricant No. 
Conc.* (dms.) 

Mold Lubricant No. 


(dms.).... 
(dms. 
(dms. 
(dms. 
(dms. 
(dms. 
(dms. 
(dms. 
(dms. 
CAMS.) 
(dms. 

lo. 3* 


Olate Flakes* 

Orvus WA Paste* (dms.). 
Plaskon Polyethylene S*. 
Poly-Brite PE-20 


Purity “Flake® 
Rubber-Flo* . 
Rubber-Glo*® 
Rusco Mold Paste* 
Sericite* (l.c.l.) 
Silicone Oil A145* 
Silrex (dms.) 
A65* 

Soybean Lecithin 
Thermalube® ‘ 

UC Silicone L-45* 


). 


4 
Lubricants* 
Mold Soap* 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 


Diglycol Stesrate 
(and SE) 

Extrud-o-Lube* 

G.B. Naphthenic Neutrals* “tal. 

Ivory Chips* 

Latex-Lube GR*® (dlvd).. 

No. 82-A* (450 lb. dms.) Ib 

Propylene Stearate (dms.) .lb. 


LUBRICANTS, 


Barium Stearate 
Calcium Stearate 
Crown Brand* 
D.C. 7 Compound* 
D.C. 200 Fluid* 

ELA“ 


ND WH bobo to 


bo 


| 


| 


RUBBER SURFACE 


. 
. 
. 


1 t 


uw 


WNC 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE (Cont'd) 


Glyso-Lube* 


(dms. ) 


Hydro-Zinc* 
Latex-Lube Pigmented* 


(dl 
R-66 


vd.) 


Lube* (divd.) 


N.F. 


N.T. 


* (divd.) 
(dlvd.) 


Lubrex* 
Lubri-Cote 
Magnesium Stearate 


Cr 


own Brand* 


Polyethylene Glycol 
Rubber Free 


Soy bean 


"Lecithin 


Stock-Lube* 


UC Si 
L,-522 
LE 


licone 


Zinc 


MOLD 


Actusol® 


Metso 
Metso 


200* 


Gran 
Orvus 


Spr 
Zip M 


CLEANERS 
(divd.) 


Anhydrous* 
99* 


ular* 


Extra Granules*.. 


old Cleaner* 


PEPTIZING AGENTS 
Peptizer P-12* 


Pe yn 


22 Plasticizer’ 


PLASTICIZERS & "SOFTENERS 


Acto 


744 


500* 
Adipol 
2EH* 


(dms. ) 
(dms.) 
& 745 
(dms.) 
(dms.) 


(dms.) 


drol 6990* 


Arneel 


SD* 


Arolene 1980* (c.l.) 


Aromatic Plasticizer 10* 
(an 
Aromatic Tar 


Beesw: 


ellow Refined 
Bondogen 
B 


Bunarex Resins* 
Bunatak 
N* 


Butyl 
Butyl 
Butyl 


d 25*) 


iX, Bleac hed 


‘Ole ate 
Palmitate 
Stearate 


Cabflex DDA* 
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27°00 - 29 00 41 No. 3% 1b, —— - .14 
32:00 - 34.00 89.00 - 94.00 HSC No. 35* 
— + 225 . ... — - .16% 
1.22 . 6 
40.00 - 85.00 Ib, 3.14 (875 
Wet Ground Biotite G-E Silicone Emulsion . lb —— - 
Lubri-Flo* - 12.00 (divd.)......lb. .17% - .18% 
silver* 00m 33.75 - 38.75 No. 76 Pitt-Consol 620, 640 ....:.1b. «42 
No. 367° .............ton —— 13.00 No. 825 — .00 ‘RPA 2* .8 
No. —— - 13.00 No. 88 — 9 3 -Cone:* oe — ~=.85 
Nytal 200° (c.l.) ......ton —— _ 28.00 No. 88 ) 5* 
(c.l.) ..........ton —— 38.00 No. 89¢ lh, 1.6€ 
Supreme 325" .......ton 46.25 - 57.25 No. 95¢ 
--ton 55.00 -100.00 . No. 9¢ 
...ton — 7,50 No. 98 3 ODY* = 
...ton 10.50 21.50 No... 987 — “45%6- 
---ton —— 20.00 Mold-Brite* —— Admex 562 (dms.) ......1b. 50% - 51% 
..-ton ——  - 22.00 Monopole Oil MD* ......lb. —— 71 36% 
15*.ton —— ~- 20.00 .23 711 384 
-...ton —— 20.00 lb. —— .22 41% 42% 
10.00 38 43 L Ih, “4654 
-++--ton 11.5 - 14.1 Poly-Cone 125X .........1b. 1.20 - 1.40 
--..ton —— 10.50 1,000. | —— - .10 
- 10.50 Polyglycol 15-200® ........Ib. .25 
on — - 10.00 | .05 06% 
tom 31.50 - 48.0( .42 -gal. .0573 .1973 
gal, —— .94 Bayol D® ...........-..-gal. —— .382 
coe. Gas. 1.45 - 1,50 —— 
er .1920 - -2020 07 08 
15 - 16% 133 1'54 No. 210° .. —— 4. 
- .107 “1914 Butyl Carbitol Perlargonate 
19% - Butyl Cellosolve 
Alipal CO-433* ..........lb,. —— .20 ms.) ...Ib. - .27%4 
: “= 6.50 Di-OP* .............-.lb. .28% - .32 
186 


An announcement | 
of importance 
to the 
rubber industry 


FROM SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 


TORRANCE 


* ims f 
Ly A | | 


Shell Synthetic Rubber is now 
available in the 


A practical answer to the cold flow. 


problem in shipping and storing synthetic rubber 


H., many years industrial users of gen- The FLoratner* is a strong, lightweight, 


eral-purpose synthetic rubber have fought steel-strapped wooden container reinforced 
handling, storage and product contamination at strategic points to withstand the heavy. 
problems resulting from cold flow. pressure of settling bales. By controlling cold 


Now—after months of actual on-the-job flow, it prevents bale deformation and film 


testing—Shell introduces the Flotainer*—a rupture during the critical storage and ship- 


major step forward in the application of mod- ping periods. 


ern packaging and handling methods. *Shell Chemical Trademark. Patents pending. 


Detail of corner construction. 
Ready for shipment. On its returnable pallet, the Flotainer contains 42 film- 3 steel straps hold sides together. 
wrapped bales . . . 1/2 tons of Shell synthetic rubber. 3 snips . . . and the sides fall off. _ 


atte, 
e 
os 
- 


Easy to unload. Standard fork-lift equipment unloads a 
flat-bed truck in less time than it takes to clear the gate 


house in some plants. 


FOOT 
PRINTED 
Easy to open. Sides and cardboard liner are easily re- 
moved. Side panels stack neatly for return trip. 


24888 109) 


Easy to store. Three-high stacking puts 
twenty tons of rubber on less than 100 square 


feet of floor space. 


F004. 000 


« 


Easy to move. Pallet-load retains com- 
pacted shape for some time after removal of 
sides. Nothing but the pallet and a single sheet 
of heavy paper goes to the Banbury room with 
the rubber. 


i 
og 
| 


En route by truck, Shell synthetic 
rubber in Flotainers leaves Shell’s Tor- 
rance plant. Fifteen Flotainers—over 20 
long tons of rubber—on a single flat-: 
bed truck. 


HE FLOTAINER was developed at Shell’s 
Torrance, California, plant 


- Here Shell Chemical produces a wide range 

i of butadiene-styrene synthetic rubbers. 

- These include hot. cold, oil-extended and 

i black masterbatch rubber, as well as hot and 
i | | = cold latices. Our Technical Service Labora- 

: se tory is ready to work with you in determin- 
ing which Shell rubber best serves your 


purposes. 
@ En route by freighter, a Flotainer loaded with 
Shell synthetic rubber is hoisted easily to the ship’s 
hold for an overseas destination. thetic rubber. Phone or write for a catalog— 


Get the complete story about Shell syn- 


ALA or visit us at Torrance, California. 
En route by railroad, Flotainers provide security 


against deformation and contamination in transit, sim- 


® plify loading and unloading. 


SHELL 
CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Synthetic Rubber Sales Division 
P.O. Box 216, Torrance, California — 
DAvis 3-3030 FAculty 1-2340 


aan \ 
i 
‘SHELL 
- P 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'ds 


<esscoflex 101* (dms.)....lb. —— .37M% - 
Califlax (and $50*). 1b. .03%4 -  .03%4 105° (due)... B00 23%, 
‘3 02% - 02% Process Oil C-255* (c.l.)..gal. .274%2 .29% 
Carnauba Wax, Crude ... .lb. 71 77 140* Ib “aie 4814 dms.) . al. -0460 - 
Retined, Technical 3U & 260" ....... Ih, 364 $00*) (t.c., dms.) +++ lb. 0460 - 0634 


179-A* (t.c., divd.) ....lb. —— .32} 3 X-2 44} 
179-4 ° c., divd.) ....lb, —— .32! ans) (dms.) ..... Ib. PX-404* .. 67 

K-3* 


DOP® (t.c., Lanolin, ‘Tech. Anh drous. . Ib. - .26 ae 
TPP* (dms., 40 GR? ib. 19% - "20 Ib 4 4 14 

Darex DBP® 30 33 Methyl Stearate (dms.)...lb. —— - .30 Softening Oil 0 
Degras, Common ........- Monta Wax, Crode....... 26 - 14% 4 
Diallyl Phthalate ........- Ib .51%- .52% Flaked 399 . 40 
Nibutyl Phthalate é : Natac® ......... 12 13 NO. 30 
Dicapryl Phthalate ........Ib. 29%- «31 ib. Sta ex 
diethy *hthalate Neville LX-S880* (dms.)...Ib. 13% 1714 
Dihexyl Adipate .. ...+--- Ib. Neville Resins* (dms.)....lb. 07% .20 Wax? 31 "33 
Dihexyl Phthalate ........ Ib. .30 32% Nevindene Resins* (ams.) - .20 ty 
Dihexyl Sebacate ......... Ib. .65 - 74 Newall” (dae). 24 u one ly ib 1030 - 1085 
Diisobutyl Azelate ......-- Ib. 47% Nuba 1* (and 2*) (‘dms.) Ib. 06% Rosin 
Di-iso-octyl Adipate . ..-.Ib. 4372 No, 480 Oil Proof Resin®. .Ib. 
Di-iso-octy! Phthalate t.c.) Ib. 28 2 Ohopex Q10* (dms.) 0 "367 
Dimethyl Phthalate 32 R9* (dms.) ...... 8.37% - .37% Syn Tac* 33 
Dinony! Adipate .......- 44% Ozokerite Wax, White and Tar, gal. 1200 . 1760 
Vinopol 235" 1b. 36 Yellow ..... Ib. 24 -120 
IDO* eee Ib 32 Paradene Resins (dms )...!b 07% .08 Tarpine 055 .050 
MOP* No. 2 Flaked .........-1 8 - 
Dioctyl Adipate ..........lk 40 24a Para Blux® (Ams.) ..... gal. 22 25 ets ex R-12/ 27 
Dioctyl Phthalate (dms. ) lb. 28 - 2016* dms ) 22 26 TI “908 59 - 69 
Dioctyl Sebacate (dms.) Ib 60 - 63 Para Lul 46 "048 Ib. 
Dispersing Oil No. 10°....1b. - 06% lb 40% - josphate ..... 
gal. —— 10 (and G-61*) “Ib. 5 36 036 - 
Epoxy Plasticizer ..... «lb. 33% 36 Philrich-5* (t.c.) ........ VW 50* ..... 
lb. 39% - 44 Picco 10* (and 25*) .. b 5 17 l 
37 42 60* (and 75*) 5 17 20% - 3544 
Estac® «lb. - 16 Piccocizer ....... Ib. .05%4 - .07 300" 
Facile Gum 4A®* ......... Ib 48 : 50 Piccolastic A* (B*, C*, 312°* 3 
45%- .46% lb. 22% - .23% Witresin*® .. . - 52.50 
46 - .46% Piccolyte S Resins*® ...... Ib 201%2 - .22% 
426* 29% - 30% Pigmentar* 4¢ 
Flexricin PA lb. —- Pigmentaroil* 461 0634 Castor Oil, Blown (dms.). tbh. —— 21 
».4* | | 34% lb —— - .09% Refined (dms.) ........lb. —— 
Fortex A* (dms.) ........ lb 12%- .14% Plasticizer DP-200, DP-250 ELA® . - .82 
Galex W-100° ........... Ib. - 119% 42% - .46% Hydrofol 1514 193% 
G.B. Asphaltic Flux* ....gal.: .25 - 07 Kenflex 
G.B. Light Process Oil*.../b. .0157 - .0177 Plasticizer MP* b os Maleic 27 
Medium Process Oil*...Ib. 0314 - Plasticizer MT-511® ......1bh, —— 68% Millrex® Ib 15 
(;.B. Naphthenic Neu- Plasticizer ODN® ....II 35 41 Nadic 75 
trals* Ib. - .04% Ib. 42% - 43% Polycin*® b 24% 
tgood-rite GP233* ......1b 40 43% Plasticizer W-13° ....... Ib. .37 .383% Resin No. 510* 26 
Ib 40 43) Ib 37% - 3 Pulverized® .......... Ib. .20% - 25 
Ib .29 Plastolein 9050* (c.l.).... Ib 54! 
GP-266-BPA*  ....- 324% 2055* . 30 
No. 24° Ib. 07% 532 and 632* .... Ib 40 - Emcol K-8300" (dms.)....tb 14 "18 
HSC _.No. 13° ees Ib. .32 ED* : Ih 51 Ethylene 68% ....Ib .44 47 
Isoocty! Decy: Plithalate « 32 Ib. 05%- 7% Prosein® ....... 
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RECLAIMING AGENTS 
ator 


Solid 76% 
Cresvlic 


teclaiming Oil* ... 


Ne. 
Aromatic Naphtha. al. 
Sol- 


42-70" 
HB. 


PT 67 Pine 
PT 101 Pine Tar Oil* 


(t.c., dms.) 


Solvent 534* . 
Solvent Oil 21* 

C-42* 
X-1 Resinous Oi:l* 
701 Onl* 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 


Channel, Hard Processing 


Atlaniic HPC-98* 
Continental F* 

~roflex* 
Dixiedensed (and 
Kosmobile (and S)* 
Micronex HPC* 

Witco No. 6* 


Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) as 
Arrow MPC* 


Dixiedensed HR (and S-66) Ib. 
Kosmobile HM (and S-66) Ib 

Micronex Standard* .. lb 
Spheron 6* 

Texas M* 

Witco No. 


Atlantic E Pe 


Collocar 

Continenta 
Croflex 77* 
Di xiedensed 


ronex Ww 6* 
Spheron 
Witco No. 12* 
Wyex EPC* 


Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 
Continental R-40* 

Dixie 5 Dustless* 

Dixie Voltex* a 

Kosmink Du istless* 

Kosmos Voltex* 

Spheron C* 

Voltex* 


Channel, Surface Treated (STC) (bags) 
109". 0840 - 


Conductive Furnace Black (CF) (bags) 


Aromex CF* 

Atlantic CF* 

Continex CF* 

Croflex CF* 

Dixie CF* 

Kosmos CF* 

Shawinigan 
Black ° 

Vulcan C* 


192 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
(Cont'd) 


Extra-Conductive Furnace Black (ECF) (bags) 


Vulcan XC-72 1775 - .2700 


Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) age) 
Arovel ( 


‘ontinex. 
Croflex_ 
Dixie 
Kosmos 
Philblack / 
Statex 
Sterling 


Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 


Statex B* 


Furnace, General Purpose (GPF) (bags) 
Arogen GPF* .. .0600 
Dixie 35* .0600 -- 
Kosmos 35* . b. .0600 - 
Sterling V* ... Se .0600 - 
V (Non Staining) 3 .0600 - 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 


Aromex HAF* .077 
‘ontinex HAF* .0775 
Croflex 60* ] : 
Dixie 60* 

Kosmos 

Philblack O* 

Statex R* 

Vulcan 3* 


Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) 


Continex HMF* ..........1b. 
Croflex 40* 
Kosmos 40* 
Modulex 
Statex 
930° 
lb 
«lb. 


Continex SRF* 
Croflex 20* 
Dixie 20* .. 
Essex SRF* 


“1300 


Vulcan 9* 


Furnace, Super Abrasion, Intermediate (ISAF) 
(bags) 


70 
Philblack 
Statex 125* 
Vulcan 6* 


Furnace, Super Conductive (SCF) (bags) 
Vulcan SC* - 


Thermal, Fine (FT) (bags) 


P-33. (c.l.)* 
Sterling FT (c.l.)* 


Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 


Sterling MT Ib. 
MT on-Staining (c.1.)*.1b. 

Thermax (c.l.)* Ib. 
Stainless (c.l.) 


REINFORCING AGENTS—SILICA 


Cab-O-Sil (compressed)* . 
Cab-O-Sil (uncompressed) . lb. 
>. Silica (pelletized) *. .1b. 

lb. 


Santocel* 
Valron Estersi 


REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


Angelo Shellac* Ib. a - 
Darex tie, 
43 3G* 


3-L 


12687 


Good-rite 2007* 
Hystron* 


Pliolite Latex 150* 
Pliolite Resin- Rubber 
Masterbatches* 

Pliolite NR* 

S6 B* . 
Plio-Tuf G85C* 
Polyco 220* 
Polypol S-70* 


to inwiots 
a 


RETARDERS 


Benzoic Acid TBAO-2*.. 
Dutch Boy Normasal* 
ESEN* 

Good-rite Vultrol® 
Harcopoil 1183* 
Retarder 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 


Byerlyte* 

Hard Hydrocarbon 
(dr 1s.) 

Herron Flake* 

Mineral Rubber, 

M. R. No. 38* coe . 


Witresin 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 


Amberex* 
Brown 
Car-Bel-Lite* 
Neophax* 
Polyrez 
White 


o 
o 


Miscellaneous Rubber Substitutes 


G.B. Asphaltenes* . 
Gilsowax B* .09 
Resin No. 1098 (dms.)... “Ib. 

No, 1198* b. 4634 


Tysonite* .. lb. .26 


SOLVENTS 


Acetone (dlvd.) 
Spirits* 


Naphthol ‘Spirits* 

Mineral Spirits* 

Rubber Solvent® (t.c.). 


c.) 
Special Textile Spirits*. 
Super Hi-Flash 
Naphtha* 
Super Naphtholite* 
Textile Spirits* (t.c.)..gal. 
Amyl Chlorides, Mixed 
(dms.) 
Benzol 90% 
Butyl Acetate (t.c.) 
Butyl Alcohol (t.c.) 
Secondary (dlvd.) 
Tertiary (dlvd.) 
Carbon Bisulfide, Tech. 


| 
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Caustic Soda—Flake 76% 0675 - 
(c.l., dms.) ........cwt. —— - 4.50 0675 "1250 
Liquid 50% (t.c.) ....cwt. —— - 2.80 60 
ry D-4® (t.c.) Gal. —— .27 
CD val. .171%4 - .19% Sterling 99* .............lb. .0725 - .1300 
254- 27% ...0..... 38 - 
13! Lampblack ——— + .12 

ae  Marbon S and S-1* ......Ib. 
LX-5? gal. .27 .32 01175 Ib 35 - 

‘Ib. .08% -. .10% 1173 

...gal —— - .60 135 

PT Solvents® - 135( 

; Q (t.c.) —— .286 - «1306 

Reclaiming Oil 3186-G*..gal. .26 - .33 - 
ant No, 3° —— 47 

gal, .20% - .26% "0675 - We : 

+4 - .120 
0675 - .1200 
0675 - .1200 

 .1450 Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) (bags) ton 50.00 57.00 

Gastex* Si .0525 - .1200 

Atlant MPGC9S* .1450 Shawinigan Acetylene 
Continental A* ...........Ib. .0775 - -  .1900 34 
Crofl rH* Ib 75 450 Sterling NS* )575 - .115¢ "3300 
10775 - 1450 Furnace Super Abrasion (SAF) (bags) 
1450 Philblack E* 1150 - 

10773 1145 - 2654 

1775 

b 7 1450 

lag lb. .0925 - 1500 124% 

600 - 3400 - .1500 Solv A-80* (t.c.)... 

Solv B-90* (t.c.)...... ~ 

Special Naphtholite* 

875 - .1450 
- 1450 36 .40 

0875 - .1450 .0250 — - .13% 
 .0875 - .1450 —  .0400 — - 13% 

Ib. 1900 — .0400 

61100 - 11750 — - .0500 (0545 - .0161 


CUTTING MACHINE 


For Molding Preparation 


Where High Production is Required 


1a STEEL ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION. with a od steel hubs for 
and 2'' square bars. 6" 10°", 20° and 

24° diameters. Any lenath 

Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs, Used in 

manufacturing rubber and plastic products 


THE F. GAMMETER COMPANY) 


CADIZ, OHIO > 


BIRDS 


that Audubon never knew ‘til now 


Capacity: Up to 3" OD 


ets per Min Crerstuffed Pigeon 


Continuous feed direct from Extruder 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy. Wisconsin 


Write For Complete Information 


HERE'S HELP ON 
FINISHING PROBLEMS Identifying Marks: Inventory coming out of 


lis ears. Keeps buving because he’s been do- 


Fast-moving Laboratory-Field Service plus over 100 time ing it on this same day of the month for years. 

; Never thought to check on the up-to-the-minute 

tested products: markets reports every month in RUBBER AGE. 
© buffing compound removers © phosphate coating com: Made a pigeon of himself. 

pounds © strippers © spray booth compounds © metal Best Remedy: A Personal subscription to 

RUBBER AGE and a fast look at the big 

Cleaners rust removers ° solvents Market Report (3 pages of latest marketing 


T gE X Oo Cc oO R P R information every month; 7 pages of Chemical 

A T N price information, by product, every other 

DANA & FLORAL AVES. month). Don’t be a pigeon, use the coupon 
CINCINNATI, OHIO below, today. 

Mail it now. 


(date) 
RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to RUBBER AGE, 
starting with the next issue for: 


ANTIMONY 


RED RUBBER 


[] Three Years $10 [| Two Years $7.50 [| One Year $5. 
[] Payment Enclosed (|) Bili Me [| Bill My Company. 


© ATTRACTIVE 
NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 


Name Title 


Company 


Home Address 
City Zone State 
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SOLVENTS (Cont'd) STABILIZING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
Cosol 1* 


<< 


Cyclohexane 

85% (c.l.) (dms.) 
Cyclohexanone 
Diacetene, Pure (divd.) .. 
Dichlorethy! Ether (dms.).. 

Formal (dms.) Ib 
Dichioropentanes (1.c.1.) 


eons 

eer 


Halowax Oil* 
Heptanes* (t.c.) 
Hexanes (t.c.) 
Alcohol, Ref. 99% 
(divd.) 
Ether, Ref. 
Mersol* 
Mesityl Oxide v 
Methyl Acetone, Syn. 
(dms., div ‘d.) 
Methy! Chloride saan 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Methyl! Isobutyl Ketone 
(dlvd.) 
Methylene Chloride 
N-5 Pentane Mix® (t.c.). 
N-6 Hexanes* (t.c.) 
N-7 Hexanes® (t.c.) 
Penetrell* 
Perchlorethylene 
Petrolene® (t.c.) 
Mixed ... 
Proprietary So lvent (dms. gal 
Propyl Acetate (t.c., 
Alcohol (t.c., divd.) I 
PT 150 Pine Solvent* 

(dms. ) 41° 
Pyridine, fined 74 - Stabelan 
Quinoline lb. - 5 
Rubber Solvent (te). 

Rubsol (t.c. 
B (Hexanes)* 


gal. a 
R (Rubber Solvent)*..gal. - 2 “Sg 
Solvent, Crude, Light... .gal. No. 120 Liquid 
Solvesso 100* (t.c.).. 
3 Stabilizer No. 52 
Dipentine* 
Sunny South DD 
Pine Oil* .. 
Sunray* .. 
Toluene (dms.) 
Toluol (t.c.) 
Trichlorethane .. 
Triglycol Dichloride 
Union Thinner 1* (t.c.). 
5* (dms.) 
7* (t.c.) 


2-50 W Hi- Flash* 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Vieyi Resins) 
Advastab BC-12* 
3C-74* 


BC- 105* 
CH-101* 
CH-201* 


STIFFENING AGENTS 


Polyac* 
Processing Stiffener "710° 

Rarium_ Stearate 3S Solvitose HDF, H. 
Basic Silicate ite ad. . Il ) / T. and E* . 
Cadmium Ricinoleate Versatil Gum 8-E* 
Calcium Ricinoleate - 
Dutch Bov DS-207* .... 

Plumb-O-Sil A* 
¢ SUN CHECKING AGENTS 


Ferro 182* (dms.) : 
200° (dms.) pane - 1.43 Antisun* (Chipped) 
541° (dms.} 35% - 45 Heliozone* 
5 ) lb d Microflake* 
Nacconol NRSF* 
NBC* 


b. 
Ross Sunproofing Waxes* lb. 


Sunolite* 


YO 


ON 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
Anhydrapent*® 
Anhydrol 6990* 
6991* 
D* 


Sellogen Gel* 
Soybean Lecithin 


TACKIFIERS 
Amalgamator Z-4° 
Arcco 620-32B* 
716-30* 
1041-21* 
A-26* 
Bunaweld Polymer No. 


Indopol H- 300* 

Koresin*® 

Liquid Rubber Flux* = 
Nacconal NRSF* (divd.) . 
Nilox Resin® (c.1.) ‘ 


Vistanex LM Grades* 
Zirex*® (c.l.) 


THICKENERS (For Latex) 
Alcogum AN-6* .. 
AN-10° 


Betanol* (dms.) 
Gomme Labolene* 


K-702* 


Propylene Laurate (dms.) Ib. 
Sodium Silicate, 41°/1:3.2 cwt. 
Solvitose Series* 


VULCANIZING AGENTS - 
Selenium 

Vandex* 

Sulfur 

Aero Brand* (c.l.).. 
Blackbird* (c.l.) 

Cloud* (c.l.) 

Crystex* 

Darex Dispersed Sulfur* 
Devil A* (c.].) 
Dispersed Sulfur 
Insoluble Sulfur 60* 
Ko-Blend IS* 

Mist* 


Tellurium 
Telloy* 


WETTING AGENTS 

Advawet No, 10" 
No. 33* 

Aerosol 18* 


OT 75% Aqueous®. 
%o* 


(dms.) 


Alrosperse* 
Anhydrol 6990* and 6991*.. 
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q 
Ib. .56 59 
——— = Emulphor EL-620* ......lb. —— - .40 
edb, 73 479 Igepal CA-630 ..........lb, ——  .2Y 
arate ..... CO-880° —— > 
AD Igepon CN-42® ..........lb. —— 25 
.7U Kessco 50201® ..........-lb. —— - .43% 
90 - .95 — 2.80 
53 - ,.58 Ib. 19% + 
Ib. .14 - .16 
12% - 13 
Ib. 22 25 .cwt. —— - 4.00 
lb 19 Spider® (c.l.) ...........cwt. ——— + 2.80 
.20 - .24 
lb. 40% - 45 lb. —— - 
— - 1.55 h — 
91 16 ° 22 ib. 821.00 - 1.20 
Be 194 


WETTING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Areskap 50° THE FLEXIBILITY OF A LAB DRYER 

5 Cne eevee eee . . 

Arquads* 42 - .61 

Emcol 5100* (dms.) Ib. - 31 

Energetic W-100 ........Ib. 28% -  .35 

Etho-Chemicals® ......... Ib. .26 - .58 


Kyro EO* (dms.) —— 


‘a 

Nacconol SL* "(divd. 


Nacc onol 


Ib. 12% 15% 
Santomerse No. 3 ........ 4 
od 


Selapon 
Sorapen - 4.18 
SF-78* 


Sorbit 


Soybean Lecithin ........ Ib. 13 17 
Stablex G* .........- .50 
Tergitol 4* (dms., dlvd.)...Ib. .32 
P28* (dms., Ib .18%- — 
Trenamine W-30 ......... lb —— - 15 
MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


Arccopel W-18* ..... J 
Asbury Graphite* ........ .05 - 1.45 
Co per Inhibitor X-872-L* ib, — - 2.01 
Ethyl Hexanol ..... 23%- .24¥% 


Fura-Tone Resin 1226* 41 - 


Ib. .32% 34% 
Nacconates* (dms.) ...... Ib. 99 
Para Resins” Ib. .04 04% 
Pigmented Filmite*® (dlvd Ib. 16% - — 
n I} 79 
Resorcin, Tech bh. .77% R1% Each drying section, 


or any arrangement of groups of sections, can 


Rongalite — - 21% 
px. ‘jen be zoned and controlled independently to 
accurately, transferred to the production dry- 
Vantre* 2.45 - 300 ers without need for adjustment. Additional 
No. 3° & No, 4° ......gal. 1.95 2.00 sections are added easily and quickly at your 


plant. They are delivered as a complete unit 


FOR: 
‘ in place. Compact, made in two sizes, the 
NATURAL smaller being only 4-0” high and 3-9” wide. 
SUPPLIERS SYNTHETIC Uses gas, electricity or steam for heating 
RECLAIM element. Simple adjustment to regulate con- 
veyor speed. Fully instrumented, has all 
Are Your Materials Listed prc necessary controls and recording charts. It's 
RUBBER PRODUCTS a little giant of versatility — invaluable in 
in the CHEMICALS the modern, cost-conscious pilot plant. Let 
us give you details. 


Market Prices Section? FOR BETTER RUBBER PROCESSING 


Sargent Dryers for Lab, Pilot Plant, Production (Conveyor, Tray, 


if not | Tunnel, Truck) — easiest, speediest to install . . . less time than any 
other dryer on the market. Also Sargent Automatic Feeds, Weighing 
Forward full Information Feeds, Mixing Feeds . . . Sargent’s revolutionary NEW COOLERS 


.. Special Rubber Processing Machinery. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


to 


Market Editor 


Graniteville, since Massachusetts 


PHILADELPHIA 19 — F. E. Wasson, 519 Murdock Road 
CINCINNATI 15 — A. L. Merrifield, 730 Brooks Avenue 
CHICAGO 44 — John Law & Co., 5850 West Lake St 
DETROIT 27 — Clifford Armstrong Co., 16187 Grand River Ave 
HOUSTON 17, TEX. — The Alpha Engineering Co., Box | 237! 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. — W. S. Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co 
ATLANTA, GA. — J. R. Angel, Mortgage Guarantee Building 
TORONTO 1, CAN. — Hugh Williams & Co., 27 Wellington St. East 


RUBBER AGE 


101 West 31st St. 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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GLASSINED WANT ADS 


RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 


word in light face type—Minimum, $7.50 
word in bold face type—Minimum, $7.50 


Positions Wanted: (Light face type only) 
$1.00 for 20 words or less; extra words, 5c each. 


When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 


20c per 
25c per 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 


Sait 


2.00 in light face; $2.50 in bold face. 
Available in display units (multiples of 


Heading on separate line, 

Advertisements in borders: 
ts page) at display rates. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for. adver- 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 


Replies to keyed advertisements will be 
without charge. 


101 West 3lst St., 


forwarded to advertiser 


New York 1, N. Y. 


Copy for May, 1958, issue must be received by Friday, April 25. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, Ohioan, 7 years experience, 
tion and operation, PVC and rubber, large 
power house, etc. Unlimited possibilities, 
change Address Box 128-P, Rupser Act 


overseas, calender plant installa- 
and small plants, extrusion, 
desires stateside or overseas 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR OR PECHNIC AL 
and plastic industries, B. S. in Chemica 

research, development, compounding, 
levelopment, technical service, 


Address Box 135-P, Ruspeer A 


SERVICE to the rubber 
Hngineering, twenty years ex 
manufacturing, management, 
development and con 


perience 
luct 


produc sales sales 


tacts. 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDEN! 


experience it 


vailable. Has broad technical and 
productior nechanicals, sponge, cements, ad- 


education. Midwest location pre 


ctical 


CHEMIST-PI 

ind 
milling 
ductio1 


Address 


ANI a5 
cements, Can form latex 


and 


years diversified experience in adhesives 
natural and syntheti 
Qualified in development, pre 


growth. Will relecate 


emulsions, rubbers; 


calender experience 


xmnt I toy ive wsitlo or 


service to rubber 
quality 
RUBBER 


and 
research, 


124-P, 


( “HE MIS1 M. S. Desires position t al sales 
ndustries npounding, 


Experience | con 
Box 


lied 


=e Good grasp of polymer technolo: Address 


Graduate chemist, 
synthetics and rubberized 


Metro 


EXECUTIVE \ 1 change 


latex, 
roduction, sales. 


UBBER 


hases 


IBER HE MIST, Germal Six years experienc 
ctory and laboi ry last : rubber) At present technical 
in a factory Aduress Box 132-P, Rt 


man 
BBER 


"BBER A.I.R.I. Age: 40, 
yw Le aland. Arriving U.S.A 
to utilize first class — 
il experiencs plus sales anc 

visited S.A Conti- 
latex foam, footwear, soling, 
in fact every major rubber 
ivailable. Address Box 


CHEMIS1 


rences 


RUBBER 


RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST desires 1 nsible position, Seventeen years 
| | operation 


includes c¢ 


management, etc. 


mpounding, re 


Address 


mation, 


PECHNICAI 


Over xteer 


SALES and/or service to the 
rience velopment, compounding 
service and. sales Address Box 142-P, 


allied industries 
» manutacturing, 


Rupeer Act 


rubber and 
years expe 


is well as techni 


POR or Technical 
nnection with progressive, 
} 


RETHANE FOAMS —-TECHNICAL Service 
Rubber nd plastics chemist seeks 1 y ¢ 

lustrial experience basic 

overing formulation, syn 

plant operation and design, 

oil and polyester) toams 

foams. Diversified ex 

plant layout, engineering, 

blications on urethane 


143-P, Rupper AG 


HELP WANTED 


INVESTIGATE AROLINA 


Engineer 


wional pu 


Married Will lo Address Box 


( day 
CONTINENTAI rAPES 


CAYCE, 


rubber chemist, 
will be kept in 
Address Box 


LONG ESTABLISHED New England f seeking a 
preferably with experience in coated All replies 
confidence. Our chemist is aware t! advertisement 


134-W, Rupser AGE 


HELP WANTED— Continued 


Fully 


and ca 


based in rubber compounding and 


lendered goods. Must have new 


ASSISTANT TO MANAGER 

formulae development for. molded 
product development and assured sales outlets. An unusual opportunity 
ects for right person to assume broad management control in a year and 
enjoy stock participatior Submit complete education and work resume and 
present connection All replies confidential. Address Box 140-W, 
RUBBER 


job 
AGI 


development and production supervision 
household, automotive, sundry 
salary $18,000 to $20,000 per 
details 


Address Box 144-W, 


CHEMIST—Top-notch man with 

molded and extruded items-—mechanical, 

i be willing Starting 

lepundliien on qualifications. Give full 
RupBer AGE 


io relocate 


COLI EGE GRADI 


lemiistry 


major in 
Plant nor 


years experience. Prefer 
Factory Superintendent 
start right 


ATE with 5 to 10 
Rubber ¢ Position open as 
mally employing 50 to 75 men. Will 
Box 147-W, RupBer AGE 


man at $7500 


\ 


WANTED! 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


For development and processing of 


PLASTIC SLUSH MOULDED PRODUCTS 


Position in large plant, located in Middle-Atlantic Sea- 
board town. Excellent opportunity to build a permanent 


Reply will be held in absolute confidence. 
Address Box 123-W, RUBBER AGE 


career. 


Address - 


CHEMIST — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


“Positions with the better firms” 
An active, confidential service! 


Interview at your convenience! 
“Many Junior Positions” 
Call, write, or wire:—GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 


DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
220 So. State St., Room 628, Chicago 2, III. 
HArrison 7-8600 


PERSONNEL 


Executive—T echnical—Sales—Production 
Employers and Applicants 
“Choose the Leader in Personnel Placement” 
CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CLEM EASLY 
Consultant to the Rubber Industry 
220 South State, Chicago 4, Ill., WAbash 2-4800 
Call, 


write or wire—in confidence 


EXECUTIVE TECHNICAL SALES OFFICE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


specialist for the “Rubber Industry” 
HAROLD NELSON 653 FIRST NATIONAL. TOWER 
PHONE: FRANKLIN 6-6861 AKRON 8, Gone 
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: : 
— 
under 40 Backgrour 
fibres. Seesoned in all 
in f 
iger 
RI 
ter 
ma 
139-P, A 
ae search, dev ment, production, st ee | 
Box 141-P, Rugper Act 
re 
co ; 
Spe 1. Rubber Adhesive Chemist or Chemical EE 
a . Urethane Foam Chemist or Engineer 
3. Resear« Director—PhD or eq alent = | 
Rubber Mill—Plant Manager 
"i Rubber Mill Plant Eng er M inical | | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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HELP WANTED—Continued BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Compounding, Processing Consultant available. BSc. 30 years diversified 
factory experience in compounding, cost reduction, processing. Special 


POLYMER CHEMIST formulae developed. Address Box 127-B Rubber Age 


Expanding research organization of vigorous young BRITISH COMP. ANY would like to hear of new pr 

company with substantial growth potential has ex- inufacture le nse in one or other of their factories. The Compa 
spe 1z¢ in the productior rubber plastic nits for engineer 

cellent opportunity for polymer chemist with 5 to applications, rubber and plas tic conveyor belts, brake linings, s 


pounding problems. 


Northern New Jersey location. All modern benefits. 


Salary commensurate with experience. Submit resume EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for man between ages 35 and 50 with 
of experience with letter. Replies held in strict con- rubber experience and approximately $35,000 to invest in an established 
‘ rubber business. Sales approximately $1,000,000 per year with estab- 
fidence. lished earning record for ten years. Must be able to take active part in 

management. Plants located in Maryland and Virginia. Address Box 


137-B, Rubber Age. 


Address Box 125-W, RUBBER AGE 


"TECHNICAL SALES PRESS TIME AVAILABLE 
REPRESENTATIVE We have open press time for 


molded or extruded rubber 


lf you're a graduate chemist or chemical engineer— 

rollers or other molded 
with proven industrial sales experience in the rubber 
industry and a working knowledge of compounding, 
processing and product application—and interested in 


an excellent base salary, plus additional worthwhile RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


benefits, a major synthetic rubber manufacturer offers 


an unusual opportunity for growth and advancement FEDERAL AT 26th STS. CHICAGO (6. ILL. 


in a new Technical Sales organization now being 
staffed. @ 


To investigate the opportunity, in the strictest confi- —— 
dence, please forward a resumé detailing academic 
training, business experience, age and other pertinent 


data. 


rubber articles. 


Master Batching 


TEXAS-U.S. CHEMICAL CO., 7) 
260 MADISON AVE. Mixing of all kinds 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


MIXING Custom 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. on 
Otto J. Lang, General Mixing KUB-BER- PLASTICS 


We do milling and compounding of all 


WATERGROUND 
types—black or color—master batches 


MICA 


WHITE and BIOTITE. 


A MORE UNIFORM LOWEST PRICED 
MICA FROM OUR OWN ...FROM OUR OWN 
DOMESTIC MINES LARGER SOURCE 


The English #tlica Co. 


STERLING BUILDING STAMFORD, CONN, 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-1000 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER CO. 


USTOM COMPOUND DIVISION 


MAIN OFFICE: ACE ROAD, BUTLER, N. J. 
FACTORIES: BUTLER, N. J. AND TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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i 
: and April 30. Address Box 126-B, Russer Act 
/ 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES, INC. 

(Established 1927) 
Consultation—Develooment—Research for rubber and plastics industries and 
tor raw materia's suppliers for same 
P. O. Box 372RA — Akron (9), Ohio Tel HEmiock 4-3724 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
(Established 1931) 
Corrosion, weathering and sunlight ‘tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
for iniand, salt atmosoheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests 
4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami, Florida 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, 
plans, engineerign, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


formulas, factory 


COMPOUNDING + TROUBLE SHOOTING * TESTING 


Complete staff experienced in Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber Technology. For a personal 
discussion of your problem call WAtkins 4-8800, 
or write to: 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


HALE AND KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics | 
A Complete Engineering Service including: Econemic 
Surveys; Process Design; Installation; Contracting and 
Operation 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 
FRanklin 7161 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Hard and Soft Rubber and Plastics 


Compounding and Formulation @ Testing 
Processing and Methods @ Development Projects 
Lab Planning and Organization @ Molds, Mold Design 
Engineering and Consulting Services. 


Write: Coleman P. Morgan, President 
401 Lafayette St. Newtown, Penna. WOrth 8-3334 


cn MOLD LUBRICANTS with are 
¢ for precision work 
¢ for quality 
¢ for clean release 
We have over 25 varieties of Mold Lubricants, Silicone Oils, 
Emulsions, and non-Silicones, which are being used by rubber 
and plastic manufacturers throughout the world. One of these 
will surely help you out of your troubles. 


For Complete Technical Data & Prices, 


Write or Phone: 


STONER'S INK CO. 


Quarryville, STerling 6-2745 


For Plastisols 
... LOOK TO Borden 


ROTATIONAL CASTING e SLUSH MOLDING 

DIPPING e COATING e LAMINATING 
Approved formulations for these and other uses. Samples 
prepared to meet your specifications. 

For information write or phone The Borden Company, 
Chemical Division, Coatings & Adhesives Dept. RA-48, 
103 Foster Street, Peabody, Massachusetts; or to Borden 
plants in Chicago, Illinois; Middlesex, New Jersey; or 
Toronto, Canada. 

Adhesives, C gs, Resin Emulsions, Hot Melts, Binders, Sizes and Saturants 


IFITSA Forden Chemical GOTTO BE GOOD! 


SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Buyers in 1800 rubber plants 
read these pages regularly. 
Write today for rates on this space. 


SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 


for Rubber from the Pine Tree 
® . . . . 
GALEX a non-oxidizing rosin 
now in pelletized form - 
Ca Send for our GALEX Brochure and | Pine Tar | 
PINE TREE PRODUCTS Brochure 
NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


+ Branches in Principal Cities 


PIONEERS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Masterbatch 


for 


BUTYL 


RUBBER VINYL 


Phone: GAspee 1-4039 
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RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT - PROCESSING _ 
eS Americas Bidg., Rocketeller Center, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20 
Ep, 
‘Butler, Phone BUtler 9-1780 
O'Connor & Co., Inc. A Schlosser & Co, 
198 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


New presses 


Electric and steam heated platens, all sizes up to 42” x 42” 
from laboratory up to 1,000 tons. Pumping units up t 10,000 p.s.i., all 
capacities. Criirton Hyprauric Press Co., 290 Alwe cod "Rd., Clifton, 
New Jersey 
FOR SALE: 4’ x 7’ vertical vulcanizers, quick-« ypening doors 1500 HP 
Farrel-Birmingham reducer Reaction kettles—50, 100, 200, 450, 50( 
600 gal.—stainless and glass-lined. Perry Equipment Corp., 1409 N 


Sixth Street, Philadelphia 22, Penna 


WE WILL SELL OUR 
1—60” Calender, with Drive, DC Motor 
2—50” Mills; all available on Foundation, to arly user. No 


Address Box 136-S, Rupper AGE 


dealers 


FOR SALE: 2 Peerless high speed rubber cutters and 1 Stewart Bolling 
#1 frame hydraulic bale cutter. Excellent operating condition. Apex T1Rt 
Rhode Island 


Rupper Company 505 Central Pawtucket, 


Avenue, 
automatic latex and plastic dipping and 
but in perfect operating condition. All 
Can be purchased to 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT for 
finishing. Some new, some older, 
set up for inspection in vicinity of New York City. 
advantage. Address Box 133-S, Rupser AGE 


blender for manufacturing 


Address Box 145-5, 


Oakes foamer model M-10 with 
Also have model M-14 available 


FOR SALE 
foam rubber 
AGE 


FOR SALE 


1—20 x 22 x 60” HEAVY DUTY MILL, RECONDITIONED 
1—3 A RECONDITIONED BANBURY BODY 

BANBURY MIXER 

1—22 x 66 3-ROLL CALENDER 

MLL FRAMES, MILL ROLLS, MILL BOXES 


We buy sell 
repair dismantle 
The New England Engineering Co., Inc., 
P, 0. Box 465, Derby, Conn. 
Phone: REgent 4-1433, 4-1880 


install erect 
layout 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


4 
6—Blaw Knox 6' x 40’ Horizontal Vulcanizers with quick 
opening doors, 250# working pressure, ASME National 
Board Stamped. 
1—Thropp 6" x 12" Two Roll Rubber Mill. 
1—Gelbco 6" x 13" Two Roll Rubber Mill, 
2—Royle Extruders, complete. 
A 2—Baker Perkins Stainless Steel Double Arm Jacketed 
% Vacuum Mixers with Masticator Blades, with compression 
A cover, complete. 2!'/4 gal. and 10 gal. capacity. 


R. GELB & SONS, INC. 
U. S. Highway 22 
MURDOCK 6-4900 


Union, New Jersey 


Does the route copy of RUBBER AGE 
look like a used up commutation ticket 


when it reaches you? 


A personal subscription costs 
only $5.00 a year. 


Use the handy coupon on page 193. 
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SPECIAL OFFERING >») 


RUBBER MILLS, each with 150 HP 
MOTOR and DRIVE. 
Can be seen in operation—Recently rebuilt 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP 
52 Ninth Street 
Brooklyn 15, New York 


x oF 


Brand new horizontal knife “splicer manufactured 
by National Rubber Machinery in March 1957. 
|} Can handle up to 16 inch widths. Machine cost 
|; $12,750.00. Will sell for $8,000.00. 

Allied Rubber Products, Inc. 


1050 - 18th Street 
I Detroit, Michigan 


Do you have used rubber machinery for sale? 


HOUSTON RUBBER MACHINE COMPANY 


3301 Jensen Drive, Houston 26, Texas 


Let Us Know Your Needs 


_ MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Latexing. expanding mandrels, a 
FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUI 


_ Call or Write 


| 

| in calender and mill frame 

| construction — frames of 
| 


NEW 
CONCEPT | 


Guaranteed 
NEW-USED- REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


21 SHERMAN ST. e¢ WORCESTER, MASS. 


fabricated steel weldments — 
lifetime guarantee — new 
machines built in any size 


RUBBER 
MACHINERY 


We have for sale used +3 and +9 Banbury Mixers 


VV 


24 x 72” Farrel mill with motor and — 
20 x a Farrel mill with motor and drive 
18 x ’ Birmingham mill with motor and drive 
mill with d 

” mill with 
” mill with 
” mill with motor and drive 

EL IABLE Pilot Production Mills 
ELIABLE Labcratory Mills 


3 

New 8 x 16” R 

New 6x 13” R 
Various size rubber mills and presses in stock. 

We specialize in rebuilding rubber and plastics machinery 


We now have the largest facilities in the East for dismantling, 
rebuilding and assembling rubber and plastic machinery. 


Buying and Selling. 


UBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY CO. : 
2014 UNION TURNPIKE - NORTH BERGEN. N.. 
PHONE: UNION 585-1073 


Equipment for Sale 


| 
Passaic 
z 
= 
4 
8 € 
Orners © 
— 
1—24 x 
1—22 x 
| 1 18 x 
] 18 x 
1—16 x | 
| 
continued nert face 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 


200 South Forge St., Akron 9, Ohio, Phone HEmlock 4-9141 


We are one of the foremost specialists in supplying NEW—Laboratory mills, hydraulic presses, extruders, 
everything in used, reconditioned, and new ma- aRMAco bale cutters, and vulcanizers. We are interested in 


chinery for the Rubber and Plastics industries only. purchasing your surplus machinery or complete plant. 


The French Rubber Journal | 
REVUE GENERALE DU CAOUTCHOUC | THE NATL Y GUIDE 


12, rue Scheffer. Paris 16. France . This is indispensable 
Monthly Magazine established in 1924 to buyers of Rubber 


Deals with all that concerns rubber. Up THE TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


to date on every problem of the day. 
Also monthly French ard Foreign rub- Established 1915 


ber bibliography. 24 Stone St. New York 4, N. Y. 


J 


Subscription rate: 3500 Frances a year ea uring 


Price per copy: 400 Francs MARKET REPORTS © RUBBER IMPORTS © _ STATISTICS 


Free sample copy on request Write for Free Trial Service 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER 
FOR PRECISION 


Mode! 900-75-250 Model 450-55-16D Model 230-40-11'2 Model 300-471/2-11'2D 
BAG-O-MATIC Tilt-Back BAG-O-MATIC Tilt-Bock Twin BAG-O-MATIC BAG-O-MATIC 


Manufacturers of the World's 
Model 800-32 Model 800-32 


| 
nsf ransfer . | 
With Ejector Intermediate Platen main Bross Melding. Press Finest Rubber Curing Equipment 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Trenton, N. J, Akron, 0. Chicage, Ill, _Les Angeles, Calif. 


Bediord-Bolling Co.. Ine. 


3190 East 65th Street © Cleveland 27, Ohio 
530 nas HPM SELF CONTAINED 30 x 54 Platen 30” 22” Plastic Extruder Electric Heat 
am ” 
” Farrel Mill 100 hp Drive Floor Level, 1¥2" Plastic Extruder Electric Heat. 


; Adas mson Lab. Mill Like New #9 Banbury Complete 200 hp drive 
“HPM Pross 16” ram 3000 psi. 


Siew and Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastic Processing 


ILLIAM USED RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY PHONE: 
aa Always ready to fill your machinery requirements. 3-7455 
New or Used CABLE: 


p R Spot cash for your used surplus machinery. WILTAPPER 
T A 30 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. ge 
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Absorption Spectrum 


CHEMICALS (Cont'd) 

Fluorocarbon Rubber Compound (H, O 
Canfield 
Good-rite 2057 (Goodrich *hemical) 
Harwick Clay No. 1-P (Harwick Standard) 
High Purity Propylene (Sinclair Chemicals) 
KBA Hydro arbon (Henley) ........ 
Kempore R-125 Blowing Agent (National 
Kenmix-Carbon Black Dispersions (Ken 
rich) 
Kenplast RRNS_ (Kenrich) 
Kenplast Vinyl Plasticizer (Kenrich) 

Light Absorbers (Dow Chemical) 

LP-205 (Thiokol) 

Methallyl Alcohol (FMC) 

Phenol Derivatives (Henley) 
Piccoflex. Synthetic Resins (Pennsylvania 
Plasticone Red Light 10465 and Re 
Medium 10464 (Sherwin-Wiiliams) 
Plastolein 9078 LT Plasticizer (Emery) 
Poly-Sperse R-100 (National Polychemicals) 
Pure Coal Chemicals (Jones & Laughlin) 
RC Polyester F-1 (RCA) 

RuBARS Compounding Agents (DuBois 
onary Hydride (Callery Chemical) 
TMDA-8020 Medium Impact Polystyrene 

.S.P. Grade Carbonate (Diamond 

VC-4600 and VCV-4800 Gold Vinyl Inks 
(Claremom  Figment) 

Versament 177 Casting Cement (Versa) 
Versenex 80 Chelating Agent (Dow Chemi 


cal) 


Wing-Stay T Antioxidant (Goodyear). .496, 


Zeolex M. Huber) 
Comparison of Instruments Used to Deter 
mine Suitability of Elastomers for Low 
Temperature Service. Part II]——Stress De 
M. Hanok, J. Z. 
Lichtman, ( K. Chatten and G. Adler 
Compounds for High Temperature Fuel S« als 
G. Layiness, 


ara, L. ¢ Smith and R. G. Spain 


Fupiz 


D 


DANNENBERG, Fit M. and Boonstra, B. B 

Swelling Behavior of Rubbers Compounded 
with Reinforcing Pigments 


Determination of Tire Tread and Tread 
Rubber Profile .. Charles B. Zimme) 
DICKINSON, A. 


Castable E lastomers Based on Diisocyanates 
and Glycols 


E 


momical Method for Making Prototype 
EDITORIALS 

Conversation Piece 

Fundamental Research 


(,reetings 
Hot Dog Vendor ; 
How Not to Sell a Tire 
Nomenclature: Is It Hitting the Mark?.. 
Rubber Red Book 
Story of Two Sons mace 
Efficient Method of Handling Recording 
Elastomers for Use in Radiation Fields 
Robert Harrington 
rt II--Effect of Gamma Radiation on 
Heat Resistant Elastomers ...... xe 
Part I1]—Effects of Gamma Radiation on 
Acrylic, Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene, 
Chloroprene, Nitrile and Styrene Elas 
Electrical Insulating Materials Association 


Etter, S. STEIN, A. ‘A., Soon, E., 
H. J., and Cuatten, C. K. 
Improved Lightweight Refueling Hose 

ENGLAND 
FBRAM Changes Membership Policy 
IRI Executive Meeting Held (July 3).... 
IRI Plans Conference on Polymer Tech 

Epstein, L. M., and Marans, N. 

Radiation Curing of Silicone abte 

Exports, What Lies Ahead for Synthetic 


F 


Fairprene Balloons Raise New Building 
Federal Adhesives and Morningstar Merge 
Firestone Trre & Co. 

Akron Synthetic Facility Purchased by.. 
Awards Fellowship .............. 

Denies FTC Charges on Tire Adve rtising 


Firestone Tire & Rupper (Cont'd) 
Developments: 


Economy ‘Tire ... 

Free Fall Container ... ......-.. 

Expanding Butadiene Production ......... 


Giant Coral Tires Tested ...... 

Giant ires in Regular Production 

How Firestone’s Airide Suspension System 
Installs Automatic Farm Tire Presses ... 
Installs New Tire Presses 

Meek and Thomas Elected Vice-Presidents 
Nylon Heat Treating Unit Installed 
Opens Petrochemical Center 

Opens Tire Proving Grounds . 
Two Foreign Tire Plants Completed 

Fluorine Containing Rubber, Viton A, A 

Foam RvuBBER 
National Fire Protection Association Cites 
Production Simplified Through Use of Heat 
Sensitive Gelling Agents 
Standardization Discussed at NFM Meeting 

Foreign Operations Add to Total Earnings 

Fuyrwara, E. J., SMITH, € 
R. G. and Layiness, W. G 

Compounds for High Se Fuel 

Function of Rosins and Rosin Derivatives 
in Pressure-Sensitive Adhesives 


Frank H. Wetzel 


G 


Gace, F. W 

frends in Metal Preparation . 
GENERAL Tire & Co, 
Articles of Incorporation Amended ....... 


Builds Retread Network ....... Sere 
Development 

Genthane S Polyurethane 


Opens New Synthetic Plant. t Odessa 
Presents Atomic Reactor to University of 
Scores New Sales Record in Fiscal 1957 
To Build Moroccan Tire Plant 

ts ERMANY 

Constructing Butadiene-Styrene Plant 


Plastics Institute Dedicated ... 
Gooprich, B. F. Co 

Developments 

Extrawear Heel 

Good-rite 2057 


Lawn and Garden Hose 
New Synthetic Rubher Compound 


Road Expansion: Joint ..... .. 
Silvertown 125 Tire Patter 
Surgiderm Surgeon's Glove ..... 
Trailmaker Winter Tire ........ 
Unicord Transmission Belt ... 


Educational Program Set ... 

To Centralize Sundries Manufacture’ 
Tomlinson Foresees Tire Sales Increase 

Goops AND SPECIALTIES 

Airlex Plastic Insole (Latex Fiber) 
Anchor Sole (Beebe Rubber) 
Bond-A-Coat Protective Caating (Goodyear) 
Cindy Lee Vinyl Doll (Sun Rubber) .... 
hemlok 401 Adhesive (Lord Mfg.) 

Closed Cellular Rubber Extrusions (Ruba 
Condor LS Belt (Manhattan Rubber Div.) 
Diving Mask, Wide View (Swimaster).. 


Double-Coated Tape (3M) .......... amare 
Extrawear Heel (Goodrich) 

E-Z Baby Bath 
Fabrilite Coated Fabrics (Canadian Indus 


Fabron Laininated Wall Covering (Fred. 
Cleats P astics) ....... 
Free Fall Container (Firestone) ...:..... 
Gilbraltar Steam Hose (Hamilton Rubber) 
Griptex Rug Life-Guard (Adhesive Pro 
Industrial Fire Hose (Goodye ar) 
Insert-O-Spout (Angier Adhesive) .. 
Kralastic HTHT Pipe (U. S. Rubber) 
Lawn and Garden Hose (Goodrich) 
Matador Recovery Kit (Martin) Crass 
Mighty-Grip Industrial Glove (Riegel Tex 

Miniature Dov Boots ‘(Hansen Handi rafts) 
Naugafoam Upholstery Fabric  ( 
NoScrub Vinyl Flooring (Goodyear) 
Novabestos Sheets and Tapes (R:z ybestos: 
Plastic Coated Upholstery (Canadian In 
Polyethylene Ribbed Matting (Gering 
Products) A 

PVC Rol! Covering, Rigid (Luzerne) 
Redwing Fuel Oil Hose (Goodyear) 
Release Paper (Daubert Chemical) 

Resinite Gold Stripe Hose (Borden) 
Revelation Tank Garden Hose (Hamilton 
Rubber) 
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Riegelease 


Road Expansion Joint (Goodrich) ..... 1066 
Rolling Gas Tank (Four Wheel Drive 
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Rubbermaid Products (Rubbermaid) ..... 1 
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Still-Seal Gaskets (Stillman Rubber) 507 
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Surgiderm Surgeon’s Glove (Goodrich) .. 340 
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ommended for gamelbock, fires. other 
dork colored products, because of cro- 
matic ond anti-oxidant! 


Pliotiex 177 


«(Light colored pelymerowith new color 

improvements, Emipraved staining ond 

loring properties, Used for caste! 
heels, foys, fleer tiles, 


offex 1772 


Light colored 

coring polymer. 
AKRON, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
790 E. Tallmadge 1127 Wilshire Blvd. 14th & Converse Baia. shi 
HEmlock 4-4124 Madison 9-1493 BRidge 1-5326 


NEW YORK CITY . BOSTON, MASS. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
460 Park Ave. 738 Statler Bldg. 33 Berkley Place 
MUrray Hill 8-4774 Liberty 2-2717 ELmwood 1751 


A. SCHULMAN, INC., LTD. A. SCHULMAN (U.S.A.) GmbH 
Ibex House, Minories Bodekerstrasse No. 22 
LONDON E. C. 3, ENGLAND HANOVER, GERMANY 
Telephone: Royal 4989 Telephone: 2-6212 

; PLIOFLEX—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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. They, too, might be just as vexing... 
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problems... 


: Prevents Slips? 


Of course we are talking about the slips and 
separations that you may have experienced 
when you are trying to bond rubber to metal 


will give you a Specific Answer to any 
Rubber - to - Metal bonding problem 


~ @ Your special problems in adhesion are handled with 
speed and efficiency in the THIXON laboratory . 
problem stock will be checked for adhesion against a sample 
of your metal using standard bonding agents or experimentals 
—or special cements will be prepared to solve stubborn 


The proper bonding agent for joining rubber to aluminum, 

steel, brass; Acrylonitrile to steel, Neoprene to brass plate, 

Butyl to brass, GR-S to steel or brass .. . 

agent for your job is available to you in any quantity whether 
- made in the laboratory or as a production run. 


The best bonding 


THIXON isa product of 
Dayton Chemical Products Lab., 
West Alexandria, Ohio 


WHERE 
SERVICE 


COUNTS 


Special attention is given 
to your bonding problems 
—small or large... Our 
laboratory technicians 
know bonding problems 
from the experience of 


meeting hundreds for 
many manutacturers with 
a SURE and SAVING 


answer, 
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RARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
OFFICES AKRON, BOSTON, CHICAGO, TRENTON, ALBERTVILLE ALA. 


42nd YEAR 


- COVERING THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER AND RUBBERLIKE PLASTICS PRODUCTS 


MAY, 
1958 


Latex 
In This Issue Compounding iis easier— 
final product quality 

low to accelerate ‘ 
zone testing IS higher when 

mm Vanderbilt materials, 
\ practical method m especially selected 
or utilizing high- and vrevared 
peed photography anc pl epal et 

page 289 for liquid phase 


incorporation, are used 
page 296 ; 


-Darvan* No. 
Credit Rating 
Getting a bank loan 


page 316 Use Vanderbilt 


Latex Literature 

and 

contents .......page 213 Technical Service eous disp ersior 
as your guide. dry pot 

to efficient. use 

of our materials, 

and your source 

for information 

in product and 

process development. 


*Registered U. S. Trademark 
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